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This Issue, and Others 


This issue has an unusual number of new authors. Hewes, Movius, and 
Slotkin have all published in the ANTHROPOLOGIST, but not the others. Ping-ti 
Ho is an historian introduced to us by J. O. Brew and Paul C. Mangelsdorf 
of Harvard, to whom we are grateful. Ehrenfels is of course well known to the 
literature in German, and in India; this may be his first American publication. 
Erasmus worked for some years with the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
and the only history of American anthropology we know was written by him, 
and published (in Spanish) south of the border. Miller and Fallers were once 
students together at Chicago, and spent a summer together among the Fox 
Indians; Miller finished at Harvard (but continued his work with the Fox), 
while Fallers turned his attention to Africa—he is now on the staff of the East 
African Institute of Social Research in Uganda. George Grace is continuing 
researches in the field under auspices of the Tri-Institutional Pacific Program. 


With this issue members are provided the second and third memoirs of 
1955. One (on Islamic culture) is part of the series on comparative studies of 
civilizations which is financed from Ford Foundation funds and distributed 
free to members. The other is Joe Ben Wheat’s monograph published jointly 
by the Association and by the Society for American Archaeology. 

This appears to be the first time that more than one memoir has been 
issued with a single issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST. (This is also one of the 
fattest issues of the ANTHROPOLOGIST.) This may be a fitting way to mark 
the 50th anniversary of the memoir series of the Association. The first one, 
in 1905, was Maurice Fishberg’s Materials for the Physical Anthropology of 
the Eastern European Jews. Between that first one and the present 81st and 
82nd, the whole range of anthropology has been pretty well covered. The 
back cover of the last one lists them all; some of the choice numbers are still 
in print and may be ordered. 


Every time we begin to think the ANTHROPOLOGIST is getting better (or 
even bigger!) we are chastened by a glance backward. “This issue” fifty years 
ago—April-June, 1905—carries a handsome full-colored frontispiece to ac- 
company George H. Pepper’s article on ceremonial objects and ornaments from 
Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico. The ANTHROPOLOGIST was profusely illustrated 
in those days, and we took to wondering at the economics of the matter. Dues 
then were $4.09, for which members received four issues of the ANTHROPOLO- 
Gist about the size of this one, and the memoirs as issued. The following is the 
Report of the Treasurer at the end of the year 1905 (AMERICAN ANTHROPOL- 
ocist 8, No. 1:211-12): 

RECEIPTS 
Anthropological Society of Washington, for subscription to the AMERI- 


American Ethnological Society, for subscription to AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
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The Introduction of American Food Plants into China' 


PING-TI HO 
The University of British Columbia 


FRESH treatment of the introduction of American food plants into China 

seems justified. For, in the first place, although the question has been 
tackled by two generations of Western sinologues and anthropologists, certain 
important historical evidence has escaped their notice, and consequently the 
dates for the introduction of such plants must be revised upward. In the second 
place, some of their far-reaching conclusions which are not results of exhaustive 
examination of Chinese local histories, the vast branch of Chinese historical 
literature which yields the most systematic information on our subject, must 
be re-examined. Furthermore, there has been in recent years a revival of an 
old controversy as to whether there were indeed no American food plants 
introduced into the Old World in pre-Columbian times. While interested scien- 
tists are well-versed in relevant European literature, they are generally ill- 
informed about Chinese sources, which yield the most systematic botanical and 
agricultural records in Asia. Since the implications of this question are so im- 
portant to both the extreme diffusionists and the Americanists, the student of 
Chinese history feels impelled objectively to present his evidence. It is hoped 
that such evidence will be of some help to scientists in their attempts to re- 
examine an old question. For convenience, our discussion of the introduction 
of American food plants into China will be in the order: the peanut, the sweet 
potato, and maize. 

Although two outstanding experts on the migration of American plants 
have fixed the date for the introduction of the peanut into China around 1608 
(Laufer 1906, I; Goodrich 1936-37, 1938), the first reference to the peanut is 
found in a treatise on the methods of cultivating taro by a very versatile, early 
sixteenth-century scholar and authority on rice species, Huang Hsing-tséng 
(1490-1540), a native of Su-chou:’ 


There is another [kind of tuber] whose skin is yellow and whose flesh is white. It is de- 
licious and highly edible. Its stem and leaves are like those of the broad bean but 
slimmer. It is called hsiang-yii (fragrant taro). There is yet another kind whose flowers 
are on the vinelike stem. After the flowers fall, [the pods] begin to develop [under- 
ground]. It is called lo-hua-sheng. Both are produced in Chia-ting county (near Shang- 
hai). 


Despite the brevity of this botanical description, it is unmistakably of the 
peanut, for the Chinese name Jo-hua-sheng, which literally means the seeds 
“born from flowers fallen to the ground,” is an exact description of the peculiar 
way of growth of the plant. Furthermore, it has not been found in any of the 
hundreds of Chinese local histories and standard botanical treatises consulted 
that the name /o-hua-sheng has ever been used in reference to other plants. 
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The various local Chinese names of the peanut are always identified by its 
formal botanical name, lo-hua-sheng. 

The 1538 edition of the history of Ch’ang-shu county, Su-chou (Ch’ang- 
shu hsien-chih, 1538 ed., ch. 4, p. 31a), also lists the peanut as a local product. 
Wang Shih-mao, member of a famous literary family of T’ai-ts’ang, near 
Chia-ting and Shanghai, and a chin-shih (doctor) of 1559, said in his Hstieh-p’u 
tsa-shu (1587; CP reprint, p. 12b), or notes on horticulture: 


Hsiang-yii and lo-hua-sheng are both produced in Chia-ting. Lo-hua-sheng is especially 
delicious. Since they are easy to grow, they should be grown extensively. 


Thus three independent sources all bore witness to the growing of peanuts in 
the sandy loam south of the Yangtze in the early and second halves of the 
sixteenth century. None of them, however, mentioned the place where the 
peanut originated. 

The reference to the place of origin is furnished by some Chekiang local 
histories. The 1608 edition of Hsien-chii county, near the coast of central 
Chekiang, testified that the peanut “originated from Fukien and has been 
acquired for cultivation lately.’* Ch’ii-chou fu-chih (1711 ed., 1882 reprint, 
ch. 23, p. 14a), or the history of Ch’ii-chou prefecture in inland southwestern 
Chekiang, stated: “‘Lo-hua-sheng came from Fukien and is grown on sandy 
loam. After the flowers fall on the sand, the plant bears seeds like silkworm 
cocoons.” A mid-seventeenth-century Fukien scholar also said that the peanut 
was first grown in Fukien (cited in Goodrich 1936-37). The first testimonial 
is of sufficiently early date to carry weight. Although the latter ones, on account 
of their relatively late dates, do not conclusively prove that the peanut was 
first introduced into Fukien, yet the southern Fukien ports had had intimate 
trade relations with the Portuguese and with the South Sea islands. Thousands 
of natives had gone out to those islands since the famous Chinese naval expedi- 
tions of the early fifteenth century. Shanghai during the sixteenth century 
was not an international port of call except for a certain volume of trade with 
Japan, which was overshadowed by that of Ningpo. Shanghai was, however, 
regularly frequented by cotton dealers of the southern Fukien area.’ It seems, 
therefore, that the peanut was probably brought to Shanghai from southern 
Fukien through this coastal cotton trade. There is yet another possibility that 
the peanut was brought into the lower Yangtze, or at least to the Hangchow 
Bay, area by the Portuguese, who after 1522 were expelled from Canton and 
engaged in illegal commercial activities in the southern Fukien ports, Chang- 
chov. and Ch’iian-chou, and Ningpo, which is within a day’s sailing from Shang- 
hai (Chang T’ien-tsé 1934, ch. 4). In any case, it seems certain that the peanut 
was introduced into China either by the Portuguese or by the Chinese mer- 
chants of the South Sea island who had come into contact with the Portuguese 
before their arrival at Canton in 1516. That the peanut was introduced into 
China early in the sixteenth century by way of the sea is an important con- 
clusion, helpful to our investigation of the introduction of the other two Ameri- 
can plants into China. 
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The date for the introduction of the sweet potato has been cautiously 
fixed at 1594 (Goodrich 1938). So far there has been unanimity of opinion that 
it was brought into the Fukien area via the sea. Yet a fresh examination of 
Fukien sources indicates an earlier date, and a perusal of early Yunnan sources 
suggests that there might have been an overland route of introduction as well. 
The year 1594 witnessed a widespread crop failure in Fukien. It was not until 
then that the sweet potato was brought to the attention of the governor, 
Chin Hsiieh-tséng, who issued pamphlets on the methods of cultivation and 
exhorted its extensive cultivation in order to stave off famine, hence the name 
chin-shu (golden tuber). From this fact alone it is evident that the sweet 
potato must have been brought into Fukien and experimented with on a small 
scale before it was presented to the governor in that famine year. 

There are at least two different claims for the first introduction of the sweet 
potato into Fukien. The history of Ch’ang-lo county, near the provincial 
capital Foochow, claims that the sweet potato was first introduced by a native, 
Ch’én Chén-lung, who, being an overseas merchant, brought it from Luzon 
in the Philippines.* It was his son, Ch’én Ching-lun, who presented it to the 
governor, together with his explanation of the “‘six benefits and eight ad- 
vantages” of the plant. Thenceforth the methods of cultivation were made 
widely known, and the value of the sweet potato as an auxiliary food was 
established (Ch’ang-lo hsien-chih, 1917 ed., ch. 6, p. 1b; also the scholarly 
discussion of Shih Hung-pao, 1878, ch. 10, pp. 14b-15a). The year in which 
the sweet potato was presented to the governor is obviously 1594. Although 
the exact date in which Ch’én Chén-lung brought back the sweet potato is 
nowhere mentioned, the fact that he did not live to 1594 and the plant was 
presented to the governor by his son suggests that it might have been brought 
to the Ch’ang-lo district a generation or so before 1594. 

People of Chang-chou, the important southern port, claim that the sweet 
potato was first introduced into their locality and was kept as a secret for a 
considerable time (Chang-chou fu-chih, 1777 ed., ch. 6, p. 1b). Although a 
specific date is lacking, this versior nevertheless has its weight. For Chou 
Liang-kung, provincial judge and financial commissioner of Fukien, 1647-— 
1654, testified that the sweet potato, despite the claim of people of Ch’ang-lo, 
was first grown in the Chang-chou area and gradually spread northward to 
Ch’iian-chou, P’u-t’ien, and Ch’ang-lo and Fu-ch’ing counties of the Foochow 
prefecture (Chou 1667, ch. 3, pp. 6a—8b). While it is always difficult for people 
more than a generation afterwards to recall the exact date of the introduction 
of a new plant, they are not likely to err in the sequence and stages of the 
geographic propagation of a new plant. People of Chang-chov, who had gone 
overseas for centuries, could not have failed to notice so valuable a plant as 
the sweet potato. The very fact that in Chang-chou the sweet potato was never 
called the “golden tuber,” as it invariably was in the Foochow area, further 
suggests that the plant had been grown there decades before the official 
exhortation of 1594. 

That the sweet potato was introduced into China decades before 1594 is 
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definitely proved by Yunnan sources. As early as 1563 the western prefecture 
Ta-li, near Burma, already recorded the sweet potato (Ta-li fu-chih, 1563 ed., 
ch. 2, p. 24b). Eleven years later the history of Yunnan province also put on 
record that the sweet potato was a product of one prefecture and two depart- 
ment counties (Yunnan t’ung-chih, 1574 ed., 1934 reprint, ch. 3, p. 46a; ch. 
4, p. 24a; ch. 4, p. 32b). In both works the sweet potato was under the name 
hung-shu (red tuber), or hung-yii (red taro), in contrast to the native Chinese 
yam, which was clearly identified as shan-yao (Dioscorea). The appearance of 
the sweet potato in these early Yunnan works suggests that in addition to 
maritime introduction there might have been an overland introduction from 
India and Burma. In any case, it is risky to fix any single date or any single 
route for its introduction. All we may say from both Fukien and Yunnan 
sources is that the sweet potato must have been introduced into China decades 
before the hitherto assigned date of 1594. 

Unlike the introduction of the peanut and the sweet potato, the early 
history of maize in China has been of considerable interest to the extreme 
diffusionists and to the school of botanists and anthropologists who believe 
that the pre-Columbian American cultures are autochthonous, with maize as a 
main indigenous cultivated cereal plant. The work commonly cited by them 
both is, after nearly half a century, that provocative article by the late Ber- 
thold Laufer (1906, IT). Although he concluded that maize was of early post- 
Columbian introduction into China, yet his many bold statements as to the 
most unusual rapidity with which maize was adopted in sixteenth-century 
China have given some hope to the diffusionists and no small puzzle to their 
rivals, who have tried hard to justify that unusual phenomenon. In view of 
the recent revival of that controversy,’ Laufer’s theme will be examined in 
detail. 

So far, the earliest reference to maize is found in the 1555 edition of the 
history of Kung-hsien, a district in western Honan where the low plain and 
hills meet.* Since this locality is far from the southeast coast and the Yunnan- 
Burma border, the two regions whereby a New World crop was likely to be 
brought into China, and since it took considerable time for a new crop to be 
grown on a scale sufficiently significant to be recorded in a local history, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that maize was introduced into China at least 
two or three decades prior to its first written account. As to its route of intro- 
duction, Laufer’s conclusion of an overland route from India and Burma is 
essentially correct, although he did not have the definite proof of early Yunnan 
sources (Ta-li fu-chih, 1563 ed., ch. 2, p. 24a; Yunnan t’ung-chih, 1574 ed., 
chs. 2, 3, 4, passim). In them maize is recorded as being grown in six prefectures 
and two department counties, mostly in the western and northwestern parts of 
the province. Furthermore, other works of the second half of the sixteenth 
century which mention maize all state that it originated from the territories 
of the Hsi-fan (Western barbarians), a general ethnic term which during the 
Ming period was referred to the various tribesmen who inhabited the vast 
western frontier area stretching from the Kansu-Kokonor border to southwest- 
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ern Szechwan, eastern Sikang, and northern Yunnan.° Laufer’s identification 
of Hsi-fan with Tibet proper is questionable, for Tibet then had its specific 
name, Wuw-ssii-isang, and its altitude always makes the growing of maize 
difficult (Bell 1928:31-32). 

Ever since the beginning of the Ming period (1368-1644) these western 
tribesmen, who had a great demand for Chinese fabrics and particularly tea, 
had been trading their horses for Chinese products at various government 
trading posts along that thousand-mile frontier. In addition to the thousands 
who regularly traded at the frontier posts, the number of tribesmen annually 
bearing tribute to the court at Peking was unusually large, although the court 
had from time to time vainly tried to reduce the frequency of such envoys and 
to limit the entourages to one thousand men."® It is fairly certain that maize 
was first brought to Peking as tribute by these western tribesmen sometime 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, hence the early Chinese name for 
maize, yii-mai (imperia! wheat), and its early vulgar name, the homonym 
yii-mai (jade wheat). The fact significant for scientists is that unless maize was 
relatively new to those western territories the tribesmen would not have 
brought it as kribute to the imperial court. 

Although the overland route of introduction of maize is well proved, the 
possibility of a maritime introduction cannot easily be ruled out. For the 
Augustian monk, Martino de Herrada, in 1577 witnessed maize cultivation 
in Ch’iian-ghou in southern Fukien (cited in Laufer 1906, II:236). T’ien 
I-héng, a scholar of Hangchow, testified in 1572 that maize was already fairly 
common in his native district (Liu-ch’ing jih-tsa, 1572 ed., ch. 26, pp. 8a-8b). 
Although T’ien said that maize originated from the western territories, it is 
extremely doubtful that maize was introduced to the southeast coast from the 
Yunnan area, because of the almost complete lack of reference to maize even 
in the seventeenth-century local histories of the inland Yangtze provinces 
east of Szechwan." The systematic cultivation of maize on the hills and moun- 
tains of the inland Yangtze region did not begin until the eighteenth century. 
It was impossible for maize to have reached the southeast coast from Yunnan 
in a few decades without leaving any traces in the vast Yangtze interior. Since 
the peanut, tobacco, and the Irish potato were all first introduced to the east 
coast, and the sweet potato was probably introduced by both maritime and 
overland routes, it is very unlikely that maize should have been brought into 
China only by way of India and Burma. 

Perhaps the truth is that in the history of dissemination of food plants 
there are many possible channels, such as traders, travelers, emissaries, and 
government officials, which have left little or no record. It is foolish to believe 
that a certain plant can be introduced into a new area only once, and then 
only by a certain route. A new plant may score an immediate success in one 
region and remain neglected in another for a considerable time. Sometimes 
only through repeated trial and error can a new plant strike root. Sometimes 
a new plant may actually be introduced more than once. The peanut, for in- 
stance, which had been introduced into Fukien and Kiangsu in the early six- 
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teenth century, was re-introduced into the Fu-ch’ing county of Fukien from 
Japan during the early years of the K’ang-hsi (1662-1712) period (Fu-ch’ing 
hsien-chih, 1747 ed., ch. 2, p. 18b). The sweet potato, though first introduced 
into Fukien in the mid-sixteenth century, was independently introduced into 
the sacred Buddhist island of P’u-t’o, near Ningpo, sometime before 1607." 

The real puzzle which Laufer has bequeathed to anthropologists and to 
botanists is his conclusion that maize was already produced in prodigious 
quantities in late-sixteenth-century China. He relied mainly on Herrada’s 
figures that in 1577 the Chinese paid 20,000,220 hanegs (1 haneg is equal to 
about 1-3/5 English bushels) of maize as tax in kind, as compared with 
33,120,200 hanegs of wheat. This has given hope to the extreme diffusionists 
that this gigantic figure for tax payment in maize, not to speak of the total 
national output of maize, would indicate that maize had been grown in China 
for a long time (Stonor and Anderson 1949; Heyerdahl 1952). It has also 
forced the believers in post-Columbian introduction to offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the most unusually rapid dispersion of maize in so huge a coun- 
try within so short a period of time. Analogy has therefore been drawn between 
the Ireland of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, whose back- 
ward economic and agricultural conditions made the rapid acceptance of the 
potato possible, and the China of the sixteenth century, which is alleged to 
have so readily welcomed maize (Mangelsdorf and Oliver 1951). 

But the China of the sixteenth century, with the exception of the backward 
mountainous southwest, which was still partially inhabited by the aborigines, 
had perhaps the world’s most advanced system of arable farming. Maize dur- 
ing the sixteenth century could strike root only in the relatively primitive 
southwest. Maize was, and still is, not welcomed by people of the southeast 
coast. In fact, such an analogy between maize in China and the potato in Ire- 
land would have been unnecessary, had Laufer been more critical of his author- 
ity." True, it was possible that in some scattered districts, where maize was 
one of the important crops, people paid maize in lieu of other cereal crops as 
tax in kind, which might not be officially recorded. But throughout the Ming 
period the total national summer tax in kind remained below 5,000,000 shih 
(Chinese bushel), mostly in rice and wheat, and the total national fall tax in 
kind amounted to less than 25,000,000 shih of rice." It is significant to note that 
T’ien-kung k’ai-wu, the famous early-seventeenth-century work on technology, 
which estimated that rice, the most important cereal crop, accounted for some 
seventy per cent of the total national food produce, with wheat as a poor second 
crop, did not even bother to mention maize (1637 ed., 1927 reprint, Book A, 
p. 1b). The Christian prime minister Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633), who trans- 
lated some of Matteo Ricci’s works into Chinese, mentioned maize only in a 
footnote in his famous encyclopedia on agriculture (Nung-chéng ch’iian- 
shu, 1843 reprint, ch. 25, p. 14b). From official Ming tax returns and from 
these outstanding authorities we know that Herrada’s figures are truly fan- 
tastic. 

Besides, while citing the greatest Chinese materia medica, Pén-ts’ao kang- 
mu of Li Shih-chén, completed in 1578, for unknown reasons Laufer omitted 
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Li’s most important qualifying statement: “Maize, originating from the 
western territories, is scantily grown [in the country]’”’ (1603 ed., ch. 32, p. 
1ib). True, Li, a native of Hupei who had not traveled very extensively, did 
not know that maize was already fairly commonly grown in Yunnan and in 
some areas of Szechwan and Sikang. Yet this qualifying statement from so 
eminent an authority as Li should not be summarily dismissed by modern 
students. Even in Fukien, where the terrain is mountainous and maize had 
made an early appearance, maize was found to have been grown only in scat- 
tered districts up to 1762." As will be discussed in detail in my other writings, 
maize was not extensively grown in China until the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of the eighteenth century made it necessary systematically to develop 
hills and mountains. The history of maize in China, therefore, offers nothing 
that contradicts common agricultural experience."® 

Summing up the introduction of maize into China, we may say that maize 
was introduced into China two or three decades before 1550; that it was prob- 
ably introduced by both the overland and maritime routes; that there is little 
reason to justify Laufer’s far-reaching conclusion, especially in the light of the 
introduction of other New World plants, that in the dissemination of food 
plants ‘“‘a land route is preferred over a sea route as their way of propagation” ; 
and that, barring a sensational discovery in Chinese sources clearly indicating 
a pre-Columbian introduction, Chinese maize as a topic for anthropological 
speculation should be closed. 

Concluding the whole article, we may say that the aggregate Chinese 
evidence on the peanut, the sweet potato, and maize definitely upholds the 
orthodox view of the post-Columbian introduction of American plants into 
East Asia. 


CHINESE TERMS USED IN TEXT 
Chang-chou 
Ch’ang-lo 
Ch’ang-shu 
Chang Wei-hua 
Ch’én Chén-lung 
Ch’én Ching-lun 
Chia-ting 
Chih-wu ming-shih t’u-k’ao ch’ang-pien 
Chin Hsiieh-tséng te 
chin-shu 
chou-chih 
Chou Liang-kung 
Ch’ii-chou Ais 
Ch’u Yiian #4; 
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Ch’iian-chou 
Chung-yii-fa 
fu-chih 
Fu-ch’ing 
Fu-ning 
Hsi-fan 
hsiang-yii 
hsien-chih 
Hsien-chii 


Hsii Kuang-ch’i 


Hsii-wén-hsien t’ung-k’ao 


Hsiieh-p’u tsa-shu 
Huang Hsing-tséng 
Hui-chou 
hung-shu 

hung-yii 
Kung-hsien 

Li Shih-chén 
Liu-ch’ing jih-tsa 
lo-hua-sheng 
Min-hsiao-chi 
Ming-tsa-chi 
Ming-shih 
Mu-mien-p’u 
Nung-chéng ch’iian-shu 
Pén-ts’ao kang-mu 
P’u-t’o-shan chih 
P’u-t’ien 

shan-yao 

Shih Hung-pao 
Shih-tsung chou 
Sung Ying-hsing 
Ta-li 

T’ai-ts’ang 

T’ien I-héng 


T’ien-kung k’ai-wu 
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t’ung-chih 
Wang Shih-mao +t 


Wu Ch’i-chiin “RG. 


Wu-ssii-tsang Fy 
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NOTES 


1 I am indebted to my colleague Professor Harry B. Hawthorn for his valuable suggestions. 

? The introduction of the Irish potato has already been dealt with in Berthold Laufer (1938). 
Since the potato was of much later introduction, it will not be discussed in this article. 

3 Chung-yii-fa (Commercial Press reprint), p. 3. The exact date of the first printing of this 
work is unknowi 

4 Cited in Chekiang t’ung-chih (1732 ed., CP reprint) ch. 105, p. 1872. 

5 Ch’u Yiian, Mu-mien p’u (Shanghai chang-ku ts’ung-shu ed.), p. 11b and postcript. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries cotton dealers from southern Fukien went to Shanghai 
in “hundreds and thousands of ships” to sell sugar and to buy raw cotton. 

® Since Luzon had been the old name for the Philippines known to fourteenth-century 
Chinese, there is no reason to suppose that Ch’én went there as merchant after permanent Spanish 
occupation. For a scholarly discussion of the name Luzon, cf. Chang Wei-hua, A Commentary of 
the Four Chapters on Portugal, Spain, Holland, and Italy in the History of the Ming Dynasty (in 
Chinese), pp. 73-75. 

7 The theme of a possible pre-Columbian introduction of maize into Asia has been revived 
by Stonor and Anderson (1949). They are supported by Carier (1950) and Heyerdahl (1952). 
The more important literature of the Americanists includes Merrill (1931, 1937) and Mangelsdorf 
and Oliver (1951). 

8 Kung-hsien chih (1555 ed., 1935 reprint) ch. 3, p. 1a. Maize is under the name yii-mai (jade 
wheat). After sampling hundreds of Chinese local histories only one case has been found in which 
the expression “‘jade wheat” is referred to buckwheat. This is the 1717 edition of Shil-tsung chou- 
chih (Yunnan), cited in Wu Ch’i-chiin, Chih-wu ming-shih t'u-k’ao ch’ang-pien (CP ed.), pn. 154— 
155. In the 1555 edition of Kung-hsien chih, however, there is no danger of wrong identification, for 
it lists various cereal plants and legumes including buckwheat. Besides, “jade wheat” is at the 
very end of the long list of cereal crops and legumes, a fact which in itself suggests the late arrival 
of maize. “Jade wheat” in numerous loca! histories is invariably referred to maize. 

® Ming-shih, ch. 331, passim; and Hsii-wén-hsien t' ung-k’ao (CP ed.), ch. 246, passim. 

10 Ming-shih, ch. 331, passim; and Hsii-wén-hsien t’ ung-k’ao, ch. 22, passim. 

1 So far the only exception is Hui-chou in southern Anhwei, where it was said that maize 
might have been introduced before the downfall of the Ming dynasty in 1644. This was because 
natives of this area, being traders to every corner of the empire, brought maize back in a relatively 
early date. Hui-chou fu-chih (1827 ed.), ch. 4B, pp. 38a—46a. 

12 P’y-t’o-shan chih (1607 ed.), ch. 2, p. 43b, and (1704 ed.), ch. 9, p. 21b. 

13 Even Laufer’s own words, if read objectively, already betray the untrustworthiness of 
Herrada’s figures: “It is very hard to see how the Augustine monks, who had paid but a flying visit 
to Kwangtung and Fukien, should have obtained such accurate statistical material for the total 
number of provinces, which, even in the present day, it is very hard to secure, and then only 
approximately.” 

4 Hsil-wén-hsien t ung-k’ao, ch. 2, passim. 

8 Fu-ning chou-chih (1762 ed.), ch. 20, pp. 24a-24b, the exhortation of the prefect who was 
an expert on maize. 
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16 Tt is well to remember that in eighteenth-century England, or even in Norfolk, the adoption Hsii 
of the four-course rotation system was slow and never “on such a scale as to make it possible to Asi 
speak of an agricultural, or an agrarian, revolution” (Ashton 1948:28). Huz 
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Peyotism, 1521-1891 
J. S. SLOTKIN 


University of Chicago 


| 1954 I had occasion to review the literature on the early history of peyo- 
tism, i.e., the use of peyote. The deeper I delved into the subject, the more 
unsatisfactory did the state of our knowledge appear. Consequently, it seemed 
useful to make a critical re-examination of the sources, so that future research 
might proceed on a sounder basis. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PEYOTE 
In any study of peyotism it is important to recognize that the term “‘pe- 
yote”’has referred to many plants, and that many terms have referred topeyote. 
By “‘peyote’”’ contemporary anthropologists mean the cactus Lophophora 
williamsii (Lemaire) Coulter (Coulter 1894:131-32; see Britton and Rose 
1922, III:83—85; IV:286). They do not mean any of the following: 
Mescal. 1. A genus of Amaryllidaceae, Agave spp. 


2. A food prepared from A gave. 
3. A fermented liquor made from the baked heads of A gave. 
4. A post-Conquest brandy distilled from pulque, the fermented 


sap of Agave. 

Mescal bean. A species of Leguminosae, Sophora secundiflora. 

Ololiuqui. A species of Convolvulaceae, Rivea corymbosa (Schultes 1941). 

Teonanacatl. A variety of Agaricaceae, Paneolus companulatus var. 

sphinctrinus (Schultes 1939, 1940). 

From the time of its earliest appearance in Mexican sources, “‘peyote”’ was 
a general rather than a particular term. Investigators have found an increas- 
ingly large number of plants referred to as ‘‘peyote.” In Table 1 a cumulative 
list of these meanings is given. At this stage of our knowledge we cannot say 
whether the meanings currently ascribed in Mexico to the term “peyote” go 
back to pre-Conquest times, or whether a recent widening of the meaning of 
the term has occurred. 

I have not found in the United States any study of the meanings of the 
term “‘peyote.”” However, in connection with the identification of peyote north 
of the Rio Grande, it is significant that none of the Solanaceae are recorded 
anywhere as having been called “‘peyote’’ before the twentieth century; there 
is some question about Datura meteloides being called “‘peyote”’ in the twentieth 
century; and in any case, there is no evidence that Datura stramonium (jimson 
weed) has never been called “peyote.” 
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The words “peyote” and “‘peyotl’” are the most common terms found in 
the sources. This means little historically. 


There is no evidence for a term for Lophophora williamsii, or “peyote,” in Proto-Uto- 
Aztecan; nor is there any evidence that any major linguistic division of Uto-Aztecan 
had a term for “peyote” at the proto-level. Among Uto-Aztecan tribes which had the 
peyote cult in aboriginal times there is evidence that a term resembling “hiku-”’ was 
used. This term shows evidence of borrowing between Uto-Aztecan groups rather than 
tracing to a genetic cognate. Thus there is no linguistic evidence for any great time 
depth for the use of “peyote” among the Uto-Aztecan peoples. [Kimball Romney, per- 
sonal communication. | 


TABLE 1 


CuMULATIVE List oF PLANTS CALLED “‘PEYOTE”’ IN MEXICO 


Plant Family 16th Century! Added in19th Century?) Added in 20th Century* 


Cactaceae | “Peyotl Zacatecensis” Ariocar pus fissuratus 
Lophophora williamsii A. kotschoubeyanus 
A. retusus 
Astrophytum asterias 
} A. capricorne 
A. myriostigma 


Dolichothele longimamma 
Obregonia denegrii 
Pelecyphora aselliformis 


Solisia pectinata 
Strombocactus disciformis* 


| Azlekium riiterit 
| 
| 
| 


Compositae “Peyotl Xochimilcensis’’®, Senecio calophyllus Senecio cervariaefolius 
Cacalia cordifolia or | S. cardiophyllus S. grayanus 
Senecio albo-lutescens S. petasitis S. tolucanus* 


S. hartwegii 


Crassulaceae Cotyledon caespitosa | Cotyledon spp. 


Leguminosae Rhynchosia longeracemosa 
[Solanaceae] [Datura meteloides|® 


From: Hernandez 1577d, I1I:70-71. 

2 From: Herrera 1882:122; Peyotes 1900; Ramirez 1902:55. 

3 From: Ochoterena 1926; Martinez 1937:379-80; Schultes 1937b:77, 82. 

* Incomplete listing. 

5 Called such perhaps because its use was limited to the highest grade of shamans, known as 
xochimilca (Mendieta 1596:224; Torquemada 1615, III:39a). 

6 Though Schultes gives this Datura, I cannot find it in his authority. 


In addition, the following native terms are usually considered to refer to 
Lophophora williamsii: 


e 
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Coahuilteco: pajé (Garcia 1760:15). 

Opata: pejori (Aguirre 1762:92; 1764:547-—48). 

Tarahumara: hicoli (Steffel 1791:327); jicuri (Tellechea 1826:67); gicuri 

(Tellechea 1826: 76). 

Kiowa Apache: ho-as, ho-se (Hall 1886:130). 

Comanche: wo-co-wist (Hall 1886:130); woqui (White 1888:98—99). 

The scientific terminology is also complicated, because of the taxonomic 
problems presented by the plant. Thus there are the following nineteenth- 
century synonyms for Lophophora williamsii: 

Anhalonium spp. (Lemaire 1839: 1-3) 

Echinocactus williamsii (Salm-Reifferscheid-Dyck 1845: 385-86) 

Mamillaria fissurata (Engelmann 1856: 132) 

Finally, peyote appears in English under the following names: 

dry whisky (Havard 1885:38) 
dumpling cactus (Watson 1889: 125) 
mescal (Myers 1889:191) 

mescal bean (White 1888:98) 
muscale button (Briggs 1887) 

white mule (Lumholtz 1902, I: 358) 

All these lists raise a fundamental question. When some one of the relevant 
terms is used in the early literature, does it refer particularly to Lophophora 
williamsii, or generally to a large class of narcotic and medicinal plants? In 
most cases the sources are inadequate to provide a positive answer to this 
question. 


TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION OF PEYOTISM 


Many problems arise in determining the tribal distribution of peyotism for 
the period from 1521 to 1891. First, is a plant named in a source to be identified 
as Lophophora williamsii? Second, is the absence of information on the use of 
peyote in the accounts of a tribe evidence of its nonuse by that tribe? Peyotism 
is not an obvious culture trait; knowledge of its existence depends upon fairly 
intimate acquaintance with the people; therefore lack of information on peyo- 
tism (particularly in travel accounts) is not evidence of the absence of the trait. 
Third, only a fraction of the documents, published and unpublished, has been 
examined for data on peyotism. 

For all these reasons, nothing exhaustive or definitive can be said about the 
tribal distribution of peyotism at this time. The accompanying Table 2, and 
the map,‘ merely summarize the documentary evidence known to me. It is 
also of interest to note that the term “peyote” appears in place names both in 
Mexico and the United States (Table 3). 

Perhaps some readers will be surprised to see tribes north of the Rio Grande 
included at such early dates. However, there seem to be both theoretical and 
empirical justifications for these findings. 

If we use Kirchhoff’s terminology (Kirchhoff 1952), peyotism is found early 
in the Mesoamerican and Greater Southwest cultural superareas. Restricting 
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TABLE 2 


TRIBAL DistRIBUTION OF PEeyotisM, 1521-1891 


Tribe Sources 


Aztec! Mufioz Camargo c. 1590:134; Cardenas 1591: 3v; 
M. de Leon 1611:112v; Ruiz de Alarcon 1629: 
131, 135, 146, 195; Alva 1634:8v; Serna 1656: 


300 passim 

Zacateco Hernandez 1577d, III :70; Primeras misiones 1598: 
48 

Queres Perea 1631:no. 28 

Tarasco Perea 1632:181v—182r 

Acaxee Perez de Ribas? 1645, III :33 

Lagunero Perez de Ribas? 1645, III:248 

Coahuilteco A. de Leon 1649:42; Mota Padilla’ 1742:382; 


Garcia 1760:15; Lorenzo de la Pena 1770:29r; 
Morfi 1777:194. Gatschet 1886:68, 74, 114. 


Cazcan Estrada y Flores 1659:21 
Caddo* Espinosa 1709:61; Hidalgo 1716:267; Velasco 
1716:76 
Hopi New Mexico 1720 
Isleta New Mexico 1720 
Taos New Mexico 1720 
Cora Arias y Saavedra c. 1672:26; Ortega et al. 1754:18 
Opata Aguirre 1762:92-93, 1764:547-48; Alegre? c. 1767, 
IT :219-20 
Tamaulipeco Santa Maria c. 1760:406-409; Mexico 1785:357, 
360 
Pima Alegre? c. 1767, 11:219-20 
Jumano Estado post 1769:65 
Tarahumara Steffel 1791:327, 363; Tellechea 1826:67, 76 
Comanche Hall 1886:130; White 1888:98-99; U. S. Census 
Office 1894:532 
Kiowa Hall 1886:130; White 1888:98; Mooney 1891; 
U. S. Census Office 1894:531, 532 
Kiowa Apache White 1888:98; U. S. Census Office 1894:532 
Huichol Corona 1888 :lxvii-Ixviii 
Tonkawa Wood 1890:194 
Lipan Apache Coulter 1891:129; Havard 1896:38 
Unspecified Tribes 
Mexico Hernandez 1577b, sig. d 2r; Ponce 15—:11; Perea 
1631 :nos. 28, 30; Briggs 1887:276; Rusby 1888: 
127 
Central Western Mexico Arregui 1621:51-52; Arlegui® 1737:144—45, 154-55 


“Chichimeca” (i.e., Guachi- Hernandez 1577d, I1I1:71; Sahagun 1585a, VIII: 
chil, Guamare, Pame, and 178v; 1585c, IIT:118, 230 
Zacateco) 


- 
| 
| 

| 
"(Table 2—Continued on p. 200) 
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Tribe Sources 


Southwest Havard 1885:521; 1896:38; Briggs 1887:276; 
Bandelier 1890, I:88n. 
Oklahoma 
Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Wichita Agency Myers 1889:191 
Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Agency Ashley 1890:180 


1 For purposes of this paper I attribute all Nahuatl material to the Aztec. But this may be 
incorrect, since Nahuatl was used as an intertribal language (Cervantes de Salazar c. 1567:33; 
Mendieta 1596:522, 661, 687). 

2 These are generalized Jesuit compilations; evidently the primary sources are the Annual 
Letters (Dunne 1938), which are unavailable to me. 

3 These are generalized Franciscan compilations; I have not traced the primary sources. 

‘ For purposes of this paper I attribute all “Texas” material to the Caddo. But the term 
may have a more general meaning in Velasco (see Bolton 1910). 

5 “By 1890 there probably were no tribes intact in the area west of the Pecos. The Lipans 
in northern Mexico were probably raiding into the Big Bend area, but no tribes were living in the 
area” (J. G. McAllister, personal communication). 


ourselves to the latter superarea, and going from west to east across northern 
Mexico, peyotism is recorded for these tribes adjacent to those of the United 
States: Pima, Opata, Jumano, Lagunero, and Coahuilteco. Evidence is lack- 
ing only for the Concho, on whom the material is scanty. (Nor have I been able 
to find early references for the Chiricahua, Mescalero, or Lipan Apache; pre- 


TABLE 3 


PEYOTE IN PLACE NAMES 


Tribe Associated 


Place Name! 
with Locality 


Lomeria de Peyotes, Coahuila (Alessio Robles 1938: map op. 20). Coahuilteco 
Here was founded in 1698 the Franciscan Mision del Dulce Nom- 
bre de Jess de Peyotes (ibid., pp. 210, 373-74, 537) 
Peyote, San Luis Potosi (Amer. Geogr. Soc. 1945:108). Founded? Guachichil 
San Juan Peyotan, Jalisco (Amer. Geogr. Soc. 1945:140). Near Cora 
here was founded in 1722 the Jesuit Mision del Santa Rita 
Peyotan (Alegre c. 1767, III :206-209, 215) 
Peyula, Hidalgo (Amer. Geogr. Soc. 1945:108). Founded? Otomi 
Pyote, Ward County, Texas. Founded c. 1882. Lipan Apache 


1 In addition, from what seems to be the garbled account of a Protestant missionary (Pierson 
1915:201), I gather that there was a Franciscan church or mission of Santa Nina de Peyotes in or 
near Rosales (Sonora or Durango). It is probably also referred to in the following statement: 
“ *E] Santo Nifio de Peyote’ of Santa Rosalia is apparently a local variation of El Santo Nijio de 
Atoche” (La Barre 1938: 162). I have not been able to find any primary sources on the subject. 
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sumably for the same reason.) Now, on the basis of the culture-area theory, 
we might expect that if peyotism is found in some parts of the Greater South- 
west, it might well occur in others. Besides, there is known cultural continuity 
across the Rio Grande (Sociedad Mexicana de Anthropologia 1944). Therefore, 
a priori it seems probable that peyotism was a trait in that part of the Greater 
Southwest which is north of the Rio Grande. In addition, the uses of peyote 
described in the early northern sources conform to our own Southwest culture 
pattern (Parsons 1939, I1:1094-97). Consequently on theoretical grounds 
there seems to be no basis for skepticism. 

Empirically, one might argue that the “peyote” referred to in the early 
northern sources is not Lophophora williamsii. However, if we take into con- 
sideration that peyote is indigenous over a wide area north of the Rio Grande, 
that we have a number of documents referring to “peyote” which are com- 
pletely independent of one another, and that there is no evidence that Datura 
was ever called “peyote” north of the Rio Grande, the identification of 
peyotism north of the river seems no more improbable than south of it. 

Also, it should be realized that the use of peyote was not limited to the 
tribes of its native habitat. The plant was of sufficient social value to make it 
the object of travel or trade. For example, we are told that the Opata obtained 
their peyote “from the mountains of Taraumara”’ (Aguirre 1762:92). 

So far I have been speaking of peyotism among the Indians. 

In addition, by 1620 it had been adopted so widely by non-Indians as to be 
considered a problem to the Inquisition in New Spain. For after 1575 the In- 
quisition had no jurisdiction over Indians‘ (Recopilacion [Spain 1681:6.1.35}); 
yet in 1620 it passed a decree against the use of peyote (Inquisition 1620), and 
inquisitors subsequently took action in cases coming to their notice (Perea 
1631: nos. 28, 30; 1632:181r-182r; Perez de Ribas 1645, II11:33; Inquisition 
1650). 

Some aspects of peyotism also diffused into Western civilization. The plant 
itself was first studied by taxonomists and introduced to European cactus fan- 
ciers in 1839 (Lemaire 1839: 1—3) § It appeared occasionally in Mexican medical 
works of the nineteenth century (Academia Farmaceutica 1846:45; Oliva 
1854, II:392). Modern pharmacological and psychological research on peyote 
was begun by Briggs’ (1887), and continued by Lewin (Lewin 1888). 


USES OF PEYOTE 


We are still beset by problems when we turn to the uses of peyote. In the 
first place, a high degree of familiarity with the customs of a people is needed 
before all their uses of peyote can be understood—and no observers before the 
end of the nineteenth century seem to have had such familiarity. In the second 
place, peyotism is usually believed to violate Western mores, so that prejudices 
against it tend to distort descriptions of its use. In many cases the accounts 
by Westerners of the uses and effects of peyote read like the accounts by pagan 
Romans of early Christian rites, and are about as reliable. 

Nevertheless, the accompanying Table 4 is an attempt to classify the uses 
of peyote, when they are given in the sources. The most significant result 
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TABLE 4 


Uses oF Peyote, By TRIBE, 1521-1891 


I. Individual 
A. To reduce fatigue and hunger 
“Chichimeca” (Sahagun 1585c, III :230) 
B. Medicine 
1. Externally 
Zacateco (Hernandez 1577d, III:70) 
Aztec (Serna 1656:303) 
Opata (Aguirre 1762:92-93, 1764:547-48; Alegre c. 1767, I1:219-20) 
Pima (Alegre c. 1767, I1:219-20) 
2. Internally 
Acaxee (Perez de Ribas 1645; III :33) 
Lagunero (Perez de Ribas 1645, III :249) 
Cazcan (Estrada y Flores 1659:21) 
Mexico (Havard 1896:38) 
Central western Mexico (Arlegui 1737: 144-45) 
C. To induce “visions” for purposes of supernatural revelation 
Aztec (Mufioz Camargo c. 1590:134; Cardenas 1591:3v; M. de Leon 1611: 
112v; Ruiz de Alarcon 1629:131, 135, 146, 195; Serna 1656:385-86) 
Zacateco (Primeras misiones 1598:48; Arlegui 1737:154) 
Queres (Perea 1631:no. 28) 
Tarasco (Perea 1632:181v—182r) 
Lagunero (Perez de Ribas 1645, III:33) 
Cazcan (Estrada y Flores 1659:21) 
Tamaulipeco (Santa Maria c. 1760:408) 
Isleta (New Mexico 1720) 
Taos (New Mexico 1720) 
Coahuilteco (Mota Padilla 1742:382; Morfi 1777:194) 
Comanche (White 1888 :98-99) 
Kiowa Apache (White 1888 :98) 
Kiowa (White 1888:98) 
Unspecified tribes: 
Mexico (Perea 1631: nos. 28, 30) 
Central western Mexico (Arregui 1621:51-52) 
“Chichimeca” (Hernandez 1577d, II1:70-71; Sahagun 1585c, III:230) 
Southwest (Briggs 1887 :276) 
D. Amulet for protection against danger 
Central western Mexico (Arlegui 1737:155) 
E. Intoxicant 
Coahuilteco (Mota Padilla 1742 :382) 
Lipan Apache (Coulter 1891:129; Havard 1896:38) 
“Chichimeca” (Sahagun 1585c, IIT:118) 
New Mexico (Havard 1885:521) 
II. Collective 
Comanche (U. S. Census Office 1894:532) 
A. Used in tribal rites 
Coahuilteco (A. de Leon 1649:42. Gatschet 1886:68, 114) 


(Table 4—Continued on p. 210) 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
Caddo (Espin«sa 1709:61; Hidalgo 1716:267; Velasco 1716:76) 
Cora (Aria: y Saavedra c. 1672:26; Ortega et al. 1754:18) 
Tameulipeco (Santa Maria c. 1760:406-409) 
Jumano (4stado post 1769:65) 
Huickol (Corona 1888 :lxvii-lxviii) 
“Chichimeca” (Sahagun 1585a, VIII:178v) 
B. A cult 
Kiowa (Mooney i291) 


of this analysis is that the individual uses (to reduce fatigue and hunger, as a 
medicine, to induce ‘‘visions’”’ for purposes of supernatural revelation, as an 
amulet, and as an intoxicant), and the collective use in tribal rites, all seem 
equally old and part oi a single trait complex. Only the collective cult seems 
recent. 

I find it interesting to compare the list in Table 4 with the uses of peyote 
among the contemporary Menomini. Individually, the latter use peyote in- 
ternally as a medicine, and take it in order to have “‘visions.”’ Collectively, of 
course, it is cultic (Slotkin 1952). 


HISTORY OF PEYOTISM 
A. Old Peyote Complex 


In considering the history of peyotism, the first question that arises is 
whether all the tribes known to use peyote by 1800, let us say, had done so 
before the Conquest (1521), or whether some of them adopted it through ac- 
culturation under post-Conquest influences. I know of no data by which to 
answer this quesiion with any degree of reliability. 

Using the Rio Grande as a line of demarcation, these considerations apply 
just as much to the northern tribes as tu the southern. There are early records 
of peyotism in (a) the Southwest: Queres, 1631; Hopi, Isleta, and Taos, 1720; 
Pima, c. 1764; (b) Gulf: Coahuilteco, 1760; (c) and marginal Southern Plains: 
Caddo, 1709. Since peyote is indigenous over a wide area north of the Rio 
Grande, and there is cultural continuity across the river (Sociedad Mexicana 
de Antropologia 1944), there seems to be no reason why peyotism in the north 
should not be as old as in the south—or at least pre-Conquest. 

From the time of the earliest records, peyotism in both the northern and 
southern tribes seems to have been part of one trait complex. Individually, 
peyote primarily was used as a medicine and to obtain “‘visions”’ for purposes 
of supernatural revelation. Collectively, it was an element in tribal dancing 
rites, the peyote evidently being used to induce a trance state during the dance. 


B. Peyote Cult 


In 1891 the Indians in Oklahoma were found to have something new—a 
“‘mescal rite” (Mooney 1891). This is the peyote cult, a trait complex consist- 
ing of a voluntary religious organization, whose rite is one of prayer and quiet 
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contemplation, centered on peyote both as a symbol of the spirits being wor- 
shiped and as a sacrament. It is quite different from the older form of collec- 
tive peyotism, which, to repeat, consists of tribal participation in a dancing 
rite with peyote as a mere component. There are significant differences between 
the two beth in form (Stewart 1948:19-30) and function (Petrullo 1940). Be- 
cause of varying social conditions between the two countries, the tribal rite is 
now found in Mexico;* the peyote cult, in the United States.° 

The next series of questions, accordingly, is: When did the peyote cult 
originate? In what tribe was it invented? What was the history of its diffusion? 

I do not know any documents by which to answer these questions. Most 
students attempt to substitute tradition and the remote recall of informants, 
but my own experience leads me to reject them both as unreliable.'*"" How- 
ever, this need not lead us to a dead end: I do not see why our present ignorance 
cannot be remedied by future research."* Meanwhile, the following tentative 
answers may be given to the questions asked above. 

Mooney’s investigation (1896b:653, 1892a) establishes 1891 as the /er- 
minus ante quem of the peyote cult. How much earlier it was invented, is 
unknown. 

I do not know of any contemporary record of Mooney’s concerning the 
tribes having the peyote cult in 1891. Several decades later he stated, presuma- 
bly from earlier notes, that these tribes had peyotism: Mescalero Apache, 
Kiowa, Comanche, Kiowa Apache, Wichita, Caddo, and Tonkawa (Mooney 
1915: 70-71, 73-74; 1918:63). Unfortunately, he does not state whether all had 
the peyote cult, or whether some had only the old peyote complex. Now, the 
cult may have originated among these tribes, or may have come to them al- 
ready developed; at present there seems to be no basis for deciding between 
the alternatives. 

Mooney makes some statements about the diffusion of peyotism, though 
I do not know the evidence upon which they are founded. For whatever it may 
be worth, the following filiation through 1891 has been constructed from a few 
of his remarks (Mooney 1918: 70; 1898: 239; 1896b:904): 


Mescalero Apache Tonkawa 


Comanche 
Kiowa Kiowa Apache? 
Caddo Wichita? 
There are many limitations to this filiation. (a) It tells us little about the dif- 
fusion of the peyote cult, since Mooney fails to discriminate between the older 
complex and the newer cult. (6) Not only was there interaction between the 
Mescalero Apache, on the one hand, and the tribes in Oklahoma, on the other 
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TABLE 5 


RESERVATIONS ON WHICH PEyoTISM IS REPORTED TO HAVE EXISTED BEFORE 1900. 
By AGENCY, TRIBE, AND PoPpuLaTIon, 1890 


NEW MEXICO 
Mescalero Agency (established 1873) 


** Mescalero Apache and Lipan Apache 513 
OKLAHOMA 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency (established 1869) 

* Cheyenne 2,272 
* Arapaho 1,100 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita Agency (established 1867) 
* Kiowa 1,140 
* Comanche 1,598 
* [Kiowa] Apache 326 
** Wichita 174 
** Caddo 538 
Towaconie [Wichita] 150 
Keechie [Caddo] 66 
Waco [Wichita] 34 
Delaware 95 

Osage Agency (established 1866) 

Osage 1,509 
Kansas 198 
Quapaw 71 
Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland Agency (established 1876) 
Pawnee 804 
Ponca 605 
Otoe and Missouria 358 

* Tonkawa and Lipan Apache 76 


From: U. S. Census Office 1894:102; U. S. Comm. Ind. Aff. 1890:440-442, 456, 458. 

Single asterisked tribes are those reported by reservation agents to have had peyotism by 
1890 (U. S. Comm. Ind. Aff. 1886-90). Double-asterisked tribes are additional ones reported by 
Mooney to have had peyotism by 1891 (Mooney 1915:70—71, 73-74; 1918:63). 

For a map of all reservations in 1890, see U. S. Comm. Ind. Aff. 1890, end map. For a detailed 
map of reservations in Oklahoma, see U. S. Census Office 1894, map op. 242. For a map of Okla- 
homa showing the complex historical changes in reservations and tribes, see Schmeckebier 1927, 
map op. 130. 


(Mooney 1896b:805; 1898:246-47), but the latter also had Carrizo (i.e., 
Coahuilteco) prisoners from whom they might have learned about peyotism 
(Mooney 1898:400). (c) He does not take into account the sources quoted in 
the appendix. 

Anyway, irrespective of where or when it originated, the peyote cults’ pres- 
ent importance is probably due to diffusion from the tribes of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Wichita Agency after the failure of the Ghost Dance of 
1889-918 
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APPENDIX: SOURCES ON PEYOTISM NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE, 1631-1891 


1 
A 


Ana Cadimo [a mestiza] ...says and denounces concerning herself that it was 
about a year ago that the Indians [around Santa Fe; i.e., Tewa, Tano, or Queres] anda 
Mexican Indian woman called Francisca, the wife of Domingo Sombrerero, a Mexican 
Indian, were telling her that she [Ana] was bewitched, and that she should take peyote 
(peiote) and [that] with it she would see [by means of a vision] the person who had be- 
witched her and done her evil: and that, seeing him, she would recover immediately; 
and [that] she would also see the charm [used against her], and where it was. And [she 
declared] that the said Mexican Indian woman offered to give it [i.e., peyote] to her if 
she had had it; but since she did not have it, she told this declarant [Ana] to find an 
Indian who would give it to her. And so she sought an old Indian of San Marcos [Tano 
and Queres), of the Queres tribe, who took a bunch [of peyote] and gave it to this de- 
clarant with a little water. And [she declared] that it had no effect on her hearing or on 
her health, nor [did] the rest that they had said [occur]. And [she declared] that because 
she did not know that she thus became unqualified for communion, she had not con- 
fessed before. 

This declarant further says that it must have been about two or three years [ago] 
that a Tegua [Tewa] Indian woman from the pueblo of San Ildefonso, called Francisca 
Laphitafia, gave her other herbs (otras ierbas) to drink, dissolved in a gourd of water 
[for] two nights. But that first the Indian woman [who] gave it to her to drink, per- 
formed some ceremonies and conjurations, and related and gave her to understand by 
the gestures and grimaces that she made, that she saw some visions in the [medicated] 
water; and that to that which she saw in the water she was making music and talking. 
And then she gave it to this declarant to drink, saying that with that she would be 
cured. 

And [she declared] that she [Ana] does not know any more, except that two years 
[ago] this same Mexican Indian woman [Francisca Sombrerero] was said openly in this 
town [Sante Fe] to have taken peyote in order to see who came from fierra de pas 
[Mexico], and that this is the truth [Perea 1631: nos. 28-30]. 


Comment: 1A-C are inquisition documents. According to the first para- 
graph, the Queres, and perhaps the Tewa and Tano, used peyote. The second 
paragraph, because it refers to “‘other herbs,” is included to show that “‘peyote”’ 
was not used as a general term standing for all narcotic or medicinal plants. 
The third paragraph is included to show that the use of peyote was sufficiently 
well known to become a topic of general gossip. Finally, because people from 
Mexico are involved in the case, we may infer that the plant being called 
“peyote” in New Mexico is the same as that called “‘peyote” in Mexico. 


B 


Luis Pacheco, [Spanish] soldier and citizen of the city of Santa Fe . . . declared for 
the relief of his conscience, that on the 10th of December of the past year of 1631, being 
in the habitations of the irrigated lands, in the house of Juan Anton, the mulatto hus- 
band of Ana [Maria], a Mexican ladina, and there being present Jusepe [de la Cruz], a 
ladino Indian of the Queres tribe, interpreter or Indian interpreter of the priest Friar 


| 
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Christobal de Quiros, superior of the pueblo of San Felipe [Queres], a servant of this 
declarant [Pacheco] having fallen and broken an arm, and that cooking a poultice (?) 
(bilma) to put on him, the said declarant said, “If we had here a little peyote (peioie), 
it would be very good for this.”’ And that the said Juan Anton answered, “Peyote is not 
oily good for this, but to find stolen things [as well]. That when I was in the mines of 
Mapimi [Durango] in New Spain [i.e., Mexico], there having been stolen from my serv- 
ani and from an Indian—from her [i.e., the former] an underskirt and other clothing, 
aad from the Indian some blankets—and going to look for it, and not finding it, I took 
six or seven heads or roots of peyote and, ground, I drank it. And afterwards I went 
into a private room and there appeared to me an old man and an old woman. And he 
asked me what was my difficulty, and I answered him that they had stolen that cloth- 
ing. And he answered me, ‘Don’t worry; go to a certain place; you will find it there.’ And 
I and the Indian from whom they had stolen the blankets went there, and we found an 
Indian who had the clothing, and we took it away from him” [Perea 1632: 181r]. 


Comment: Since Pacheco was a citizen of Santa Fe (founded 1609), he may 
very well have learned about peyote from the neighboring Indians. 


In this town and convent of San Francisco of Sandia of New Mexico... being 
called before Friar Esteban de Perea, commissioner of the Holy Office |i.e., Inquisition] 
of these provinces, there appeared an Indian of the Queres tribe . . . the interpreter 
named Jusepe [de la Cruz], of the convent of San Phelipe, skilled (/adino) in the Spanish 
language. . . . He said that he remembered that in the month of December he went to 
look for some horses on the ranch of Juan Anton, mulatto husband of Ana [Maria], a 
Mexican Indian; on which he found that there was also Luis Pacheco, soldier, taking 
care of a servant of his who had broken a collar bone, with the black one’s herb. Where- 
upon Juan Anton said that if he had peyote, it alone would be enough to cure him. And 
that not only was peyote good for that, but also for finding stolen things. Inasmuch as 
it had happened to him that off there in New Spain (he [Jusepe] does not remember 
where he said), having had stolen from him some blankets from his house, through the 
agency of a Tarasco Indian the said Juan Anton took peyote, and threw himself down 
to sleep right away. And in his dreams there appeared an old man who said to him, 
“What is the matter? Why are you sad?” And the said Juan Anton answered, “I am 
this way because someone stole some blankets from me.” And the said old man an- 
swered him, “Get up. Go to such and such a place. And going into such and such a 
house there, you will find the Indian woman and the stolen blankets.” And the said 
Juan Anton went, and found the blankets and the Indian woman as the said old man 
had told him [Perea 1632: 181v—182r]. 


2 


Only in their general dances which they [i.e., the Caddo] hold, do they use a root 
called peyote, or some other herbs that affect their heads. But not all partake of them 
[Espinosa 1709: 61]. 


3 


... in their [i.e., Caddo] dances they have the Indian braves or the Indian women 
who get drunk on peyote or frixolillo [mescal bean], which they make for the occasion, 
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and the people believe everything these persons tell them they have seen [Hidalgo 
1716: 267]. 


4 


The Texans [Caddo?] do not use pulque or other drinks, but there is one that is 
named after the Peyote, which they use in their dances, and this drink makes them see 
visions or fantasies [Velasco 1716: 76]. 


5 


The next source is too long to quote here. It is the record of a trial held in 
Taos in 1720. During the proceedings it developed that an Isleta, who had 
lived among the Hopi after the Pueblo Revolt, and now resided in Taos, had 
brought peyote with him from the Hopi (New Mexico 1720). 

Comment: This case was tried by the civil authorities. Was there a law 
against peyote, or were the defendants guilty of disturbing the peace? The 
only civil law against peyote known to me is the decree of 1785. 


6 


“Have you eaten peyote?” (Garcia 1760:15). 
Comment: This question appears in a manual for confessors used among 
the Coahuilteco of Texas. 


7 
Major J. B. Pond, of New York, informs me that in Texas, during the Civil War, 
the so-called Texas Rangers, when taken prisoners and deprived of all other stimulating 


drinks, used mescal buttons, or “white mule,” as they called them. They soaked the 
plants in water and became intoxicated with the liquid [Lumholtz 1902, I: 358]. 


Comment: Irrespective of from whom the peyote was obtained, this text 
shows that it was known in Texas at the time. 


8 
A 


Anhalonium fissuratum, Eng. (Peyote).... Found on rocky highlands west of 
Devil’s River, specially in Presidio County, extending thence into Mexico. 

The fleshy part of the plant is used, and pieces are found in most Mexican houses. 
An infusion of it is said to be good in fevers. It is principally as an intoxicant that the 
Peyote has become noted, being often added to “tizwin” [a fermented liquor made from 
corn] or other mild fermented native drink to render it more inebriating. If chewed it 
produces a sort of delirious exhilaration which has won for it the designation of ‘dry 
whisky” [Havard 1885:521]. 


B 


While stationed on the Rio Grande, west of the Pecos [1880-1884"], my attention 
was drawn to a plant, called Peyote, which appears to possess remarkable properties. 
It is Anhalonium Engelmanni . . . Mexicans cut it into slices which are kept dry for 
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medicinal purposes, being commonly used in fevers. It is principally as an intoxicant, 
however, that it has become noted along the Mexican border, being eaten raw or added 
to native tizwin [a fermented liquor made from corn] to make it stronger. It is said that 
Indians or Mexicans partaking of this adulturated tizwin become temporarily crazy 
and uncontrollable [Havard 1896: 38]. 


Comment: The Indians were probably Lipan Apache. 


9 
A 


The Comanches and a few of the Kiowas secure the tops of a kind of cactus that 
comes from Mexico, which they eat, and it produces the same effect as opium, fre- 
quently putting them to sleep for twenty-four hours at a time. I shall forward to you 
some specimens, that the same may be analyzed, and as the habit of using it seems to 
be growing among them, and is evidently injurious, I would respectfully suggest that 
the same be made contraband. The Comanches call it wo-co-wist. The [Kiowa] Apaches 
ho-as or ho-se [Hall 1886: 130]. 


B 


During the past two years many of the Comanches and [Kiowa] Apaches and a few 
of the Kiowas have become addicted to the use of a fruit which they procure from Mex- 
ico and which is said by them to be the fruit of a cactus that grows along the Pecos 
River and the Rio Grande and on the plains of Mexico and New Mexico. I am not suffi- 
ciently learned in botany to say what it is. Its common name here among the whites is 
mescal bean. In size it is about one-fourth of an inch thick and 1} inches in diameter. 
When dry it is hard and about the color of bright tobacco, and it is not unlike tobacco 
in taste. The center of the upper side is covered with a coat of gray fuzz. Its effect on 
the Indians is believed by medical men to be somewhat like that of bangue. It not only 
makes physical wrecks of them in a short time, but it destroys their mental faculties as 
well. While under its influence they are in dreamland and see the most beautiful visions. 
One of the strange hallucinations which it produces is the belief that everything seen 
in these visions is real. 

The Indians have even come to look upon this bean—Woqui, as the Comanches 
call it—as an oracle, endowed with the power of revelation. This belief was the primary 
cause of the shooting for which George Maddox, the Comanche, is now incarcerated in 
the Dallas jail, as hereinbefore alluded to. One morning he reported to the blacksmith 
at the Fort Hill issue station that he had the night before shot at his wife three times, 
but that it was all right, as he had missed her and they were going to continue to live 
together. When questioned as to the cause, he stated that the day before his wife con- 
fessed to him that she had been unfaithful to him. But as she was mad at him at the 
time he did not know whether to believe her or not. He determined to consult his Woqui 
to ascertain whether she had told him the truth or had only told the story to exasperate 
and worry him, and to get inspiration as to what course he should pursue towards 
her. That night he ate freely of his Woqui. It told him to shoot at his wife three times. 
If he hit her he would thereby know that she had told him the truth and deserved to 
die for her infidelity to him. If, upon the other hand, he missed her, she had merely 
told him a falsehood because she was mad at him and he must continue to live with and 
confide in her. 
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Thus it is seen that this hallucination is liable to assume a dangerous form. Indeed, 
many white people living in the vicinity of the Comanches and knowing the extent to 
which they were using these beans were becoming alarmed for their safety, when in 
June last I determined to take such steps as seemed practicable to suppress the vice. 
I issued an order, in writing, forbidding any Indian to use the beans or have any in his 
possession, and declaring that 1 would punish any violation of the order by withholding 
rations, annuity goods, and lease money. At first the Comanches declared that they 
would not obey the order. They said they would rather die than be deprived of their 
Woqui. I went down to Fort Sill and had a talk with them, the result of which was an 
agreement that I would permit them to eat their beans one night at each full moon for 
three or four months, and that they would not eat any at any other time. They also 
agreed that when their present supply of beans gave out they would quit entirely. . . . 

I would respectfully recommend that there should be legislation to prohibit traffic 
in these beans with Indians in about the same manner that liquor traffic with them is 
prohibited [White 1888: 98-99]. 


Cc 


I desire to call to your special attention to [sic] the report of my predecessor, Special 
Agent E. E. White, on woqui, or mescal. ... The use of this fruit as a stimulant is 
alarmingly on the increase among the Indians [of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita 
Agency], and unless some step is taken in the near future to prevent this traffic it will 
not only retard their progress for many years, but finally make slaves and kill them 
with the same certainty that the morphine, opium, or alcohol habit kills the white 
man. The traders on this reservation are not allowed to sell them this article, but they 
procure it from men across the North Fork of Red River, who are merchants and trad- 
ers in Greer County, Tex. [Myers 1889: 191]. 


D 


Some concern has been expressed that these Indians [of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Agency] might become addicted to the use of woqui or mescal as a stimulant. Very little 
has found its way here, and that was brought by the Kiowa Indians while on a visit. 
Every effort will be made to keep it out. I am informed it is exposed for sale by traders 
in Greer County, Texas [Ashley 1890: 180]. 


E 
We find that this tribe [i.e., the Tonkawa] is addicted to the use of the mescal bean 
and we are doing our best to discourage and prevent its use among them [Wood 1890: 
194]. 
Comment: These reservation agency sources give us the following filiation: 
? 


Comanche Kiowa Kiowa Apache 1886 


Tonkawa? Cheyenne Arapaho 1890 
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I am sure that the texts given here represent only a fraction of the material 
available in the National Archives and in the files of the various agencies. 


F 
Kiowas. ...some danger is apprehended from the too common use of mescal 
[U. S. Census Office 1894: 531]. 
G 


. . of late many of the Comanches and [Kiowa] Apaches and a few of the Kiowas 
have become addicted to the use of a fruit they procure from Mexico, called by the 
white people mescal. This must not be confused with the bean called by the [Comanche] 
Indians wo-qui, or wo-co-wist, a bean used by the Comanches in their religious serv- 
ices. When dry this bean, which is the fruit of a certain species of cactus, is hard and 
about the color of bright tobacco and not unlike it in taste. When eaten freely it pro- 
duces a profound slumber, often lasting 24 hours, accompanied by visions said to be 
similar to those of the famous lotus. The dance and ceremonies of the Woqui lodges 
[tipi?] are not a debauch, but are solemn devotional services. The Indians should not 
be disturbed in these ceremonies [U. S. Census Office 1894: 532]. 


Comment: This last source raises two difficulties. (a) What is the “‘mescal 
fruit” the writer distinguishes from the “‘mescal bean,” i.e., peyote? (6) He 
speaks of ‘“‘the dance and ceremonies.” If this is taken to mean that a dance 
was included in the rite, we have here the old rite, and not the peyote cult. 
If it is taken to mean that a dance took place before the rite, we have a transi- 
tional form. All this is based upon the assumption that the description is cor- 
rect. However, the whole text sounds as if it derived from hearsay. If so, some 
or all of the description may be incorrect. 


10 


I am wholly unfamiliar with the literature (if there be any) on this peculiar fruit. 
Learning first from my brother, who has spent several years among the different tribes 
of wild Indians, and subsequently from Mexicans, that both Indians and Mexicans eat 
(or chew and swallow the juice) this fruit for purposes of intoxication, I became inter- 
ested in its physiological effects. The Indians use it that they may forget their troubles 
and see “beautiful visions”; such as “buffalo and wild horses come up out of the earth’ (?). 

In order to learn more of this curious fruit I sent and procured from Mexico some 
specimens. The “buttons” are, while green, about two inches in diameter by one-half 
in thickness, and are covered over with minute thistles, resembling very much several 
species of cactus. In fact that this is of the cactus family I feel confident. So far as Iam 
aware, it is indigenous to Mexico only, and is very valuable, being sent from there to 
the various tribes of wild Indians throughout the Southwest and sold for a high price. 
It is regarded by the Indians as a sacred plant, and is eaten only by the “medicine 
men,” the chiefs, and other notable worthies. I have never seen the Indians under its 
influence, but have learned from reliable sources the following: An Indian will eat from 
six to ten (?) of these “buttons,” after properly arranging himself in his “‘tepee,” as 
does the opium-smoker. 

In a short time—two to four hours—he becomes totally unconscious, in which con 
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dition he remains for two or three days. After returning to consciousness he will relate 
to the natives many remarkable adventures in the “spirit world,” and the return to the 
prairies of innumerable herds of buffalo and wild horses. The state of the pulse or rate 
of respiration was not ascertained, but I am informed they have all the appearances of 
opium poisoning. The “charm” over, the tribe cluster around to drink in the supersti- 
tious recitals of these savage leaders. Such hallucinations are to these superstitious 
Indians undoubted realities, and form a part of their religious creed [Briggs 1887: 276]. 


Comment: This hearsay account is an exasperating mixture of fact and 
fancy, but I do not know how to separate the two. Thoug Briggs speaks of 
Southwestern Indians, the mention of prairies, buffalo, horse, and tipi suggest 
that they were Oklahoma tribes. (At the time of his research Briggs resided in 
Fort Worth, Texas.) 


11 


Peyote. . . . This herb has a very bad reputation in the southwest among Indians 
and Spaniards [Bandelier 1890: I 88n.]. 


Comment: Presumably it was used by some Indians of the Southwest; other- 
wise it is not very probable that they would have known about it. 


12 


Mamillaria fissurata Eng. . . . On rocky highlands from the San Pedro and Pecos 
westward, especially in Presidio County.... Known as “peyote,” and somewhat 
noted as an intoxicant, being sometimes called “dry whisky” from the fact that when 
chewed it produces more or less inebriation [Coulter 1891: 129]. 


Comment: If we may assume that the peyote was used by Indians of the 
region, they were probably Lipan Apache. 


13 


The modern scientific study of peyotism began with Mooney’s investiga- 
tion of the “‘mescal rite” (1891). His descriptions are too long to give here. All 
that need be mentioned is that his first account of the peyote cult appeared 
in 1892a; the most complete, in 1897. 


ADDENDUM I 


“The food of these Indians [Yokuts ?] is chiefly the ‘payote’ made from the acorns 
into a kind of gruel” (J. W. Audubon, Western Journal: 1849-1850, ed. F. H. Hodder 
[Cleveland: Clark, 1906], p. 213; see also pp. 186, 208). 


Comment: This is included to prevent confusion among future investiga- 
tions, and not because it has reference to the subject. 

“ _.. ‘payote’ (probably with silent e) is acorn mush and not peyote... . 
the word may be Chulamni Yokuts” (R. F. Heizer and A. L. Kroeber, personal 
communication). 
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ADDENDUM II 


The following references have been found since the article was set in type. 


1 


The Rosales or Santa Rosalia mentioned in Table 3 is probably located in south- 
eastern Chihuahua. See Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 19, pt. 1 
(1897-98), xvi. 

2 


“T noted that only on the occasion of a mitote, or general dance, do they [i.e., the 
Indians in the Province of Texas] drink peyote and [the juice of] other herbs which 
cause a disturbance of the senses, producing visions and apparitions” (Antonio de San 
Buenaventura Olivares, Carta [ca. 1709], p. 397; in J. A. Pichardo, Treatise on the 
limits of Louisiana and Texas, ed. and tr. C. W. Hackett and others [Austin: U. of 
Texas Press, 1931-46], II, 395-98). 


Comment: The above belongs to the series of sources 2-4. 


3 


The “dance” mentioned in source 9G may very well be accurate. Dancing has been 
found among the following tribes: 

Arapaho: A. L. Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 403; in Bulletin of the American Museum 
of Natural History, 18 (1902-1907), 1-229, 279-454. 

Kiowa: J. I. Gamble, Changing patterns in Kiowa Indian dances, pp. 100-1; in In- 
ternational Congress of Americanists 29 (1949), Selected Papers, ed. S. Tax (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951-52), IT, 94-104. 

Kiowa Apache: D. F. Aberle, personal communication. 

Allen P. Dale, an Omaha, and president of the Native American Church of the 
United States, has told me that he has seen dancing occasionally during the Peyote rite 
among the Comanche and Kiowa. 


4 


. the [Mescalero] Indians, painted in most fantastic style, were gathering 
around a tepee down near the creek. Before the tepee a few paces, was a large cedar 
branch standing stuck in the ground. The Apaches, keeping time to the tom-tom beat- 
ing within, circled around the tepee three times, then bowing toward the rising sun 
stooped and entered. 

“The tom-tom, the rattle gourd, and the discordant song began in earnest, and the 
Indians were indulging in a Mescal revelry. . . . all night long the tump, tump, tump 
of the tom-tom, and the noise of the rattle gourd and the singing continued, and when 
the sun came up and their revelry was ended, they lay down in a stupor and slept” 
(J. J. Methvin, Andele [Louisville: Pentecostal Herald Press, 1899], p. 37. [ICN)]). 


“ce 


Comment: This account was given by the captive Andres Martinez, and re- 
fers to ca. 1867. 


5 
“We [i.e., Chiricahua] . . . prepared for a great festival; but first we must undergo 
seven days’ hunger. Seven Indians were selected. The strongest and most robust were 
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chosen. These danced continuously for seven days and nights without partaking of any 
food except a moist root prepared especially for this ordinance. These medicine men . . . 
cut great gashes in their legs and no blood would flow. Then they would eat small ap- 
ples that grew on cactus found only in the Mountains of old Mexico and of great com- 
mercial value among the Indians. 

“They made a cacti preparation from these apples called ‘Hooshe.’ We all ate noth- 
ing but Hooshe for four days, and we felt so light and happy that we loved everybody 
and wanted to fly away, but the medicine men charged us enormous prices for Hooshe 
and they owned all the property when we got over one of these dances” (J. H. Jones, 
A condensed history of the Apache and Comanche Indian Tribes [San Antonio: John- 
son, 1899], p. 95; (DLC) reprinted with a few additions in H. Lehmann, Nine years 
among the Indians, ed. J. M. Hunter [Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones, 1927] [ICN]). 


Comment: This account was given by the captive Herman Lehmann, and 
refers to ca. 1875. 


“The word hooshe might well be a rough rendering of Chiricahua xos, often heard 
xus, which means, primarily, thorn, cactus, and was secondarily used for peyote” 
(H. Hoijer, personal communication). 


Another Apache authority doubts that the source refers to a peyote rite. 


“T am pretty sure that the particular cactus referred to in this instance is not 
peyote. .. . ‘Cactus apples’ usually refers to the fruits of the opuntia or prickly pear 
cactus. ... 

“T must say that nothing in this description sounds very Apache in pattern or ac- 
tivity. Fasting before a ceremony, having seven dancers dancing for seven days, 
mutilating the body, etc., are all atypical as far as the Apache ritual pattern goes. Even 
if Apaches were somehow involved, I am sure that none of this was inspired by Apaches” 
(M. E. Opler, personal communication). 


I would question Opler’s identification of “hooshe” with opuntia, because 
peyote, and not opuntia, to my knowledge, has the effects described in the doc- 
ument. A similar rite, with substitutes for peyote, has been reported for the 
Caddo. See: 

F, Casafias de Jesus Maria, Relacion [1691], p. 245. Jn: Source material on the history 
and ethnology of the Caddo Indians, by J. R. Swanton, pp. 241-63. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology 132. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1942. 

I. F. Espisona, Chronica apostolica (Mexico: Hogal, 1746), p. 429. 

I have called the tribe Chiricahua because Lehmann is so classified by 
Murdock. In conversation Opler told me he doubted the attribution. 


NOTES 


1 My investigation was carried on entirely in Chicago. This would have been impossible 
without the help of the Misses Katharine M. Hall, Helen M. Smith and Winifred Ver Nooy of the 
University of Chicago Library. 

Norman A. McQuown kindly came to my rescue whenever I began to flounder among the 
early Spanish texts. 

The study was financed by the Social Science Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. 
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2 Some attempts have been made to offer an etymology of the Nahuatl peyoil, but B. L. 
Whorf’s criticisms of these are still valid (La Barre 1938:16 n.). In its first recorded use the word 
is not applied to the plant at all; it is defined as “A cocoon of silk, or of a worm” (Molina 1555, 
II:80v; cf. 1:24v). If this is its primary meaning, and later the word was metaphorically extended 
to the plant, then etymology is useless for our purposes. 

3 Archeological evidence is excluded. For such data see Toro 1928: 102-10. 

I am not certain of all my tribal attributions. But I thought it would be useful to attempt 
such attributions whenever feasible. Tribal designations are normalized according to Murdock 
1941. 

In earlier discussions (e.g., Slotkin 1951:421) a question was raised whether the term milote, 
used for a Comanche and Apache rite, specifically referred to a peyote rite, or was generic. Fur- 
ther reading of early documents convinces me that mitote refers to rites in general. See also 
Santamaria 1942, s.v. “mitote.” 

4 The locations given on the map have been compiled from the following sources: distribution 
of peyote plant—Rouhier 1927:11; tribes of northwest Mexico—Sauer 1934, map op. 1; tribes 
of northeast Mexico—Jimenez Moreno 1944, end map; “Chichemeca” tribes—Powell 1952:34; 
Aztec—Mendizabal and Jimenez Moreno 193-; others—Kroeber 1939, map 1a; Murdock 1941, 
end map. 

5 The people of New Spain, both popularly (Cervantes de Salazar c. 1567:32; Mendieta 
1596:506) and legally (Recopilacion [Spain 1681:6.3.22; 6.9.14; 6.12.1, 16]), were categorized eth- 
nically, the most important categories being Spaniards, Indians, Negroes, mestizos (Indian-Span- 
ish crosses), and mulatos (Negro-Spanish and perhaps Negro-Indian crosses). Of these, all but 
“uncivilized” Indians (i.e., persons reared more or less in the aboriginal culture, whether Christian 
or not) seem to have been under the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. I say this because Jadinos 
(i.e., persons of Indian descent reared in Spanish culture and Spanish-speaking) were dealt with 
by inquisitors (Perea 1632:181v—182r). 

These details are given to help understand the first set of documents in the appendix. 

® For the history of its introduction, see Lemaire 1869. 

7 That Briggs was the pioneer is based upon the following evidence: (a) The files of Parke, 
Davis & Co. on the subject of peyote begin with a clipping of his 1887 article. (6) Lewin (1888) 
stated that the peyote he received from Parke, Davis & Co. was obtained from Mexico. Briggs’s 
brother lived there, and it was from him that Briggs received his own supply. (c) Lewin used the 
unusual form “muscale button,” as did Briggs. 

Mrs. Anna B. Nickels is usually credited with having brought peyote to the attention of 
Parke, Davis & Co. I reject this for the following reasons: (4) W. P. Cusick of that company in- 
forms me that “we are unable to locate any records . . . connected with Mrs. Nickels’ (personal 
communication). (6) Mrs. Nickels lived in Laredo, Texas. (c) She used the common form “mescal 
button” (Coulter 1894:131). 

8 The best descriptions of the Mexican form deal with the Tarahumara (Lumholtz 1902; 
Bennett and Zingg 1935), the Huichol (Seler 1901; Lumholtz 1902; Zingg 1938), and the Tepehuan 
(Mason 1912; 1918: 107-9). 

® The first description of the peyote cult in the United States deals with the Kiowa (Mooney 
1892a et seg.). The cult is a remarkably stable trait complex throughout the country (Stewart 
1944: 103-21, 1948:19-30). 

10 First let me refer the reader to the psychological experiments of Philippe (1903) and 
Bartlett (1932). Since it is Apache evidence that is usually used, it becomes particularly appropri- 
ate to refer to the experiment of Cremony (1868:269-71) as well. 

Among the Menomini, where I was able to obtain documentary evidence concerning the 
time and circumstances of adoption both for the dream dance and peyotism, I found that tradition 
and the memories of informants were seriously distorted. 

" For students who disagree with my skepticism regarding such sources, perhaps the most 
important are the works of Opler 1936 et seq. 

12 T suspect one could find relevant material in the unpublished documents of the National 
Archives, Bureau of American Ethnology, and of reservation agencies. 
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8 For a summary of social conditions at the time, see U. S. Census Office 1894. 

“4 These dates were obtained from W. E. Bergin, Adjutant General, personal communication. 

5 My search for the names of the writers and dates of these census reports has been unsuc 
cessful. 
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NOTES TO BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1 These two works seem to contain nothing on peyote, but are listed .n order to give all ver- 
sions. 

2 A more precise dating of this work has defeated my efforts. 

3 For this attribution, see Uriarte 1904:IT 156-57. 

* The dating is based on internal evidence found on pr. 106, 116, 191. 

5 The distinction between the draft and final versions is tentative, and based on the following 
considerations: (a) The first version’s title suggests its draft status. (b) Its earlier date. (c) Stylistic- 
ally it is less polished than the Jater version. (d) It has a series of gaps, such as would be found in a 
working draft. However, the treatment of these gaps in the “final version” is unclear from the 
printed copy; one would have to check with the original MS. in the Archivo General de la Nacion, 
Historia 393, No. 3. 

6 I did not collate the first and second editions because both copies of the first edition in the 
Library of Congress are defective at this point. 
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World Distribution of Certain Postural Habits* 


GORDON W. HEWES 
University of Colorado 


OR a long time it has been suspected that certain standing and sitting 

postures might be culturally significant (Mauss 1935). Although some (e.g., 
Driver 1937:118) have doubted that such behaviors are consistent enough to 
enable anyone to draw useful conclusions about them, others have not hesi- 
tated to deal in systematic fashion with the postural habits of particular cul- 
tures (Irizawa 1920-21; Mead and Macgregor 1951; Bailey 1942). For ex- 
ample, following a discussion of Mohave sitting postures, Kroeber (1925:728) 
asserted, “‘this [i.e., posture] is one of the most interesting matters in the whole 
range of customs. ...’’ However, in spite of this interest, there have been 
almost no attempts to bring the scattered data together into a comprehensive 
world-wide framework. Mauss’ Les techniques du corps (1935) was a stimulating 
program for such an undertaking—nothing more. 

Human postural habits have anatomical and physiological limitations, but 
there are a great many choices, the determinants for which appear to be 
mostly cultural. The number of significantly different body attitudes capable 
of being maintained steadily is probably on the order of one thousand. Certain _ 
postures may occur in all cultures without exception, and may form a part of 
our basic hominid heritage. The upright stance with arms at the sides, or with 
hands clasped in the midline over the lower abdomen, certainly belongs in this 
category. A fourth of mankind habitually squats in a fashion very similar to 
the squatting position of the chimpanzee, and the rest of us might squat this 
way too if we were not trained to use other postures beyond infancy. Anthro- 
poid postures may shed some light on the problem of which human ones are 
most likely to be “natural” or precultural, although ape limb proportions 
would deter us from relying too heavily on such evidence. 

Of factors which affect postures, aside from the biological substrata, we 
might start with sex-differentiating conditions such as pregnancy and lacta- 
tion, which possibly render certain sitting positions more frequent among 
adult females, and nutritional conditions (not wholly independent of culture), 
which may determine the amount of fat accumulated in posturally strategic 
parts of the body. Fear of genital exposure, whatever its etiology, seems to 
play an important role in postural customs (or at least in their rationale) in 
many cultures. Clothing and footgear, such as heavy boots and tight-fitting 
skirts, doubtless exert their effects on ways of sitting. Artificial supports— 
whether logs, rocks, stools, pillows, back rests, benches, or chairs—are highly 
significant, with complex histories and manifold cultural interconnections. 
There is also a relation of types of house-construction to posture. 


* Read at the December, 1953, Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, in Tucson, Arizona. 
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The influence of techniques and activities like textile weaving, fire making, 
wood carving, food grinding, playing of musical instruments, canoe paddling, 
or the use of gaming devices, all requiring the maintenance of particular bodily 
attitudes, cannot be denied. Nearly every new tool or machine must be ad- 
justed to some body posture or sequence of postures. The push button repre- 
sents the ultimate attenuation of environmental control through postural 
adjustments; vocal cord vibration to actuate servomechanisms, though still 
neuromuscular, cannot be described as postural. 

Terrain and vegetation may influence out-of-door sitting or standing habits. 
In some regions the existence of high grass may force herdsmen to watch their 
flocks from a standing position, whereas in a short-grass or tundra region, 
herders may watch the stock while squatting or sitting down. In our own 
culture, moist, snowy, or muddy ground clearly inhibits sitting down, whereas 
a reasonably dry lawn may invite us to do so (Mauss 1935:280, 286). 

Habitual excretory or burial postures may become tabooed in other situa- 
tions. It is altogether possible that the rarity of the deep squat in our culture 
is due to this kind of repression. 

Finally, several writers suggest that infant carrying customs may affect 
the postural maturational sequence, and the ease or difficulty with which 
children or adults can assume certain postures. If tight swaddling or cradling 
can influence later postural habits to anything like the degree that some 
authorities have claimed is the case with personality, the effects on sitting and 
standing behaviors should be indeed remarkable. 

Some other ramifications of the cross-cultural study of postural habits 
can only be touched upon. Animal research on the infraprimate level seems 
unlikely to yield much of direct interest, since Magnus (1925), DeKleyn, 
and Sherrington have shown how the primitive postural reflexes are normally 
suppressed by cortical centers in the higher mammals. Bull (1951) and others 
have been working on the relation of reflex-related postural tensions and emo- 
tion, however, and there is a psychiatric interest in posture exemplified by the 
work of Schilder (1935), Feldenkrais (1949), and Quackenbos (1945). Psycho- 
logical Abstracts contains about forty items dealing with the relationships of 
bodily posture to such diverse topics as visual acuity, lateral dominance, 
psychoanalysis, fatigue, and metabolic rate. Research on the metabolic effi- 
ciency of various postures has to date been restricted, because of our cultural 
traditions, to standing, chair-sitting, and recumbent positions (Tepper and 
Hellebrandt 1938; Larsen 1947). 

The foregoing remarks suggest that anthropologists and others with oppor- 
tunities to make cross-cultural observations of human postural habits could 
organize their data in terms of several levels of relevance. The first level is 
that of applied physical anthropology (King 1948; White 1952; Hertzberg and 
Daniels 1952) or “biotechnology.” In recent years, the demands of machine 
and vehicle design have stimulated research in an interdisciplinary field where 
information on postural habits in different cultures might be very useful. Hu- 
man engineers might profitably experiment with postural patterns borrowed 
from outside our own cultural tradition. 
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The second level of relevance is that of functional interrelations of postures 
and nonpostural cultural phenomena, discussed above in connection with 
techniques and activities, terrain and vegetation, clothing, status and role 
differences, etc. Are there cross-cultural regularities in these functional rela- 
tionships? Some of the data to follow suggest that there are. 

A third level concerns psychological and psychiatric implications of 
postural behaviors. Findings in this area would of course feed back to the 
applied anthropology and physiology level. 

A fourth level of relevance is culture-historical, along the lines indicated 
by Boas (1933) in a discussion of criteria for historical reconstruction: “Cer- 
tain motor habits ... may be stable over long periods.” It is possible that 
postural habits could be used like other culture elements in reconstructing 
past diffusions and contacts. The Samoan occurrence of a special cross-legged 
position (Fig. 1, 83) which is elsewhere apparently linked with religious diffu- 
sions from India into Southeast and Eastern Asia may be a case in point. More 
precise determinations of the distributions of various postures might reveal 
definite blocs of postural tradition which could have deep culture-historical 
meaningfulness. 

A fifth and final level of interest is phylogenetic. The role of postures and 
their functional interrelations with environment (cultural as well as noncul- 
tural) seem to have been important. The development of the upright stance 
and of bipedal locomotion took place well before the simian brain case and 
face had been modified into essentially human features (Washburn 1951), 
which suggests that standing, sitting, squatting, and recumbent postures 
preceded the emergence of fully human behavior. Here efforts could be made 
to bring together the results of studies of anthropoid ape postural behaviors, 
including those on maturation, on limb bones and joints of the pre- and proto- 
hominids, and theoretical syntheses such as Orione’s (1950), on the inter- 
connections of eye, hand, posture, and symbol-using capacities in mammalian 
evolution. 

For the following discussion, I have recorded information on about one 
hundred of the commonest postures, chiefly of the sitting, kneeling, crouching, 
and squatting varieties. Only about ten standing positions are included; many 
upright stances seem to be human universals, for which reason I soon ceased 
to record information on them. Sleeping or reclining postures have been en- 
tirely omitted, owing to the paucity of data (Peter 1953). Maturational as- 
pects of posture and the pathology of posture (as in Parkinsonism or catatonic 
schizophrenia) have not been considered here. Dance positions have also been 
excluded, perhaps arbitrarily; for the most part they are held for only a few 
seconds at a time, whereas the attitudes dealt with here are maintained for 
minutes, at least. Finger and hand gestures, ways of holding the head, facial 
expressions, the tone of the abdominal musculature, and many other interest- 
ing aspects of posture have also had to be left out of this paper. 

Written descriptions of postures are rare in ethnographic literature, and 
when they occur they are often so ambiguous as to be almost worthless unless 
supported by photographs or drawings. There have been a few studies, like 
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Bailey’s (1942) on Navaho motor habits, Mead and Macgregor’s Balinese 
growth research (1951), Kano and Segawa’s thorough photographic presenta- 
tion of the Yami of Botel Tobago (1945), and Irizawa’s monograph on Asiatic 
sitting postures (1920-21) which do provide excellent material on our subject. 
The University of California culture element surveys of the 1930’s, covering 
a large part of western North America, contain perhaps the most complete 
record of postures on a cross-cultural basis, even though some of the lists lack 
postural items and others are worded so vaguely as to be unusable. The Hu- 
man Relations Area Files, Inc., in its ambitious program, has not overlooked 
postures in its Outline of Cultural Materials (Murdock and others 1950:69), 
but that portion of the files now on deposit at the University of Colorado 
Library yielded information of very uneven quality. The dearth of postural 
data in the HRAF is, however, merely a reflection of the inattention of ethnog- 
raphers to postural behavior generally. The otherwise comprehensive Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology (Royal Anthropological Institute 1951) overlooks 
the possibilities of observation of or inquiry into postures. 

By default, therefore, I have been forced to rely chiefly upon published 
photographs from a great variety of sources—ethnographies, books of explora- 
ation, and especially popular geographical magazine articles—supplemented 
by occasional descriptive statements. Some posture information has been ob- 
tained in this manner from about 480 different cultures or cultural subgroups, 
distributed as evenly as the available sources permitted. Thirty-four of the 
cultures surveyed are ancient or known only from archeology, where postural 
data consist of figurines, carvings, or paintings sufficiently realistic to be 
classified. Obviously there is a different sampling problem with postures repre- 
sented in art than there is with those noted in ethnographic reports or con- 
temporary photographs. Nevertheless, from some ancient cultures, such as 
Ancient Egypt, the information appears to be more complete than from some 
supposedly well-known recent peoples. 

In using photographs, one must assume that it is possible to distinguish 
between postures imposed upon the subjects by the photographer, and those 
which are habitual or indigenous. There is little strain on this assumption 
when it comes to separating pictures of individuals engaged in routine tasks, 
or resting informally in or about their own dwellings, from stiffly posed studio- 
type shots, against painted backdrops. There are, however, pictures in which 
the subjects have certainly been arranged in a line for purposes of photographic 
composition, but in which seemingly indigenous postures occur. For example, 
in the only two group photographs of the now extinct Tasmanians, fortunately 
taken out of doors, there are some individuals seated on the ground in what 
was probably a habitual Tasmanian posture, even though others in the same 
photographs were sitting rigidly on chairs. The warpage in the data arising 
from the preponderance of males in ethnographic and travelers’ photographs 
reflects several factors. Some cultures, as in much of the Islamic world, keep 
women out of sight of strangers, or at least discourage their being photographed. 
For the world as a whole, perhaps, males are more likely to be encountered 
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out of doors, in the direct sunlight, and hence are more likely to be accessible 
to photographers without special film or lighting equipment. 

One check on the reliability of photographic postural data lies in a com- 
parison of pictures taken among the same group or within the same culture 
by two or more ethnographers or other visitors, at different dates. Another 
check exists in the much less frequent case where a written account of postural 
habits can be compared to a set of photographs. 


Having determined that written descriptions of postures are less efficient 
than sketches of figures, I began this preliminary survey by recording all 
postures encountered in a large, culturally random sample of ethnographic 
photographs, by means of small drawings alongside which I wrote notes on 
the ethnic group, sex, and approximate age of the individuals shown, and the 
activity (or inactivity) indicated. Eventually several hundred sketches, with 
notes, were assembled, and from them about one hundred postures were 
selected for a typology-sheet which was used instead of sketches to facilitate 
through the use of arbitrarily assigned type-numbers the recording of larger 
masses of information. The same system was used to code the relatively few 
written descriptions of postures found in the literature. A tabulation sheet, 
with the names of cultures or tribes along the Y-axis and the posture-type 
numbers along the X-axis, was then prepared, with provision for an indication 
of the frequencies and sex-associations of the postural data tallied in each cell. 
Thirteen world distribution maps were next compiled from the tabulation, 
one of which simply shows the location of groups, ancient or modern, from 
which one or more usable data were obtained. Space considerations preclude 
the reproduction here of all the maps; two of the most significant have there- 
fore been selected. A partial reproduction of the posture typology (Fig. 1) 
may be helpful to future investigators of standing and sitting habits. North- 
central Siberian cultures are not represented because of a dearth of illustrations 
in the small number of sources on that area available to me. Eastern North 
America is inadequately represented primarily because its native peoples were 
displaced, where they were not destroyed, prior to the invention of photog- 
raphy; their descendants have adopted, along with European clothing, house 
types, furniture, and tools, the postural habits of Western civilization. 

Inclusion of the complete bibliography of sources utilized for the tabulation 
and mapping of postural traits would consume too much space also, since it 
runs to 212 titles. 


Nilotic one-legged resting stance (Fig. 1:23—25.5) 


The “classic” Nilotenstellung occurs not only among the Shilluk and their 
neighbors in the southern Sudan, but in Nigeria (Elkin and Fagg 1953), Iran 
(Singer and Baldridge 1936), India (Koppers 1944), Ceylon (Buschan 1923), 
Australia (Elkin and Fagg 1953), in South America among the Nambicuara 
and Yecuana (Steward 1948), and, if we can accept the California element- 
survey data, rather widely in the American Southwest (Gifford 1940; Stewart 
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1942). The Ceylon instance may be questionable, since the individual is shown 
leaning against a tree, and the sole of the bent leg is not in contact with the 
side of the opposite leg; a similar objection can be raised against a Santa Cruz 
Island (Melanesia) example. All instances of this stance seem to be repre- 
sented by males. Aside from the Nilotic Sudan, where this posture is known 
to be assumed by cattle herders, we have little information on its cultural 
functions (Hewes 1953). Gifford notes that the men of Walpi pueblo rest this 
way in the fields while hoeing. 

A series of stances at least conceptually relatable to the Nilotenstellung can 
be recognized, in which the feet are crossed, with one foot flat and only the 
toes of the other touching the ground, or crossed in any case so that the main 
weight of the body is on one leg. Plotting the distribution of these lesser one- 
legged resting stances, we find at least a tendency for them: to form clusters 
with the genuine Nilotic posture or positions very close to it, in Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Melanesia. 


Chair-sitting postures (Fig. 1: 30-38) 


Eleven common ways of sitting on chairs or chair-high benches or stools 
have been recorded and their distributions mapped. Although such postures 
are probably far more frequent in cultures where chairs and benches are 
common articles of furniture, such furniture is certainly not a requirement. 
People can sit much as we sit on chairs or benches wherever they have access 
to suitable large logs, boulders, cut-banks, or the edges of house platforms, 
stone or earthen terraces. Many Melanesians and Papuans manage to sit as 
we do, using the edges of house platforms. Back support may increase the rest- 
fulness of the sitting posture, but seems to be a minor factor. Even though 
floor- or ground-sitting or squatting may be the rule in cultures like those of 
Bali or Japan, people often sit on ledges and the like. The only large area in 
which no pictures of chair-sitting postures (other than obvious nineteenth- 
century studio portraits) were encountered was Australia. 

Sitting on chairs, benches, or comparable supports ranges from the stiff, 
formal posture with trunk vertical, feet and legs held together along the mid- 
line, with hands resting on the upper thighs or clasped in the lap, to a variety 
of more relaxed positions with legs spread apart, sometimes asymmetrically, 
or with the legs crossed at the knees, midshins, or ankles, etc. It is very likely 
that in a number of cultures, the photographic situation is perceived as one 
calling for the most formal of postures, so that the rigid, legs-together position 
is commonly elicited. Historical changes in the etiquette of sitting postures can 
be followed quite well in European art prior to the rise of photography, as 
well as in the little more than a century since its invention. 

Chairs and benches go back at least 5,000 years in Egypt and Sumer. 
While rulers and magnates (along with their divine counterparts) monopolized 
the chair, Egyptian commoners—artisans and servants—are depicted sitting 
on chair-high benches in the early dynastic period. Space is lacking for an 
extended discussion of the history of chair-using and its social-status connec- 
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tions. Chairs came relatively late into Chinese culture, and never really over- 
came the floor-sitting postures traditional in Korea and Japan. The New World 
high civilizations preferred low stools, on the whole, and these only for persons 
of high rank, though true chair-high seats developed in a few areas such as 
Manabi, Ecuador. The use of stools and other low sitting supports is quite 
widespread in Africa and the tropical forests of South America, and has a 
sporadic distribution in Oceania and North America; they tend to be reserved 
for males, and often only for men of authority. 


Deep squatting postures (Fig. 1:54, 58, 114) 


Squatting with the soles of the feet flat and the buttocks either actually 
resting on the ground or floor, or only an inch or two above it, has a very wide 
distribution except for European and Europe-derived cultures. Absence of 
reports of the deep squat from northern Asia probably can be attributed to 
the general weakness of my data on that area. The only European examples 
I found were ancient—on a Greek metal vessel and on a LaTéne Iron Age ves- 
sel based on the same motif; significantly, the squatting figure represented a 
daimonic individual playing a Pan’s pipe, which suggests that the original 
Greek artist regarded the posture as uncouth or primitive. In the culture of 
the contemporary United States, the deep squatting posture is reliably re- 
ported to occur among males in the backward mountain communities of the 
southern Appalachians and the Ozarks. In the world at large, women seldom 
use the deep squat, at least in public or in situations likely to be photographed. 
The role of taboos against female genital exposure in determination of accept- 
able or nonacceptable feminine postures is presumably important, but the evi- 
dence is slight. The deep squatting posture is of course a near-universal defeca- 
tion position outside of a few occidental cultures, and is often used when 
urinating, sometimes by one, sometimes by both sexes (Ellis 1911:66). 

A posture resembling the squat, but in which the legs are only partly 
flexed (Fig. 1:53, 59, 59.6), has nearly world-wide distribution, again chiefly 
among males. It is frequently assumed by males (and by trousered females) 
in our own culture when the customary chairs or benches are unavailable. 


Sitting with legs stretched out (Fig. 1: 70-72) 


Sitting on the ground or floor with the legs stretched out in the midline, 
sometimes with the ankles or knees crossed, is one of the best cases of a 
feminine postural habit. Despite the heavy preponderance of information 
concerning males in our data as a whole, there are very few male instances of 
this position. It is associated with a number of tasks commonly assigned to 
women in the division of labor, such as the use of belt or horizontal looms, or 
the weaving of mats. Such a posture may also be well suited to the nursing of 
infants, especially if the mother wishes to engage in other activities simultane- 
ously. Melanesian women often seem to rest in this position, while their men- 
folk sit about in deep squats or with the legs partly flexed (Fig. 1:59). 
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1. DISTRIBUTION OF SITTING WITH LEGS STRETCHED 
(Numbers refer to posture drawings in Fig.t) 
No. Male Female Both/unspecified 
7 © 
2 a 
2 2 a 
Ancient sources: @ Sources surveyed which 
yielded no information on these postures: 


There are several similar postures in which one leg is stretched out and 
the other is variously flexed so that the foot lies above the opposite knee, 
beneath it, or is sat upon (Fig. 1:73-75). Unlike the legs-stretched-out position, 
this is not a particularly feminine habit, and little of significance can be made 
out from its distribution, at least in the present state of our information. 


Cross-legged or “‘tailor-fashion”’ postures (Fig. 1:80-89.5) 


Sitting with the legs crossed, in what we loosely call in English “‘tailor- 
fashion” or ““Turk fashion,” actually breaks down into some eight or ten dis- 


2.DISTRIBUTION OF CROSS-LEGGED OR “TAILOR-PASHION™ 


(Numbers refer to posture drawings in Fig.?) 
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tinct postures. The basic cross-legged position is very widespread, although it 
is probably not a human universal trait. Kroeber once described this as the 
commonest sitting posture, though if the count were to be made by individuals 
rather than by separate cultural entities, chair-sitting (because of its high fre- 
quencies in Euroamerican and Chinese cultures, and because the deep squat 
is the posture preferred for daily use by the Indian and Southeast Asian 
masses) might take first place. The specialized variants of the cross-legged 
position cluster in India and Southeast Asia—Indonesia, where they have 
well-known religious implications. In our own culture, informal observations 
suggest that the basic cross-legged posture is assumed somewhat less readily 
than that with the legs partly flexed (Fig. 1:59, 53) by males and trousered 
females. 

The religious diffusion of some of the cross-legged postures from India 
with Hinduism and Buddhism seems to be unquestionable; thus in Japan one 
finds the hanka-fuza (Fig. 1:83) and kekka-fuza (Fig. 1:84) practically re- 
stricted to the Zen Buddhists. It is therefore of considerable interest to find 
the hanka-fuza position as a well-established Samoan custom—apparently 
uniquely in Polynesia. Sitting cross-legged so that the sole of one foot lies on 
the opposite thigh occurs in Samoa, Japan, Bali, Cambodia, Thailand, and in 
India—where it is one of the Yoga dsanas discussed by Coomaraswamy and 
Duggirala (1917). Such postures seem to be quite unknown in western Eurasia, 
Africa, and the Americas. 


Kneeling on knees and feet, or knees and heels (Fig. 1:102—104.5) 


These postures are fairly widespread, with a suggestion that they tend to 
be used mainly by females in much of Negro Africa, Mexico, and parts of 
Indonesia. Sitting in what might be described as a ‘‘deep kneel,’ with the feet 
under the buttocks, dorsal surfaces down, is the normal Japanese sitting 
posture for both sexes. In the Islamic world this is a regular prayer position, 
and perhaps is associated with supplication in the Eurasiatic higher civiliza- 
tions generally, if not even more widely. 


Sitting with the legs folded to the side (Fig. 1:106—108) 


Like sitting with the legs stretched out, this is a strongly feminine custom, 
found in the American Plains and Southwest, Melanesia, South America, 
southern Africa, and—where there are no chairs or benches available—in 
Euroamerican culture. Rarely, it is a male habit, as among the Mohave 
(Kroeber 1925). Tubular skirts or similarly restricting clothing may be associ- 
ated with this usage, but it occurs often enough among quite skirtless groups 
to make such an explanation inadequate. Exposure avoidance might provide 
a more plausible explanation, if this motivation can be given priority over a 
postural habit. 


One knee up, other down and flexed (Fig. 1:122-131) 


There are numerous variations of asymmetrical kneeling or sitting postures 
in which one leg is flexed with the knee up, and the other leg is bent down or 
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to the side, one limit of which is reached when the knee and foot of this other 
leg are in contact with the ground or floor. Versions of these asymmetrical 
positions aré popular among the Australian aborigines, common in Africa and 
much of North America, but seemingly rare in India, South America, Europe, 
and Polynesia. They are very seldom used by females. The asymmetrical 
kneeling or genuflection known in the American West as the “cowboy squat”’ 
is well represented in Classical Greek sculpture for both sexes, occurs in Ancient 
Egypt, native North America, and scatteringly elsewhere. Kneeling positions 
of this type have frequently been used for archery, and examples have been 
noted from Spanish Mesolithic cave-paintings all the way to Tierra del Fuego, 
by way of some archers carved on the Parthenon friezes. The fire-drill is often 
twirled by someone in virtually the same posture, which is favored likewise 
by the “‘crapshooter.”’ 


Many other postural habits were systematically noted, but in the materials 
sampled from 480 cultural groups, instances of any one were too few to warrant 
mapping. Standing with one or both hands on the hips proved to be a very 
common informal pose for persons of both sexes in a great many cultures. 
Although there is a weak tradition in our own culture that the way in which 
the hand is placed on the hips is sexually significant and that for a male to 
depart from masculine usage is a symptom of homosexuality, no consistent 
sex preference for hand position in these postures could be determined, and 
group photographs showed clearly that there is considerable variation in this 
habit within almost any given culture. Hand-on-shoulder resting—sometimes 
with one hand on the same side, sometimes on the opposite shoulder, some- 
times with both hands resting on the shoulders of their own sides, sometimes 
crossed over to the opposite shoulders—had a sporadic distribution (Fig. 
1:207-210). This habit is absent or at least very rare in our culture, at any 
rate. On the other hand, folding the arms across the chest, either with one 
hand tucked under the opposite arm, or both tucked into the opposite armpits, 
is exceedingly common, and probably almost as frequent as standing with 
hands on hips (Fig. 1:302-303). Such an arm position is highly functional if 
one is trying to keep warm in a heavy blanket or robe which has not been 
provided with a fastening, but it often occurs also among naked or nearly 
naked people. 

In spite of the tentative nature of my information, I think there is good 
reason to believe that many postures are not only culturally determined, but 
will exhibit the kinds of geographic distributions we have come to expect for 
other features of cultural behavior. While some human postures may be arche- 
typical or precultural, others have probably been diffused like other items of 
culture. A note on the diffusion of a posture (the cross-legged sitting position) 
comes from Quain’s Fiji study, in which he reported that older inland natives 
of Vanua Levu could recall when this fashion was introduced from Tonga 
(1948:19), first as a chiefly prerogative and only later as a custom of com- 
moners. 

The extent and vigor of postural etiquette evidently varies from one cul- 
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ture or area to another, with some societies going to great lengths to ensure 
postural propriety on all public occasions. Many cultures maintain careful 
distinctions in posture on the basis of sex, and there are others which empha- 
size age and status considerations in the manner of sitting or standing. Pos- 
tural conformity is enforced as a rule by the same methods as conformity to 
other rules of etiquette—by ridicule (mentioned in several sources), verbal 
scolding, or by physical punishment where deviation from the postural norms 
verges on lese majesty or deliberate indignity to a superior. While our culture 
has perhaps relaxed its postural codes since the nineteenth century, certain 
areas of it preserve archaic postural etiquettes backed up by formidable sanc- 
tions, as in the military drill regulations. Postural deviations may also have 
a positive significance, as Blackwood mentions for the Buka Passage area, 
Northern Solomons, where a woman who sits with legs stretched out is re- 
garded as openly inviting sexual intercourse (1935:125). 

In our culture, the armament of science has been concentrated on norma- 
tive efforts directed against a rather narrow band of our common postures, 
to the general neglect of many other postures which we use more frequently 
and with greater socioeconomic effect. Physiologists, anatomists, and ortho- 
pedists, to say nothing of specialists in physical education, have dealt ex- 
haustively with a few “ideal” postures—principally the fairly rigid attention 
stance beloved of the drillmaster, and student’s or stenographer’s habits of 
sitting at desks. The English postural vocabulary is mediocre—a fact which 
in itself inhibits our thinking about posture. Quite the opposite is true of the 
languages of India, where the yoga system has developed an elaborate pos- 
tural terminology and rationale, perhaps the world’s richest. 

In conclusion I should like to stress the deficiencies in our scientific con- 
cern with postural behavior, many of which arise simply from the all too 
common neglect (by nonanthropologists) of cross-cultural data. 
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Symposium 


Copies of Henry’s communication dealing with the usefulness of the Ror- 
schach Test were sent simultaneously to Caudill, Fiske, Honigmann, Nadel, 
Spindler, and Spiro. Their comments and a copy of the communication were sent 
to Hallowell. The same material and Hallowell’s comment were then sent to 
Henry.—Epiror. 


Projective Testing in Ethnography 


JULES HENRY 


University of Chicago 


OU have suggested to me that my own feeling about the Rorschach Test 

in anthropological field work ought to be set down in a communication 
to the ANTHROPOLOGIST, and since your suggestion is my command, I am 
happy to do as you suggest. Since Mensh and Henry (1953) have summarized 
most of the general problems that confront the anthropologist in using the 
Rorschach and other psychological instruments in exotic cultures, the reader 
is referred to that paper as basic to this discussion. 

General evaluation of the Rorschach Test as an instrument for the study of 
personality is outside my province, for such evaluation belongs to the spe- 
cialists in clinical psychology. What I can give is my own opinion about its 
use in anthropological field work in cultures clearly outside the main stream 
of Euro-American culture. In this I include not only all so-called primitive 
cultures, but also the cultures of India, Japan, and China. Were I to go into 
the field tomorrow to study such a culture I wo’ ’” not use the Rorschach Test. 
Since there is no category of the Rorschach . which is not in hot debate 
at the present time in clinical psychology, since there are many knotty statis- 
tical problems still to be ironed out, and since it is not possible to use the proto- 
cols without creating contamination effects, I would not know what I had once 
I had a batch of Rorschach responses. Furthermore—let us face it—I person- 
ally am opposed to anything that places an instrument between me and a 
responding human being. There is involved in this not only my personality, 
of course, but also the fact that a human being is one primarily and always 
in terms of his responses to other human beings, and it is there that his essen- 
tial humanness is to be studied. 

Why should anthropologists with the rich life of humanity spread before 
them approach it with instruments? I am reminded of Janice, a schizophrenic 
child, who, as she sits and observes life around her, presses the index finger of 
her right hand always against her right eyeball so that she will distort the 
world she sees, because she needs to see the world her way. Anthropologists 
have many ways of learning about personality that they have not exploited 
and which are not instruments with fixed categories. The literature on inter- 
viewing, for example, is tremendous—greater, perhaps, than that on the Ror- 
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schach Test. In about the same amount of time that is given to obtaining all 
the responses to the Rorschach Test one can obtain excellent material on per- 
sonality in a culture outside the Euro-American tradition, if one takes the 
trouble to train one’s self in inierviewing methods and theory (Paul 1953). Then 
the material obtained can be used directly for understanding personality, and 
need not be passed through the Rorschach interpretive mechanism. The next 
development in anthropological field methods in personality research, as I see 
it, lies not in the increased use of tangible instruments, but rather in the per- 
fection of interviewing as an art, and in the development of techniques for the 
isolation of problems for direct observation and simple quantification. 

I have just finished a suggestive paper by Gladwin (1953) on this very sub- 
ject, in which he cogently seems to affirm precisely the opposite of what I do, 
for he says that were it not for his Rorschach and TAT protocols he would 
have stood the male-female personality data from Truk on its head. However, 
he has the following to say about his collaborating clinical psychologist: 


[Dr. Sarason] places little reliance on the conventional Rorschach scoring categories 
or on any standardized schema of TAT themes. . . . Instead, Dr. Sarason views the 
test situation as a sample of behavior in a novel and problem-solving situation and 
undertakes to predict, from the subject’s response to this task, his behavior under 
other . . . conditions. 


However, this is not the whole story. As Gladwin modestly says: 


...it can be remarked that in this paper I have more than anything else docu- 
mented my own naiveté. In large measure this is true... . 


But the question is, if Gladwin was indeed naive, why was he so? The answer, I 
believe, lies in the gap between anthropological training and the problem 
selected for field study. You cannot train a student in geographical distribu- 
tion, social organization, and general theory, and expect him to perceive the 
difference in anxiety between men and women. In order to do the latter, he 
needs experience in clinical psychiatry. Experience in clinical psychiairy for 
the anthropologist ideally involves the following: (1) attendance at didactic 
lectures on dynamic psychiatry. This is not essential, however, for much can 
be absorbed from reading. The real issue is (2) contact with psychiatric case 
material. This can be obtained by (a) attending clinics and rounds in medical 
schools where psychiatry is taught, and where the patients come before the 
group; (6) by taking clinic cases for treatment under careful supervision. The 
aspiring student of personality and culture in anthropology should bear in 
mind in this connection that if he has attended lectures and clinics and read 
widely he is at no greater disadvantage with his patients than a medical stu- 
dent, for the latter is just as ignorant, if not more so, of the nature of the psyche 
than the anthropology student. (3) A further aid is attendance at staff con- 
ferences on child guidance or adult psychiatric cases, where the clinic team of 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and psychiatric social worker present material. 
Of course, even with two good years of experience of this kind behind him, 
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an anthropologist might misinterpret his own data, or fail to see them at all. 
But in such case it is doubtful whether even projective tests plus a Sarason 
could bail him out! 


COMMENTS 
By S. F. NADEL, Australian National University 


NEW kind of routine seems to be emerging whereby anthropologists, 

before setting out for the field, pack into their kitbag a set of Rorschach 
cards and TAT much as they do cameras, a compass, or a copy of Notes and 
Queries. Some have no doubt also prepared themselves by taking a full course 
in Rorschach administration; I suspect that many more regard these and simi- 
lar techniques for the study of personality as relatively simple procedures 
which can easily and with profit be included in the field work program. 

If there is a profit, it is neither an immediate one nor one easily gained. 
The projective techniques certainly do not provide anything in the nature of 
a shortcut. They are wholly additional to field observation and relieve the 
anthropologist of none of his usual (and lengthy) tasks, such as the collection 
of life histories or the day-to-day observation of family life. Though no one 
is likely to dispute this point, the sheer weight of the ‘‘addition”’ is not perhaps 
always appreciated. 

The administration of projective techniques like the Rorschach or TAT is 
even in normal clinical conditions a delicate and time-consuming affair. It is 
doubly so in the anthropological field. Take the case of language. The reliance 
of these tests on subtleties of linguistic expression is such that protocols ob- 
tained with the help of interpreters can never be satisfactory. Yet how often 
does the anthropologist-tester prepare himself by acquiring first a full com- 
mand of the local language? If he does, this usually means that he will be able 
to give the tests only after a prolonged stay in the field. But it is precisely in 
the later stages of his field work that the anthropologist will be least able to 
afford the additional time and attention, being occupied with critical final 
inquiries, verifications, and revisions. 

I could find no data on the actual time needed for testing under field 
conditions, and these probably vary so widely that no useful general estimate 
can be made. Nor would any estimate give an indication of the practical 
difficulties involved in keeping even to the most elastic timetable. One is that 
of securing a representative sample by finding sufficient subjects of all classes 
willing to submit to the testing and able to afford the necessary time. The 
willingness is unlikely to be uniform, that is, unaffected by differences of age, 
sex, or status; rather, each of these factors is likely to entail typical inhibitions 
(the aloofness of old men, the “shyness” of women, especially vis-d-vis male 
investigators, the lack of ease of low-status groups), which even persuasion 
might fail to break down completely. As regards the time factor, an uninter- 
rupted run of tests will usually be possible only in the leisure season, when the 
testing will once more clash with all the other purposes for which the anthro- 
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pologist requires the patient and freely given co-operation of informants. There 
is the further point of insuring the subject’s interest and uninterrupted atten- 
tion. No one who has tried to apply psychological experiments under field 
conditions can be unfamiliar with the wandering attention of subjects, their 
sudden loss of patience, and the many interruptions which inevitably disturb 
the session. 

This is, of course, a question not only of finding the most suitable time 
for the testing but also of devising the kind of setting (of a game, a puzzle, 
an imposed task) which will successfully appeal to the subjects and meet their 
powers of comprehension. Often it will be necessary to evolve special tech- 
niques of prompting, which must combine efficiency with lack of distortion. 
All this may mean a considerable amount of preliminary experimentation as 
well as, perhaps, retesting on new samples. Besides, the protocols will have 
to be sufficiently complete to indicate every detail of this kind, not only in 
order to describe clearly the conditions under which the results were obtained, 
but also because the conditions themselves may have diagnostic significance. 

Our knowledge in this respect is woefully inadequate; nor do we know very 
much about a related question, the varying readiness of different groups to 
“project” at all. Now these are all highly relevant problems; but at the mo- 
ment they only add to the complications and uncertainties of testing under 
field conditions. Is, then, the whole effort worth while? The question surely 
makes sense, at least for the anthropologist who may have to work single- 
handed, in a society of some complexity, and may have only a limited time 
at his disposal. 

The answer depends to some extent on the anthropologist’s interests. 
Though it is legitimate to assert in general terms that anthropology is the 
study of man “as a whole”’ or aims ultimately at the “global understanding 
of man” (Mensh and Henry 1953:461), concentration on special aspects 
within this broad field is equally legitimate. Personality psychology need not 
be among them. There is plenty of work still to be done in the analysis of 
social structures and institutions—work that can usefully be carried out 
without an undue concern with personality. 

Admittedly, even such studies will usually contain references to psycho- 
logical factors or states, or use language suggestive of the description of per- 
sonality. But unless there is reason to believe that these descriptions, unsup- 
ported as they are by testing procedures, may all be wrong, the anthropologist 
can surely go on relying merely on his techniques of observation. Mensh and 
Henry indeed suggest that the anthropologist can safely do so even if he has 
made personality his special interest (pp. 463-65). 

The question of the utility of projective techniques in anthropological 
field work thus seems to coincide with that of the relative effciency or reli- 
ability of testing and direct observation. Most writers on the subject appear 
to have only this point in mind when comparing results obtained by the two 
methods, for their arguments almost invariably turn on whether the tests 
confirm the findings based on anthropological observation (which is consid- 
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ered highly satisfactory) or fail to do so (which seems to indicate that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere). 

This, I suggest, is an erroneous viewpoint. The agreement or otherwise of 
observation and test results is not simply a matter of validation (mutual or 
one-sided). Rather, it bears on a problem significant in its own right, namely, 
the consistency of the personality. For projective techniques and anthropo- 
logical field observation, apart from representing different methods, are also 
designed to attack different things; they attack different aspects or layers of 
the personality, penetrating to a different depth into the “private” needs, 
biases, and dispositions of individuals. 

The Rorschach is explicitly claimed to be ‘‘so revealing” because it reaches 
behind the screen of “cultural norms” normally hiding the personality of 
the “individual as an individual” (Klopfer and Kelley 1942:12). Projective 
techniques in general are ascribed a similar power of penetration, so that they 
never “simply duplicate what other observational procedures provide” 
(Murphy 1947:710). Whatever the precise merits of these claims, this much 
is true. Anthropological observation is focused mainly upon actions and moti- 
vations which have real consequences and which occur in response to the 
precise demands of institutionalized situations. The essence of projective 
techniques lies in confronting individuals with ambiguous and (as in the Ror- 
schach) unusual material, in a nonpragmatic context; which means that they 
produce situations in which the demands and norms of “real life’’ should in 
large measure be canceled. It is thus that they can be expected to exhibit dis- 
positions and biases not readily visible, or even invisible, in the settings upon 
which anthropological observation is primarily directed. 

There are exceptions. The observation of individual variants or deviants 
and of instances of unorthodox or rebellious behavior may afford a similar 
insight into psychological “undercurrents”; so may the reaction to unforeseen 
or enforced change. But these are extreme cases, while in many others the 
rejection of or resistance to obtaining norms and values may not reach any 
overt, socially tangible expression. Again, many societies afford some licensed 
outlet to deviant tendencies and to normally repressed motivations, so that 
these undercurrents will be suspected from the inconsistencies in the culture. 
But their precise interpretation is often hazardous unless borne out by psycho- 
logical experimentation. Nor, finally, can the weight of the deviant tendencies 
be adequately assessed save by the measuring and sampling techniques of 
“tests’’ and similar procedures. 

Granting that the utility of projective techniques for the anthropologist 
lies in their promise to provide information of a kind not procurable by direct 
observation, we may still ask how far the techniques now current fulfil this 
promise. No very satisfactory answer can be given, partly because the relevant 
discussions are so often wrongly focused, on the agreement or nonagreement 
of test results and observation. Nor have we really solved the crucial problem 
of the cross-cultural validity of the Rorschach and TAT. Adaptation to differ- 
ent cultural conditions, such as in the various modified TAT’s which have 
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recently come in use, does not help; all it does, at least at the present stage, is 
to reduce the comparability of standard and adapted tests. Finally, from the 
anthropologist’s point of view, both the Rorschach and TAT have certain 
inherent defects. In the Rorschach it is the high generality of the findings, 
which makes it difficult if not impossible to relate them to the motivations, 
aims, and values current in social life. The TAT has the opposite weakness, 
the stimuli corresponding so closely to actual social situations that they 
rarely provoke more than an expression of current motivations and value 
judgments. 

The writer is at present experimenting with a new projective approach, 
based on the interpretation of nonsense words, which holds out considerable 
promise. Whether or not this will be realized, one thing seems clear. If the 
projective techniques have indeed the utility here suggested, then it follows 
that we must experiment further with various techniques and adaptations, 
even if the procedures and results will for some time to come be unsatisfac- 
tory. In other words, since projective techniques seem to be the only techniques 
available at the moment which do attack the “deeper” and more elusive levels 
of personality, they are, for the anthropologist interested in personality psy- 
chology, worth all the outlay in time and effort. 

A final point may be added. Bearing in mind the technical and other diff- 
culties presented by the projective techniques, Henry suggests above that 
anthropologists had better discard them altogether, relying instead on the 
equivalent method of clinical observation. Efficiency in the latter, he holds, 
can be achieved relatively easily by the appropriate training of the field anthro- 
pologist. Not having had such training myself, I speak with some hesitation. 
As a field worker and teacher, however, I consider it extremely risky to burden 
the anthropologist with additional specialist training. Already he is expected 
to be an expert in too many fields, some of which cannot be disregarded, even 
in team co-operation, lest the strictly anthropological (social anthropological) 
aspects of his research go by the board—such as economics, social organiza- 
tion, law, religion, political science, perhaps linguistics and art. In my view 
what is needed to equip the anthropologist for personality studies is not addi- 
tional training but an additional tool, manageable without too much difficulty, 
even though not (at the moment) without heavy claims on his time. 


By CAuDILL, Harvard University 


FIND myself in substantial agreement with Henry’s major point—that in 

gathering data on certain problems of anthropological interest one of our 
most valuable tools lies in the understanding to be gained from a direct rela- 
tionship with another human being. The serious attempt to refine this method, 
it seems to me, is related to problems of wider anthropological interest than 
those posed by culture and personality studies as these are usually defined. 
I think I would disagree with Henry, mainly in matters of detail and empha- 
sis, on two of his subpoints: (1) the usefulness of the Rorschach (and other 
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projectives) ; and (2) the type of training in clinical psychiatry it might be 
useful for an anthropologist to obtain. I also suspect that if Henry and 1 
were to sit down together and talk these matters out, we would soon reach 
agreement. I believe I can speak to these points, as I have utilized one pro- 
jective (the TAT) extensively, and have had several years research and teach- 
ing experience within a setting of clinical psychiatry. I hope to obtain further 
training along these lines, the better to approach problems of mutual interest 
to anthropology and medicine. 

Henry’s major point—the need to perfect methods of interviewing and 
observation in order more accurately to apprehend the meaning of an indi- 
vidual’s actions (the regularities of which we attribute to his “personality” 
or to his manifestation of “culture” depending on our interests)—seems to me 
to be part of a wider problem in anthropology. This wider problem is the 
struggle faced by those anthropologists who wish to interpret phenomena in 
their ‘‘wholeness” and “individuality” and to find ways of demonstrating 
form, pattern, configuration, and so on. In this wider sense, I would see Henry’s 
concern with ways of understanding personality as related to Firth’s interest 
in “‘contextualization” and Kroeber’s use of “descriptive integration.” 

The question of whether to use projective techniques or not seems to me to 
be of less importance than the need for further development of methods which 
will help us in gaining understanding, beyond that of common sense, into the 
problem of the patterned interrelatedness in space and time of phenomena in 
human behavior. This is, for me, one of the central problems in anthropology 
which tends to be lost sight of when, for practical purposes, we compart- 
mentalize our studies as culture and personality, social structure, primitive 
economics, etc., and then go on to discuss the problems and methods of each. 
What I am suggesting is that Henry is not concerned solely with methods 
for culture and personality studies, but rather with ways of approaching a 
problem which cross-cuts usual divisions, and that projective techniques are 
not as useful to him in this problem as are the kind of direct relationship and 
observation he suggests. 

A similar situation has obtained recently in medicine where “‘psychoso- 
matic medicine” (with an attendant array of “psychosomatic” diseases) is 
sometimes seen as a special branch of medicine, contrasted with other spe- 
cialties such as internal medicine, pediatrics, etc. This point of view is wrong, 
as it does violence to the fact that the term ‘‘psychosomatic” denotes a fresh 
conceptual approach to the interrelationship of many factors in all disease. 
Fresh problems need fresh techniques (or the refurbishing of established ones) 
in either anthropology or medicine, and I think this is more what Henry is 
getting at, and what is implicit in his discussion. 

The struggles of both anthropology and medicine along these lines seem 
to me to be part of a still more general problem under discussion in the phi- 
losophy of science over such matters as the approach to human behavior 
through self-systems, interaction systems, and what Dewey and Bentley (1949) 
have called transaction systems. Another such attempt is being made by those 
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interested in communication theory (Ruesch and Bateson 1951). Such ap- 
proaches cross-cut many of our older concepts, and are efforts to arrive at 
more unified statements about human behavior. There is an opportvnity here 
for those anthropologists who are interested in such matters to work toward 
further theoretical and methodological development of such concepts as pat- 
tern and integration. This may seem far afield from Henry’s discussion, but 
it is not, as he speaks of, ““The next development in anthropological field 
methods in personality research ... and... the isolation of problems for 
direct observation and simple quantification.” 

As to my differences in detail and emphasis with Henry over the usefulness 
of the Rorschach and other projectives: I would retain them as one among 
several techniques, as I still feel they offer a systematic way of collecting 
samples of human behavior. I have also found them very useful in stimulating 
people to talk more freely. For example, the TAT (or other series of pictures) 
provides a “convenient fiction” in the interpersonal situation between ad- 
ministrator and subject in that the subject can often allay his anxiety by the 
reassurance (even though he may not really believe it) that he is “only telling 
stories to pictures.’”” My experience has been that, after giving a TAT, people 
will often spontaneously go on to talk about many things, and with less 
anxiety, which it would have taken a good deal longer to uncover by regular 
interviewing. The possible reasons for this are rather complex and would need 
more discussion than can be given here. I have also begun to use pictures 
(TAT and others) as “‘visual questions,’* and to treat the situation as an inter- 
view. I enjoy this, and, for me, it produces rich material. At this point, how- 
ever, one is probably not justified in narrowly defining the technique as a 
“psychological projective test” except in the sense that any interview is pro- 
jective. 

I fully agree that we need to learn much more about the process of inter- 
viewing and what happens between two or more people in such a relationship. 
I think this is related to what Sapir meant when he spoke of “a distinctive 
kind of imaginative participation by the observer in the life around him,” 
what Kroeber was getting at in his discussion of “empathy,” and what Mead 
meant when she stressed that “‘the surest and most perfect instrument of 
understanding is our own emotional response, provided that we can make a 
disciplined use of it.” 

All of this sounds, and is, close to what the psychiatrist does. Although 
there are important differences in the psychiatrist’s procedure, such as the 
presence of a therapeutic goal, he can teach us much about the relationship 
to another person: how to become aware of the process of participant observa- 
tion, and the meaning of transference and countertransference. What Sullivan 
(1951:361) has said of the psychiatrist and his data would also hold true for 
many aspects of the anthropologist’s work: 


. .. We have come to the conclusion that the data of psychiatry arise only in par- 
ticipant observation. In other words, the psychiatrist cannot stand off to one side and 
apply his sense organs, however refined by apparatus, to noticing what someone else 
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does, without becoming personally implicated in the operation. His principal instrument 
of observation is his self—his personality, him as a person. The processes and the 
changes in processes that make up data which can be subjected to scientific study occur 
not in the subject person nor in the observer, but in the situation which is created be- 
tween the observer and his subject. 


This quotation leads me to my second area of difference in emphasis 
with Henry. He stresses the need for contact with “psychiatric case material.”’ 
I think it would be unfortunate if this were interpreted to mean only patients 
and not persons in a somewhat wider range of situations. It is the method and 
insights of the psychiatrist that should be emphasized, more than contact 
with various kinds of unhappy and distraught people, although a certain 
amount of this kind of contact is all to the good because of the sharpness 
with which various problems stand out in such cases. This is an area, indeed, 
where the anthropologist and psychiatrist could learn from one another by 
using the resources of the clinic (sound recording, supervision, clinical semi- 
nars) to explore human behavior, possibly through a research project involving 
the families and friends of patients, where cases were selected to give some 
cultural variation. Whether, in particular situations, this proved to be feasi- 
ble or not, I would agree with Henry in pointing up the usefulness of super- 
vised clinical experience in helping to prepare the anthropologist to meet 
certain problems in field work. 


By Joun J. HoNIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


AY HENRY suggests, the techniques, theoretical systems (like, for example, 
psychoanalysis), and even single concepts of social science which one 
investigator finds to be useful may impress another as promoting only dis- 
tortion or demanding labor disproportionate to any gain. Yet, it seems to me 
that repeated anthropological use of Rorschach’s Test demonstrates that 
students of ethnology or culture and personality have found it valuable to 
some degree. Three rather obvious uses of the instrument (which are not 
whelly identical to the functions intended for the device by its originators in 
clinical psychology) are to serve: (1) as a source of concepts, (2) as a theory 
guiding observation and, to some extent, interpretation of data, and (3) as a 
measuring device. 

(1) The test together with its scoring procedures and the interpretative 
hypotheses contained in Klopfer and Kelley (1942), Beck (1945, 1950), or 
Phillips and Smith (1953) can provide the anthropological field worker with 
a series of concepts that help to describe personality. At the same time, careful 
use of these concepts serves to standardize the language of investigators work- 
ing in the same or different world areas and so facilitates comparison of their 
results. Such a standardized language, whereby several anthropologists can 
readily communicate about such covert processes as ‘‘constriction”’ (Wallace 
1952:70), “emotional isolation’ (Barnouw 1950:27), or “‘ego-strength” 
(Honigmann 1949: 252), would appear to be a significant contribution toward 
the theoretical maturity of our science. 
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(2) Rorschach’s Test offers a theoretical system for the collection and 
ordering of the kind of data in which the anthropologist is interested. This 
function is certainly related to the first mentioned above. Some anthropolo- 
gists have shown a tendency not only to use concepts from the theory but to 
adhere to Rorschach theory rather exclusively for the presentation and analy- 
sis of their results. The implications of this procedure will be discussed in a 
moment. I consider my own work with Rorschach materials (now grossly 
inadequate in terms of the newer systems of data presentation advanced by 
Billig, Gillin, and Davidson [1947-48] or Wallace [1952]) to be in the category 
of concept use rather than in that of theory use. The work of Wallace falls 
in the second category. In my case interpretation of protocols was made with 
reference to a variety of psychological hypotheses exclusive of those suggested 
by Rorschach experts. 

The Gladwin (1953) case to which Henry alludes proves to be very in- 
structive in this connection. It demonstrates how the Rorschach may be used 
as a theoretical system. Using interview and observational data, the field 
workers had made certain postulations about the covert states of men on 
Truk. Implicitly or explicitly they expected the Rorschach protocols to confirm 
those patterns. Instead interpretation of the records came forth with a covert 
picture that at first seemed to contradict the field workers’ patterns. Then the 
field workers re-examined their data and also found evidence of the postulated 
states that had been derived from the Rorschach protocols. Two different 
theoretical systems were at work. The picture of reality in each case was a 
function of the system in use. It is possible that, rather than contradicting one 
another, both sets of patterns may be reconciled, provided that a unitary 
theory is invented. Rather than seek reconciliation, however, another possi- 
bility is to discard one theory in favor of the other. This appears to be what 
Gladwin’s group has done. 

(3) The possibilities for quantification inherent in the Rorschach technique 
give it particular value for certain kinds of anthropological problems. Billig, 
Gillin, and Davidson (1947-48), for example, are able to use the device to 
demonstrate a quantitative basis for their discussion of the qualitative differ- 
ences between Indians and Ladinos in Guatemala. Spindler and Goldschmidt 
(1952) were able to do nearly the same thing for categories of Menomini 
Indians who had been arranged by sociological variables on gradients of 
acculturation and socioeconomic status. Hallowell (1951) represents, perhaps, 
the first anthropologist to demonstrate how the Rorschach could assist in 
measuring acculturation. Abel and Hsu (1949) with the Rorschach show the 
degree of difference between American and Chinese-born females—and hence 
the relative influence of membership in either national group. 

All of these uses to which the instrument may be put beg the question of 
its validity. I agree, of course, with Henry that the test has not been adequately 
validated. Admitting this, does the test become useless for field research? 
The answer would seem to depend on how it is employed. Field workers who 
do not take the technique by itself but who also employ other tests or, what 
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is more in tradition, rely considerably on their own observation, occupy a 
strategic position as far as contributing to eventual cross-cultural verification 
(meaning proof or disproof) of specific interpretations is concerned (Honig- 
mann 1954). Their procedure does not have to include the technique of “‘blind”’ 
interpretation of protocols, although that remains a crucial experimental 
technique. Rather, they can compare the results obtained by the test and 
standard theories of interpretation to data independently acquired. That is, 
they will show where an interpretation is supported by field note data and 
where an interpretation appears to require reformulation in view of the ob- 
served facts. When a large number of such attempts have accumulated and are 
compared they will allow statements like ‘this interpretation would seem to 
hold in seven out of ten communities,” accompanied by an estimate of the 
probability of the relationship. If this seems like a lot of work, it ought to be 
recalled that a truly universal testing instrument cannot be devised without 
a considerable degree of co-operative labor. 

Personally, I would prefer to regard a projective test as yielding certain 
observations which are essentially no different from any other observations 
made in ordinary field work. (Hence, I fail to understand Henry’s metaphor 
of something coming between subject and investigator with use of the pro- 
jective test.) True, once the protocols are scored and the range of a response 
computed some rather formidable-looking patterns enter the prose paragraphs 
of the anthropologist’s monograph, but I would maintain that computed 
scores, ratios, and so on nevertheless constitute patterns or regularities of 
behavior. 

The job of the anthropologist is certainly not to report only Rorschach- 
derived patterns but to use these as one class of data. The Rorschach is one 
technique available for acquiring information. Although greatly admiring the 
methodological sophistication of Wallace (1952), I am disappointed that he 
defines modal personality only in terms of the personality structure “formu- 
lated in terms of the Rorschach test” (p. 55). I think I note in Henry dismay 
equal to my own at the prospect of anthropologists doing field work (in clinical 
psychology, should we say?) using only the Rorschach or some other single 
projective instrument, ignoring the possibilities of interviewing and observa- 
tion. Such research fails to use anthropological method because it doesn’t 
aim to study culture as a whole. In culture and personality research the anthro- 
pologist sees individual behavior in relation to other aspects of community 
life, like technology, patterns of residence, descent, political organization, or 
ritual. 

Henry may prefer to approach his subjects without formal, standardized 
means of obtaining data. Such a preference needs no justification but it does 
not indicate that standardized procedures are impossible for others to use. 
Logically I cannot see why interpretation of a Rorschach protocol represents 
a more indirect way of getting at the understanding of personality than does 
unstandardized observation or interviewing. Lewis (1951:421-22) has con- 
veniently distinguished between inclusive and exclusive definitions of per- 
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sonality. Let us assume that our interest is in the latter. That is, we want to 
deal only with so-called mental or psychic states rather than with actual be- 
havior. Our interest will be on covert, postulated states that can never be 
directly observed or verified (Northrop 1949, chap. 3; Thompson 1950: 18-19). 
Any reaction of the subject or remark to an interviewer must then be inter- 
preted in order to predict that state to which it is supposed to be related (or 
by which the reaction is motivated) in the postulated covert system of the 
respondent. One difference between the responses to the Rorschach cards and 
responses in an interview situation would seem to be that the interpretation 
of the former is relatively more rigidly restricted and guided by theory than 
the latter. Here precisely lies an advantage in the use of the Rorschach tech- 
nique, one not possessed by the conventional and unformalized methods of 
assessing postulated covert states in the human being. 


By MELForpD E, Sprro, University of Connecticut 


ENRY argues in his very stimulating paper that the Rorschach should 

not be used in anthropological field work—a conclusion which rests, if 
I understand his discussion, on the following four premises: (1) the validity 
and reliability of the Rorschach are still to be established; (2) behavior should 
be observed within the context of normal social interaction; (3) skillful inter- 
viewing techniques are more important than the Rorschach (or any other 
instrument) in personality-and-culture research; (4) orthodox anthropological 
training does not adequately equip a student for research in this field, and 
reliance on any instrument cannot make up for this basic deficiency. On these 
premises I am in wholehearted agreement with Henry, but I am in disagree- 
ment with his conclusion. Research in culture-and-personality, like other types 
of anthropological research, can be divided roughly into those studies which 
aim to understand a particular culture and those whose aim is to discover 
universal principles of culture. The Rorschach is, I believe, an important 
technique for either purpose. 

(1) With respect to the first kind of study we anthropologists must con- 
cede what our critics have frequently pointed out: that our studies are seldom 
replicated, so that the report of one observer is frequently the only evidence 
available for a given culture. Since perception is notoriously selective, this 
situation is bad enough where, for example, religious beliefs or social organiza- 
tion are the objects of investigation. Where personality is the focus of research, 
this problem is considerably intensified. It is here that the Rorschach plays 
an important role: it provides an “objective’’ check on the anthropological 
report—‘‘objective” in the sense that any person can go, not to the Rorschach 
interpretations (for this would prove almost nothing, for the reasons suggested 
by Henry), but directly to the Rorschach protocols, if he questions the inter- 
pretations of the anthropologist. Where the Rorschach and the anthropologist 
are found to be in disagreement, the problem as to which interpretation is 
correct becomes an empirical question. A psychiatrist skilled in techniques of 
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interview, diagnosis, etc., does not need an “objective” instrument, since he 
has merely to convince himself (and his patient) of the validity of his interpre- 
tations; but the anthropologist must convince not only himself but his col- 
leagues as well, when he attempts to confirm a hypothesis. 

(2) With respect to the second kind of study, one of our main interests is 
to discover the extent to which culture influences personality; and for this 
purpose I believe that the Rorschach (or any other culture-free unstructured 
stimulus) is of crucial significance, for it provides us with a yardstick against 
which genuine personality variables, in contrast to patterned-response vari- 
ables, can be measured. This proposition requires some explanation. A culture, 
psychologically viewed, consists of a configuration of stimulus situations and 
the customary responses to those situations which have been learned by the 
members of a given society. Hence, in demonstrating, as we have successfully 
done, that emotional and behavioral differences are to be found within dif- 
ferent sociocultural contexts we have not demonstrated the existence of person- 
ality differences at all. We have merely shown that different stimuli evoke 
different responses. What we must demonstrate, if we are to show personality 
differences, is that peoples reared in different sociocultural contexts respond 
differently to the same stimulus. We must, in short, be able to observe the 
responses of different peoples to a stimulus that is identical for all of them and 
to which they have not already learned a culturally patterned response. If 
under these circumstances we find differences in response, we can be fairly 
confident that we have a true measure of personality differences and not a 
measure of how well these peoples have learned their respective cultures. 

The Rorschach is an instrument well suited for this purpose. It is a com- 
mon and, for all nonliterate peoples, novel stimulus to which the responses 
of different societies can be recorded, classified, quantified, and compared. 
Such a comparison provides at least a measure of the differences (and similari- 
ties) in the perceptions of different peoples and, to that extent, a measure of 
personality differences (and similarities). This much the Rorschach has al- 
ready accomplished for, interpretations aside, the raw Rorschach protocols 
from different cultures do show significant differences (and similarities, too). 
I believe, therefore, that it would be a gross scientific loss if we did not attempt 
to collect such protocols from as many different cultures as possible, if only 
to discover the range of these perceptual differences within our species. 

If we go further, however, and attempt to interpret these differences we 
are confronted with the problem of Rorschach validity and reliability, and 
there are, as Henry has indicated, sharp disagreements on this matter. Never- 
theless, I believe that Rorschach interpretations should be attempted, for 
two reasons. (a) I know of no other technique, including the interview, which 
is not, similarly, a subject for controversy. The responses recorded in an inter- 
view, for example, do not speak for themselves; they must be analyzed, which 
means using some interpretive system—Freudian, Jungian, Rogerian, Hullian, 
or one’s own. So far as I know each of these systems has been as sharply 
criticized as the Rorschach. (b) The results yielded by Rorschach interpreta- 
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tion thus far, though open to serious criticism, have been sufficiently promis- 
ing, in my opinion, as to warrant its further use. 


By Dona.p W. FIsKE, University of Chicago 


AGREE with many of the points in Henry’s communication and in his 

paper with Mensh. But there are two issues which I would like to discuss: 
the role of instrumentation and the validation of “understanding.” 

Dr. Henry expresses his personal dislike for having an instrument between 
a respondent and himself. My position is that instrumentation often com- 
pensates in part for the limitations of the observer: we use microscopes to 
sharpen our visual perceptions, at the cost of seeing the object of study in the 
full perspective of its surroundings. Much of scientific advance waiis on instru- 
mentation. Psychological tests are techniques for gathering responses to con- 
stant stimuli so that direct comparisons between responses can replace the 
comparison of stimulus-response pairs where both the stimuli and the responses 
vary. 

Furthermore, instrumentation is always a matter of degree. With respect 
to distance from natural, everyday experience, there is a continuum from the 
participant-observer through the interviewer, and the scientist administering 
a test individually, to the interpreter who works solely from the obtained 
protocols. The anthropological field worker is not a constant stimulus in the 
interview situation: he has different reactions to different interviewees. 

Let me hasten to point out that I am considering here the problem of ob- 
taining dependable observations, of establishing the facts which are the build- 
ing blocks of science. The matter of getting hunches, of seeking leads that 
may evolve into explanatory generalizations, must be handled by the scientist 
in whatever way is best for him. It is the idea that counts, not the way it 
happens to be born. 

The second issue, the validation of “understanding,” is a highly contro- 
versial matter. Among my psychological colleagues, opinion about the validity 
of projective techniques ranges from the view that inferences based on such 
tests have no demonstrated value to the belief that a particular projective 
test is the sole route to deep understanding of people. Projective techniques, 
although confidently leaned on by clinical psychologists, are skeptically tested 
by empirical researchers. The clinical psychologists find that their faith in the 
validity of these instruments is supported by their experience with them in 
clinic. The other group insists that objective proof is almost entirely lacking. 

To be more explicit, the responses to a projective test are always valid— 
it is their interpretation which must be checked. Thus a group may give many 
anatomical responses to the Rorschach. The significance of such a trend de- 
pends upon the group: for example, this class of response occurs more fre- 
quently in medical students. But in anthropological studies it may be exceed- 
ingly difficult to decide whether a trend which deviates from the norms for 
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Western European-American groups is a consequence of recurring experiences 
in the particular environment or is a sign of “‘pathology.” 

How can understanding be validated? I believe that systematic prediction 
studies offer the most convincing method. A formulation of the personality 
dynamics underlying the behavior of an individual or a group can best be 
checked by predicting future behavior. If our formulation has any scientific 
value, it should lead to correct predictions. How else can we determine which 
of two personality pictures is more accurate? 

In a prediction study, a major problem is measuring the accuracy of the 
predictions. If a prediction is stated in the predictor’s own words, the judg- 
ment of its relative accuracy is difficult: a fortuneteller’s reputation may be 
based on predictions which hold because they are sufficiently general to fit the 
lives of most people. An alternative used in some psychological studies is to 
provide the predictor with several alternative behaviors and ask him to select 
the one which the subject showed. This is, of course, postdiction, but the 
method is the same. 

There is also the matter of demonstrating that the test protocol has actu- 
ally led to increased understanding. The appropriate design is to compare the 
accuracy of predictions from the test materials with that from basic identifying 
data indicating the group in the subculture in which the subject falls. In some 
research, the predictions from tests and basic data have been found to be no 
more accurate than predictions from basic data alone. 


By GEORGE SPINDLER, Stanford University 


T WOULD be foolish to demand that every anthropologist going off to the 
field pack a set of Rorschach cards in his gadget bag. Whether he does so 
or not should depend on what he wants to find out, as would be the case with 
any other tool in our business. Nor should he ever go off equipped only with 
the Rorschach and with an assumption that other direct observation of be- 
haviors will not be needed. The keynote of an anthropological approach to 
the study of human behavior is intimate and prolonged observation as a par- 
ticipant in the social group being studied. But any tool or technique that 
sharpens his focus upon critical processes and adds important dimensions to 
his data is valuable—if he is prepared to integrate this focus and these dimen- 
sions into his total research design. If he is not prepared to do so the inclusion 
of this tool just means added weight to his baggage. We have suffered in an- 
thropology, and the reputation of the tool being considered here has suffered, 
because some workers have brought it along when no clear purpose for its 
utilization was present. This was inevitable when Rorschaching was a fad. 
Now that it is not, we can be more careful. 
To explain fully what I mean by being prepared to integrate the data re- 
vealed by the Rorschach into the total research design would be a task which 
I cannot undertake here. Some of what I would say is included in published 
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materials (Spindler and Goldschmidt 1952; Spindler 1952), and the rest of it 
is included in a report of field research soon to be published (Spindler 1955). 
What I have to say in the rest of my comments may illustrate in part what I 
mean. 

There are times when what we want, precisely, are the end results of the 
total learning process by means of which personality develops. Once we have 
these end results we can infer links between other events and variables, lo- 
cated by any variety of techniques, and the end results we have in hand—by 
reference to theories of social and psychological relationships. It is clear that 
interpretation of or inference from any kind of observed behavior for purposes 
of generalizing about a construct like personality is subjcct to errors intro- 
duced by projection, bias, restrictive perception, and imposed categories of 
observation and interpretation. It is also clear that the Rorschach technique 
is not accompanied by an adequate rationale for relating theory and observa- 
tion. But it seems clear that at least the Rorschach systematizes the error, and 
provides abstracted and comparable categories of observation under semi- 
controlled conditions so that this systematic error can eventually be reduced. 

I think the greatest utility of the Rorschach is in the study of acculturating 
groups. Perhaps this is because it is the only way in which I have used it in 
anthropological research. But I claim that this is so because it is only when 
comparisons in psychological structure (end results) are essential to the attack 
on the problem that the Rorschach is seen at its best advantage. Comparisons 
may take the form of checks with Rorschach samples taken from the society 
of impact, in acculturative situations like that of the American Indian, so that 
degree of approximation in similarity of perceptual organization may be sys- 
tematically described. Or they may take the form of comparisons to accul- 
turating populations under similar social and cultural press. Or they may take 
the form of intergroup comparisons within a continuum of cultural adapta- 
tions defined by other means within the acculturating population being stud- 
ied. 

It is critically important to realize that the standardized hypotheses for 
interpretation of the Rorschach data—for certain purposes—can be eliminated 
from consideration in such comparisons. What I mean by this is simply that 
even if the codifications for Rorschach data, like “K,” “FM,” “M,” “F,” etc., 
are changed to something else, and the usual interpretations of their psycho- 
logical meaning are not applied, the ratios and frequencies of the various 
categories of response given by any set of samples can be compared for degree 
of similarity or difference. Whatever we label the various items, what we have 
is a product of perception, and what we want to find out, at this point, is what 
stability, continuity, or change in perceptual organization has occurred 
within the various samples of population that are being studied. This is only 
possible, I hasten to add, because the same stimuli are presented to all the 
respondents. And if anyone wants to argue that perception is not intimately 
related to cultural process the only reply I could make would be that their 
understanding of perception and culture is different from mine. I would see 
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it as that aspect of personality organization that is most directly related, both 
as an end product and a causative factor, to culture and to cultural change. 

It is true, of course, that most anthropologists will not be satisfied with 
the trends and relationships revealed in what is admittedly a highly abstracted 
complex of indices, though these alone make it possible to say much about 
process that we could not say without them. The content of perceptual sta- 
bility, continuity, and change will usually be wanted. When this becomes 
the aim, errors in interpretation are introduced. Some claim that the stand- 
ardized interpretive hypotheses for the Rorschach are not applicable to samples 
taken from cultural contexts different from our own—because these hypotheses 
were created out of empirical clinical and experimental research in Euro- 
American cultures. My own experience has convinced me that they are— 
providing that only the first levels of inference are invoked. This means that 
in the light of certain combinations of perception of color and form we may 
infer, for example, that a given sample of persons give evidence of a tight con- 
trol over response to external stimuli—and therefore probably of tight control 
over responses to situational press—in comparison to another sample of persons 
exhibiting a different combination of factors in respect to the same categories. 
What we do not infer is that this combination of responses means ‘‘neurotically 
compulsive rigidity.”’ If we wish to invoke this level of inference we will have 
to turn to detailed knowledge of behaviors gained from long and intimate ob- 
servation of the individuals within the group and to an understanding of the 
cultural frame of reference within which ‘‘compulsivity”’ is interpreted. And 
even then, cultural relativity being what it is, we are likely to make some 
rather extraordinary errors. 

It has been said (Mensh and Henry 1953) that this instrument we have 
adopted determines what we will see—that we have thus built for our minds a 
prison. Despite the cogent argument that Mensh and Henry present to support 
this contention I would argue differently. In the first place, as I have tried to in- 
dicate, I think it would be the height of bad research organization to come out 
of the field with only Rorschach data and no other direct observations. The 
psychologically sophisticated anthropologist should thus be able to break down 
any prison walls that the psychologist or psychological theory build around him. 
But in the second place I argue that the Rorschach, like the binoculars the fore- 
named authors talk about, does limit the field of vision, but that it calls our 
attention to objects and processes within that field that would otherwise not 
be seen as clearly, if at all. Whether anxiety, for instance (as reflected in any 
disturbance of perception) is subject to control or is free floating—not just 
whether the subjects are “anxious” or not—is, in my experience at least, one 
of the processes highlighted and objectified by the Rorschach, and one to which 
this tool is especially sensitive. And in the study of peoples adapting to changes 
in the conditions of existence, as in most studies of acculturation, this is per- 
haps the most critical of psychological processes. The psychic organization 
functioning to maintain the defensive structure of perception is the first, I 
think, to be affected by the exigencies of culture change, and the last to be 
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adequately reformulated to meet new conditions of existence. The way in 
which anxieties are controlled is intimately and sensitively connected with the 
demands placed upon the individual by his culture—both externalized and 
internalized—and any shift in the way these demands are mediated is reflected 
at once in the ways in which the psychological controls are executed and main- 
tained. The Rorschach permits us to focus on this organization of controls 
in a way that direct observation of day-to-day behaviors alone does not, be- 
cause it abstracts this organization from the culture content and makes proc- 
esses comparable despite differences in this content. 

If space permits—one last comment. I do not agree that the instrument 
places a wall between the human subject and field worker. The test situation 
is structured so that direct observation of behavior is necessary, and this be- 
havior is recorded in as exact detail as one would record an autobiographic 
interview, a myth, or an observed sequence of behaviors in any significant situa- 
tion. Further, the Rorschach, I have found, is an aid to rapport. It seems im- 
personal to the subject, like linguistic material, so is not an immediate threat. 
And yet it leads to highly personalized data. Some of the most rewarding inter- 
views I have had in field work have been consequent to free association 
aroused during the course of administration of the Rorschach. Of course this 
cannot happen if the field worker is not at ease with the instrument, and his 
training in its use should not only make him so, but also make him sensitive 
to the subtle cues that are revealed while the test is going on. 


By A. IrvinG HALLOWELL, University of Pennsylvania 


7 HILE the poir.t of departure in Henry’s memorandum is the negative 
attitude he assumes toward the Rorschach Test, he raises a much 
broader issue when he remarks that personally he is “opposed to anything that 
places an instrument between me and a responding human being.” ‘“‘Why 
should anthropologists with the rich life of humanity spread before them,” he 
goes on to say, “‘approach it with instruments?” Henry has drawn fire from 
most of the discussants on this point. I believe that he distorts the issue by 
referring to anthropologists alone. Fiske has cogently stated the case for “‘in- 
strumentation.” Psychologists, to say nothing of psychiatrists, have tradi- 
tionally used instruments of various kinds in their efforts to build up a genuine 
science of human behavior on a foundation of knowledge that will make it 
possible to deal objectively and precisely with variables that often are ex- 
tremely difficult to isolate and manipulate. If any real issue on this point exists, 
it is not one that is peculiar to anthropologists. Besides this, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and anthropologists acquire data in other ways. In all these 
disciplines, investigators have a choice of procedures; their techniques are 
varied with respect to the kind of problem under investigation. But, at any 
particular time, the investigator is faced with the fact that different instru- 
ments (tests, techniques) may vary in their state of development. At the 
present time, I believe no one would argue that the Rorschach Test—or any 
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other projective technique—has reached the peak of perfection. The same 
may be said, however, of interviewing techniques, including the type that is 
used by psychoanalysts. Furthermore, as Spiro says, ‘““The responses recorded 
in an interview . . . do not speak for themselves; they must be analyzed, which 
means using some interpretive system....” In either case, there is the 
problem of the “validation of understanding” discussed by Fiske. Henry’s 
personal preference for interview techniques may be accepted as such. It 
cannot be used as an argument for their exclusive use, nor as a reasonable basis 
for the rejection of projective techniques or other psychological tests, provided 
that the reliability and validity of the latter have some justification in experi- 
ence. This, it seems to me, is the crucial point involved in their use, rather than 
any purely personal judgment or bias. It is only on some such assumption that 
one can make a rational choice of technical procedures. 

So far as projective techniques are concerned, the choice of the field worker 
is clear enough. If he is not convinced that the Rorschach Test, for example, 
is reasonably valid, there is no reason why he should use this technique. He 
may select some other test (if he can find one), or rely exclusively upon inter- 
views and direct observation. The fact remains, however, that despite contro- 
versy on certain points the Rorschach Test has been found to be an extremely 
valuable instrument in clinical practice by hundreds of psychologists. And, 
whereas a few years ago it was not taught in universities, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration program for the training of clinical psychologists has led to its 
introduction in dozens of institutions. Only this year, too, at one large state 
university an anthropologist is giving a course in projective techniques. 

Since so few anthropologists have used the Rorschach carefully and sys- 
tematically, it is difficult to appraise the results obtained with any assurance. 
Nevertheless, there are some clear indications not only that the test is valid 
cross-culturally but that the use of the test in this way may, in the end, con- 
tribute to its validation as a psychological instrument. (I have discussed this 
point at length in my forthcoming book Culture and Experience |Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955]; this chapter will appear also in Develop- 
ments in the Rorschach Technique, Vol. 11: Fields of A pplication, ed. Bruno Klopfer 
[Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1955]). It is more obvious now, 
in fact, than fifteen years ago (when the Rorschach was a great novelty and the 
term “‘projective techniques” had not been invented) how the principles in- 
volved in the test and the kind of data obtained fit into the general theoretical 
framework that is emerging from the newer investigations of perception in 
relation to personality, and, as a consequence, the enriched understanding we 
have of the psychodynamics of the human personality in relation to the func- 
tioning of society and culture. One concrete example of this is Spindler’s 
sophisticated study of personality in the acculturation process. This investiga- 
tion likewise exemplifies what can be accomplished by a well-designed study 
in which the Rorschach technique is chosen as the most appropriate instru- 
ment available. As Spindler says: ‘‘We have suffered in anthropology, and the 
reputation of the tool being considered here has suffered, because some work- 
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ers have brought it along when no clear purpose of its utilization was present.” 
In his discussion he specifically stresses the intimate relations among culture 
process, personality, and perception. Rorschach data on this point have not 
been sufficiently emphasized. What is reflected is what I have called the 
“behavioral environment” of the subject—the integral aspects of the per- 
sonality—perceiving, thinking, feeling, and motivation to act, in a culturally 
constituted environment that must be conceived as a whole. This environment 
is much more inclusive than one conceived as human in the narrowest sense— 
indeed, the nonhuman aspect is a vital part of it. Consequently, I find Henry’s 
statement to the effect that “a human being is one primarily and always in 
terms of his responses to other human beings” completely inadequate for an 
understanding of the human situation as empirically known from the data of 
cultural anthropology and the established facts of perception. 

Today, any discussion of projective techniques as instruments having a 
potential usefulness in anthropological field work should not be limited to the 
Rorschach. The TAT, for example, has special qualities of its own, as well as 
distinct problems connected with its use, particularly if a group picture is de- 
sired. Henry refers to the work of Gladwin and Sarason. This Trukese material, 
including the detailed interpretation of Rorschach and TAT protocols by 
Sarason, has now been published in full (Truk: Man in Paradise, Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 20 [New York, 1953]). Nadel reports 
that he is experimenting with a new projective approach. Recently, Theodore 
and Lenore Schwartz, who have been in Manus and collected some Rorschach 
and TAT protocols, also made use of the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test and the 
Bender Gestalt. It would appear that these latter tests not only can be success- 
fully administered cross-culturally, but group differences are clearly reflected 
and new interpretative possibilities may even emerge. It seems a pity at this 
point to reject a priori any available means at our disposal and not to experi- 
ment further with tests of the projective class. 


REJOINDER 


WOULD like to state first of all that neither Mensh nor I intended that 

our paper (Mensh and Henry 1953) should be construed as an admonition 
to anthropologists to throw out the lovely Rorschach test baby with the un- 
scientific bath water, and our statements (pp. 470 and 477) make this clear. 
It seems to me, in the second place, that no purpose would be served at this 
point in restating the arguments that Mensh and I offered in stating the rea- 
sons for skepticism about the way projective tests have been used by anthro- 
pologists. Rather I prefer to use the reasoning of my colleagues in this sym- 
posium as positions from which to start exploring further dimensions of the 
issue. 

The cross-cultural validity of the Rorschach Test. Here we need both formal 
and empirical proofs. To illustrate my point, let me turn for a moment to 
psychoanalysis. There is a high formal probability (Levy 1939) that sibling 
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rivalry will occur in all human societies because of the dependence of the child 
on its mother and the difficulty in giving up sources of basic gratification. Yet 
to be scientifically honest, we must try to demonstrate this probability em- 
pirically. Meanwhile, we note that because the core of the rivalry complex is 
highly probable on a formal basis, there is no formal reason for assuming that 
the concomitants of guilt, repressed hostility, restitution, etc., need be found 
wherever the rivalry itself is found. Let us take another instance from psycho- 
analysis. It is a mear cerlainty that frustration must occur in ali human so- 
cieties because the constitution of human beings places so few genetically de- 
termined bounds to the variety of derived drives, and because of the nature 
of the limitations in human society. Since frustration must occur the organism 
must provide devices for coping. Hence there is a high probability that substi- 
tution (i.e., substitute gratifications) will be sought. Meanwhile it is an em- 
pirical matter to try to determine: (a) that frustration does occur in all socie- 
ties; (6) that substitute gratifications are sought; (c) that particular substitu- 
tions are found in different societies. 

Similarly, it seems to me that what we should expect of those who use the 
Rorschach Test is the following: (a) that the formal proof be given that cer- 
tain kinds of responses must occur; (5) that these responses differ in certain 
systematic ways in terms of some reasonable assumptions; (c) that certain 
interpretations must follow on certain responses. I have not seen the formal 
proof that certain kinds of responses must occur in all cultures, nor have I 
seen the much more difficult proof that all variations from the empirical values 
discovered in our culture can be understood in terms of a systematic theory. 
All our theoretical systems suffer from this; it is time that workers in the Ror- 
schach field confronted the issue too. 

Psychosemantic archeology. Psychosemantic archeology refers to the im- 
plicit value complex according to which personality is imagined as a mound of 
earth divided into strata. According to this culture-bound image of person- 
ality, the “deeper” you go through the various “‘levels”’ or “layers” of person- 
ality, the more you “uncover” features of personality “deeply buried’ under 
“layers” of “defenses,” etc., the closer you come to the colorful Id concealed 
in a lovely pot in the “depths” of the unconscious. All our words and imagery 
support this fear of personality as something to be concealed by me and to be 
let alone by you, and the archaic fantasy of concealment through burial. 
Under the influence of this quaint cultural distortion we often bring up pro- 
jective steamshovels to pluck personality daisies that grow along the wayside 
for the picking. There is at present no formal or empirical reason for assuming 
that people outside our culture should be as addicted to running away from 
themselves and others as we are: Pilagé men freely discuss their incestuous 
impulses toward their daughters, and their jealousy of their newborn babies 
who, because of the taboo, block intercourse with the wife for almost two 
years. The ease with which some of our Hindu informants here have discussed 
their personal lives is surprising to Americans. 

Finally I would say that not only do I recoil from the “mound of earth” 
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image of personality, but I believe that it is unfortunate to formulate the 
Rorschach Test issue as an assertion that things can be discovered about 
personality with tests that cannot be discovered by participant observation 
and interviewing, for this is not a real problem, since it is essentially un- 
provable. 

Psychoeconomics. Psychoeconomics refers to the implicit value complex 
according to which those aspects of personality that are most difficult to get 
at are most worthwhile discovering. Such a view is the projection of scarcity 
economics into the field of psychology. Since from this view it follows that 
what is “hard to get” is most valuable, we end up with the completed picture 
of the American’s value system projected into his scientific investigations. It 
seems to me crucial for students to understand that repeatedly those psycho- 
logical dimensions of a culture which are most important to its understanding 
are perceptible very quickly. This does not mean that training is not neces- 
sary in order to explore and systematize them. It would be a pity if much time 
were given to “‘deep”’ studies of personality because one could not see what lies 
before him. As Goethe has said, ‘‘Das ist das Schwertze von Allem, was dich 
am leichtesten duenket, mit den Augen zu sehen, was vor den Augen dir 
lieght.”’ 

Finally, I still remain a little sad and confused by the statement made by 
Kluckhohn and Murray (1948:237) in discussing our chapter on ‘‘Doll-Play 
of Pilagé Indian Children,” for in their discussion they say “‘the richest results 
have been obtained with the Thematic Apperception Test and the Rorschach 
Test.’”’ Not only is this statement pure psychoeconomics, but I have no idea 
against what yardstick they measure “richness” and “‘poverty” in regard to 
test results. On the “positive” side, however, this raises the issue of what meth- 
ods are necessary for what job. 

Interviewing. One of the powerful features of personality interviewing is 
that you always get ethnographic and personality data at the same time. Every 
word of one’s informant not only contributes to the portrait of the informant’s 
personality but also makes more complete the ethnographic picture. The Ror- 
schach Test does not do this, for the responses to the blots have minimal ethno- 
graphic content. Thus with interviewing I marry two couples with one ring: 
I marry the personality to the culture, and I marry the culture to itself. When 
a Hindu tells me of his emotional involvement in his sister, he not only tells 
me about his personality but he documents the well-known brother-sister tie 
in Hindu society. When he tells me of his feelings about his grandmother he 
not only tells me about his personality but he also documents the proclivity 
of father’s mothers in patrilocal societies to ‘“‘steal’’ their sons’ children from 
the mothers—one of the sources of mother-in-law—daughter-in-law friction in 
India and China. 

Personality and learning. Spiro and Nadel have raised this issue in some- 
what different terms. It seems to me that what they are saying is that what one 
sees in participant observation and hears in interviews is no indicator of per- 
sonality because all this is stereotyped by traditional learning processes. Hence 
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we need instruments that will enable us to “‘get behind” this flim-flam. Maybe 
Spiro and Nadel see and hear different things than I do. When I look at mod- 
ern monographs and read statements like, ‘‘The child is nursed whenever it 
cries,” or “‘Children are desired and/or loved,” I think I see what Spiro and 
Nadel mean, for certainly these are stereotyped and meaningless s/atements. 
I always see it as, “Some mothers nurse some babies as soon as they cry,”’ “after 
thirty seconds,” “‘after one minute,” etc.; “‘nursing them with good will all the 
time”’ or “‘sometimes”’ or ‘“‘never’’; “‘for a long time,” “‘for a short time,” “very 
briefly,” and so on. Again, I see it as, “Some mothers love some of their children 
and not others” ; “Some mothers love their children and some don’t love them.” 
With more careful observations of this kind, so it seems to me, goes also a 
capacity to perceive, for example, latent stinginess in avowedly generous 
people; the lurking hostility behind the stereotyped smile, etc. 

Finally, I would say that I had always thought that personality was a 
learned integration of perceptions, emotions and actions as determined by con- 
stitutional factors and traditional motivations. That it should suddenly turn 
out to be something else, as Spiro implies, requires extensive proof. 

Future goals and perspectives. To work toward the perfection of projective 
tests and the solution of the extremely difficult problems involved in their 
cross-cultural use is worthwhile though, it seems to me, a rather narrowing ex- 
perience for anthropologists. The final solution of the problem, however, will 
be a contribution to science. But anthropologists have an opportunity avail- 
able to no other workers in the behavioral sciences: to observe real (not labora- 
tory models), relatively small, complete human societies as wholes. Under 
these circumstances they have not only the opportunity but the obligation to 
see new things and to formulate new problems and new conceptual systems. 
Having observed (in the broadest sense) intensively, then let them apply 
known instruments or help design new ones, and let these be suited to the new 
leads developed by observation. It seems to me that most social science data 
are thrown away because scientists do not know how to use them. The reason 
the British spend their lives working up their data from one or two fields trips 
is because they work over their data so intensively. In personality and culture 
studies we do not yet know how to do this, but we are learning. The British 
anthropologists are in no hurry, but Americans are, hence Americans rush 
breathlessly through their data and get out a book in six months to a year. 
All this makes for superficiality and stagnation. It is silly to throw our obser- 
vational data away because we do not know how to use it, and then to fall 
back on a test. Malinowski has given us field reports of unexampled intensity, 
and helped to revolutionize anthropology because he observed intensively, 
and worked over his data with a concentration almost unexampled in eth- 
nology. 

Before closing I would like, in order to make myself clearer, to give one 
example of what I mean by working the data intensively. The example is 
taken from a protocol of an observation of a Pilagé baby in the early part of 
the second year of life. 
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Deniki starts to cry. His mother goes “ts-ts-ts” and pushes the cradle. Then she pushes 
him forward in the cradle so he can grasp its sides. When he continues to cry she seizes 
him by one arm near the arm pit and hoists him out. He continues to cry, and she says, 
“Stop it.”” However, he continues. She gives him the breast and he stops. 


This is an example of nutritional behavior extracted from a much longer 
protocol. In general it falls into the shapeless category, ‘““The child is nursed 
whenever it cries.”” Let us see how much information we can extract from it. 
We observe, first, that the mother made avoidance moves before she nursed 
the baby: (1) made standard comforting noise “‘ts-ts-ts’’; (2) pushed cradle; 
(3) pushed child; (4) hoisted child out of cradle; (5) told child to be quiet. 
We note that only prolonged crying obtains the breast for the child, and that 
all of the mother’s other communications had no effect on the crying. We can 
suggest then that all communication that stands between the child and the 
sensation of its mother’s body is of no consequence to the child. We can 
hypothesize that since the child is in the second year of life (it can walk) it 
has perceived in this case that its mother is very reluctant to nurse it, but that 
it has also learned that prolonged crying will deliver the desired reward. There 
is no doubt, by the way, that Pilaga children are easy weepers. The observa- 
tion suggests that since the breast is obtained only after struggle the breast 
comes to be overvalued. We perceive that the mother hoists the child out of 
the cradle in order to suckle it. Thus leaving the cradle becomes associated 
with reward. Hence we hypothesize that the Pilaga find less difficulty in aban- 
doning the cradle than children who are fed in it, and who do not experience 
overshadowing rewards outside the cradle. 

Space does not permit analysis of the entire protocol, most of which does 
not appear here. Obviously the reader cannot be convinced of the reality of the 
Pilaga personality dynamics as suggested by a single, very, very brief sample 
of behavior. My purpose, however, is not to convince the reader of the pre- 
ciseness of my interpretation, but rather to give some idea of what I mean by 
working on the data intensively and rejecting stereotypic statements. One 
can get an idea from this record of Pilag4 behavior, and my analysis and inter- 
pretation of it, how direct observation can reveal, among other things, (a) 
how hostility develops toward the mother; (b) how overvaluation of and de- 
pendency on her are fostered. One can get an idea how such observations, 
multiplied hundreds of times, can be used to show why any form of supportive 
communication from the mother other than food comes to have a weak appeal 
to children; and how communication itself comes to be food-focused in a funnel- 
like way. We can see how among the Pilag4 weeping and sadness come to be 
overemphasized as techniques for manipulating the world; how life comes to 
be formulated in terms of a struggle of powerless little beings who beg and 
extort, against large beings who withhold and must be coerced. Naturally the 
reader understands I am not deriving Pilagd personality exclusively from ex- 
perience at the mother’s breast; Iam merely attempting to show how this kind 
of data can be used along with other kinds. 
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Finally I wish to emphasize again that I do not pretend to derive Pilaga 
personality from this tiny sample. It is, however, one among many, ranging 
in duration from minutes to hours. It is from observations of this kind, plus 
interviewing and other forms of observation, that we can build up an interpre- 
tation of personality without the use of tests. 
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Two Concepts of Authority! 


WALTER B. MILLER 
Harvard University 


HEN European fur traders, soldiers, and missionaries first began to 

move into the western Great Lakes region around 1650, they found in 
the area that is now Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana a group of Central Al- 
gonkian tribes. Eight of these tribes spoke slightly divergent dialects of a single 
language, Central Algonkian. They were approximately the same size and 
showed considerable similarity in religion, social organization, cultural tradi- 
tions, and general way of life. These eight tribes were the Potowatami, Sac, 
Menomini, Fox, Mascoutin, Kickapoo, Miami, and Illinois. 

The Central Algonkians were village-dwelling Indians, each tribe averag- 
ing about 3,000 people. Although some agriculture was practiced, hunting 
was the primary subsistence activity, and hunting and warfare the focal inter- 
ests of tribal members. Politically, each tribe was an autonomous and inde- 
pendent sovereignty, maintaining both hostile and friendly relationships with 
neighboring tribes in a shifting pattern of intertribal wars and alliances. The 
Central Algonkians had developed effective modes of exploiting their physical 
environment and maintaining a satisfactory social and ecological balance. 
They were extremely skillful hunters and, as the incoming Europeans soon 
learned, equally effective fighters. 

But these same Europeans were struck by what appeared to them a most 
remarkable phenomenon: The Central Algonkians seemed to carry out their 
subsistence, religious, administrative, and military activities in the virtua! 
absence of any sort of recognizable authority! Traders, soldiers, and mission- 
aries alike were impressed by this. One of the first Europeans to contact the 
central tribes was Nicolas Perrot, a French fur trader and coureur de bois 
He recorded these impressions around 1680: 


Subordination is not a maxim among these savages; the savage does not know what it 
is to obey... . It is more necessary to entreat him than to command him... . The 
father does not venture to exercise authority over his son, nor does the chief dare give 
commands to his soldier . . . if anyone is stubborn in regard to some proposed move- 
ment, it is necessary to flatter him in order to dissuade him, otherwise he will go further 
in his opposition . . . [iw Blair 1911:145]. 


About ten years later a French aristocrat, Baron de La Hontan, made 
these observations on conditions among the central tribes which he contacted 
as a military officer: 


...each village hath its . .. Head of Warriors, who in consideration of his valor, ca- 
pacity and experience is proclaimed such by an unanimous consent. But after all, this 
title invests him with no power over the warriors, for these people are strangers to mili- 
tary as well as civil subordination. Nay—they are so far from it, that if the . . . leader 
should order the silliest and most pitiful fellow in his [war party] to do so and so, why 
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truly, this shadow of a captain would receive this answer . . . that what he orders another 
to do he ought to do himself. But it is such an uncommon thing for the leader to act so 
indiscretely that I question if there be one instance of it. 

... the savages . . . think it unaccountable that one man should have more than 
another, and that the rich should have more respect than the poor; they value them- 
selves above anything you can imagine, and this is the reason they always give for it— 
that one man’s as much master as another, and since all men are made of the same clay, 
there should be no distinction or superiority among them [in Thwaites, 1905, II: 499]. 


In 1708 a Sieur d’Aigremont was assigned to investigate a proposal to en- 
roll Central tribesmen as militiamen. His report to his superior included these 
remarks: 


. .. Lamothe Cadillac . . . has proposed . . . to organize complete companies of Indi- 
ans ... it appears to me extraordinary to undertake to discipline people who possess 
no subordination among themselves, and whose chiefs cannot say to the others, “Do 
thus and so”, but merely “it would be proper to do so and so,” without naming any 
person. Otherwise they would do nothing, being opposed to all restraint. Moreover, 
these people have no idea of royal grandeur nor majesty, nor of the power of superiors 
over inferiors, and thus would not feel among themselves any emulation or ambition 
to reach these . . . honors, and consequently no desire to perform their duties. Neither 
would they be influenced thereto by fear of punishment, for, not tolerating any among 
themselves, they would suffer still less that others should inflict any on them. 

I am persuaded that if any [French] captain would give some command to the 
subaltern officers or soldiers of his [Indian] company, they would tell him curtly that 
they would not do it, and to let him do it himself. That would, verily, be a fine example 
for French troops (d’Aigremont, in Thwaites 1902:150). 


Similar impressions were recorded by Jonathan Carver, one of the first 
Englishmen to explore the Central area. He wrote, about 1770: 


Although [the Indians have both military and civil chiefs], yet [they] are sensible of 
neither civil nor military subordination. As every one of them entertains a very high 
opinion of his consequence, and is extremely tenacious of his liberty, all injunctions 
that carry with them the appearance of a command are instantly rejected with scorn. 
On this account it is seldom that their leaders are so indiscrete as to give out orders in 
a peremptory style . . . there is no visible form of government; they allow of no such 
distinction as [that between] magistrate and subject, everyone appearing to enjoy an 
independence that cannot be controlled . . . [1797:142]. 


It is apparent from these reactions that the Europeans saw in the Central 
Algonkian situation, not a system for co-ordinating collective action that was 
different from their own, but rather the absence of any kind of regulatory sys- 
tem. Carver’s impression that “there is no visible form of government” is 
echoed again and again by Europeans who contacted the Central tribesmen. 
Such perceptions and evaluations were evidently influenced in large part by 
what the Europeans were accustomed to. What was it in European culture 
that occasioned such shocked and astonished reactions to Algonkian culture? 
Some insight into the nature of the cultural standards guiding the judgment 
of the Europeans can be gained by examining briefly three relationships in 
European society” that entailed the exercise of authority. 
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THREE EUROPEAN AUTHORITY RELATIONSHIPS 


The Lord-Follower Relationship of Sixth-Century England. English society 
in the sixth century in many ways resembled Central Algonkian society of the 
sixteenth century. Both societies were organized on a tribal basis; the size of 
political units was roughly the same; the technological level was similar; 
social organization was based on the clan system; kin ties were important bind- 
ing elements of society; there were tribal and clan chiefs, and intertribal 
warfare was a primary cultural preoccupation. 

A fundamental “‘bond of society” in sixth-century England was the rela- 
tionship between lord and follower. Whitelock’s The Beginnings of English 
Sociely describes this relationship in the chapter, ‘““The Bonds of Society” 
(1952:29 et seg.): 


Loyalty to One’s Lord 


The strength of the bond between a man and his lord in the Germanic races impressed 
Tacitus in the first century. [He writes]— 


. .. it is lifelong infamy and reproach to survive the chief and withdraw from him 
in battle. . . . The chiefs fight for victory, the followers for their chief. 


... In Anglo-Saxon [society] . . . the bond between lord and retainer went deeper than 
material benefits on either side. [It had] a symbolic significance, and it is not mere ma- 
terial loss that inspires the following lament for a dead lord in a poem generally known 
as The Wanderer: 
All joy has departed. Truly does he know this who must long forego the advice of 
his dear lord. When sorrow and sleep both together often bind the wretched lonely 
man, it seems to him in his mind that he embraces and kisses his liege lord. . . 
then awakens the friendless man. . . . Then are the wounds of his heart the heavier, 
the sore wounds after his dearone.. . 


The relationship of lord and follower involved the duty of vengeance by the survivor if 
either were slain. The Christian church . . . added its sanctity to the oath of allegiance. 
In Christian times the man who took service under a lord swore the following oath: 
By the Lord, I will be loyal and true to N, and love all that he loves, and hate all 
that he hates . . . and never, willingly and intentionally, in word or deed, do any- 
thing that is hateful to him... . 


The binding force of the . . . allegiance was well [established] even in heathen times 
... the lord took responsibility for the man’s acts... when the claims of the lord 
clashed with those of the kindred, the idea [became] established . . . that the duty to 
the lord should come first. 
A paragraph that sums up the Christian view of loyalty . . . concludes: 
For all that we ever do, through just loyalty to our lord, we do to our own great 
advantage, for truly God will be gracious to him who is duly faithful to his lord. 


The Superior-Priest Relationship of Sixteenth-Century Spain. Ignatius Loy- 
ola, the Spaniard who in 1534 founded the Society of Jesus, incorporated into 
the charter of that order ideals about the nature of authority derived from 
contemporary Spanish culture, but which were readily accepted and under- 
stood in France, Italy, and other parts of Europe where the order became estab- 
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lished. In his letters Loyola described the attitudes and behavior deemed 
appropriate to the relationship between the Jesuit priest and his Superior: 


In the hands of my Superior, I must be a soft wax, a thing, from which he is to require 
whatever pleases him, be it to write or receive letters, to speak or not to speak to such 
a person, or the like; and I must put all my fervor in executing zealously and exactly 
what I am ordered. I must consider myself as a corpse which has neither intelligence 
nor will; be like a mass of matter which without resistance lets itself be placed wherever 
it may please anyone; like a stick in the hands of an old man, who uses it according to 
his needs and places it where it suits him. So must I be under the hands of the Order, to 
serve it in the way it judges most useful. 

I must never ask of the Superior to be sent to a particular place, to be employed in 
a particular duty ...I must... be like a statue which lets itself be stripped and never 
opposes resistance [quoted in James 1902: 307, 308]. 


The King-Subject Relationship of Seventeenih-Century France. Perrot, La 
Hontan, and other Frenchmen who contacted the Central Algonkians in the 
middle 1600’s, were products of a society whose government was based on 
a concept of authority that produced the doctrine of royal absolutism. The rela- 
tionship of Louis XIV to his subjects represented in many ways the culmina- 
tion of a long development of European ideas on the nature of authority. 
Bishop Bousset, tutor to the king’s son, described royal authority as divinely 
ordained and as a response to God-given natural instincts. His conception of 
the nature of monarchy and the relation of ruler to subject is summarized by 
C. J. Hayes (1944:291): 


Under God, monarchy is, of all forms of government, the most usual and the most an- 
cient, and therefore the most natural. It is likewise the strongest and most efficient, 
therefore the best. It is analogous to the rule of a family by the father, and, like that 
rule, should be hereditary. The hereditary monarch [has] four qualities. (1) He is sacred 
because he is anointed at the time of coronation by the priests of the church, and hence 
it is blasphemy and sacrilege to assail the person of the king or to conspire against him. 
(2) He is, in a very real sense, the father of his people, the paternal king. . . . (3) His 
power ‘s absolute and autocratic, and for its exercise he is accountable to God alone; no 
man on earth may rightfully resist the royal commands, and the only recourse for sub- 
jects against an evil king is to pray God that his heart be changed. (4) Greater reason is 
given to a king than to anyone else; the king is an earthly image of God’s majesty, and 
it is wrong, therefore, to look upon him as a mere man... . “‘As in God are united all 
perfection and every virtue, so all the power of all the individuals in a community is 
united in the person of the king.” 


A CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN TYPE OF AUTHORITY RELATIONSHIP 


To most present-day Europeans, the amount of authority exercised by the 
sixth-century English Lord, the sixteenth-century Jesuit Superior, and the 
seventeenth-century French King appears extreme. However, in present-day 
European societies there are numerous role-relationships that share, in less 
extreme form, certain characteristics of these earlier prototypes. Setting 
aside contemporary role-relationships such as the Fiihrer-citizen relationship 
of Nazi Germany or the Commissar-comrade relationship of Soviet Russia, 
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Europeans are familiar with numerous less spectacular role-relationships that 
entail the exercise of authority, and which they accept as a normal and neces- 
sary part of life. Some of these are: master-servant, officer-enlisted man, boss- 
employee, teacher-pupil, parent-child, foreman-worker, pastor-parishioner, 
orchestra leader-sideman, coach-team member, director-cast member, captain- 
crew member, doctor-patient, chief-staff member. 

It would seldom occur to the average European to question the validity of 
such relationships. The amount of authority they involve is not seen as exces- 
sive, but as normal and right. Europeans accept the fact that the functioning 
of their factories, hospitals, churches, and other organized institutions depends 
on the authority exercised through these role-relationships and others like 
them. But a member of sixteenth-century Algonkian society would regard 
such authority as oppressive and intolerable. Although collective action was 
successfully co-ordinated in the political, economic, military, and religious 
spheres, it would be difficult to point to a single role-relationship in Algonkian 
society that was essentially analogous to the European type of authority 
relationship. 

The Relationship Viewed Analytically. Examined analytically, a number 
of important characteristics of this type of role-relationship can be isolated. 
From a “structural”? viewpoint the relationship can be considered a kind of 
patterned interaction between individuals, with certain distinctive features, 
six of which will be cited: 

(1) The directive component. The defining characteristic of this relation- 
ship is that by virtue of occupying a given position in a patterned role-rela- 
tionship, one individual is empowered to direct the actions of another, and the 
other is obligated to accept that direction. 

(2) Role-based. The relationship is between role and role, not between 
individual and individual. The relationship of superordination-subordination 
is inherent in the definition of the role-relationship, and relatively independent 
of the personal qualities of the individuals who happen to fill these roles. This 
characteristic is clearly brought out by the familiar military injunction, 
“Salute the uniform, not the man.” 

(3) Permanence. The role-relationship is associated with a set of con- 
tinuing or recurring activities, and tenure by the incumbents of the respec- 
tive role positions is extended through time. Thus, the “general-private”’ 
relationship does not provide that the general direct the private under one 
set of circumstances, and the private the general under another, in so far as 
they are acting as incumbents of these roles. If the authority prerogatives of 
incumbents are altered or reversed, it is because they are acting as incumbents 
of other role-positions. For example, an individual who usually fills the role 
of “boss”’ may accept direction from someone who usually fills the role of “‘em- 
ployee,” if, at an office party, the employee is acting as ‘“‘square dance-caller,” 
and the boss as “dancer.” 

(4) Prestige differential. The occupant of the superior role position is 
accorded greater prestige than the occupant of the subordinate position. This 
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superior prestige is manifested in various ways, e.g.: deference patterns, sym- 
bols of superior status, reward differential. The behavior of subordinate to 
superior serves to affirm the inequality of status. Examples of such behavior 
are the salute, the bow, standing at attention, waiting to be addressed before 
speaking, and the use of “‘sir,” “mister,” “doctor,” or “your honor.” Differ- 
ences in wearing apparel or ornamentation are frequently associated with this 
differential prestige. The ornate and resplendent “royal trappings’”’ of a mon- 
arch are an extreme example, but military insignia and other forms of personal 
adornment serve also to indicate differences in status. When some compensa- 
tion for role-performance is present, the occupant of the superior status posi- 
tion generally receives more. These externally discernible differences in be- 
havior, dress, and reward symbolize the fact that members of this type of role- 
relationship are differentially ranked, and that the occupant of the super- 
ordinate role has greater access to and control over valued social resources. 

(5) Functional differential. Although engaged in a common enterprise, 
occupants of the two role positions each perform a different aspect of the total 
task. The incumbent of the superordinate role position generally plays a more 
passive part in relation to the actual execution of activity, and a more active 
part in relation to its direction. 

(6) Differential access to system of rules. The incumbents of the two 
role positions have differential access to the body of rules governing their con- 
duct. The great majority of collective enterprises are conducted according to 
a body of rules, or instructions as to procedure, worked out in advance. The 
exercise of authority can be described as a mode of transmuting such rules into 
action. An order can be seen as a selection and/or arrangement of one or 
more of these rules, communicated from one agency to another. 

The incumbent of the superordinate role position has more direct access to 
this body of procedural directives. He has the prerogative of communicating 
selected directives to his subordinate, a communication having the force of a 
command. This process occurs when a drill sergeant orders ‘‘Squads right,” 
a clergyman directs ‘‘Turn to hymn 36,” or when an administrator pencils 
“Act on this” on a communique from a higher echelon. 

The Relationship Viewed Conceptually. From an analytic viewpoint the 
role-relationship has been treated as a type of interpersonal interaction em- 
bodying certain specific features. But if the relationship is approached from a 
different angle, and viewed not analytically but as it is most generally concep- 
tualized in European culture, a picture emerges that contrasts sharply both 
with the analytic view and with the conceptualization prevalent in Algonkian 
culture. 

In the European cultural tradition a rather remarkable phenomenon can 
be noted: authority, or “power,” is conceptually equated with height or eleva- 
tion. It is conceived as originating in some elevated locus, and as passing down 
to lower levels. This metaphorical way of thinking about authority is closely 
tied in with European religious conceptions, many of which utilize the notion 
that power originates in a supernatural being or group of beings located in the 
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heavens, or some elevated location. Central Algonkian religion places its dei- 
ties at the four corners of the universe, and on the same plane as humans. 

This way of conceptualizing authority is so well integrated into European 
culture that it is difficult to deal with authority in any other way. The equa- 
tion of authority with altitude is firmly built into European linguistic systems; 
the terms superior, inferior, superordinate, subordinate, have been key terms 
in this discussion. A man with considerable authority is said to be in a top 
position, high-ranking, way up there; one with little authority is on the bot- 
tom, in a lowly position, down and out. We speak of the haute-monde and the 
underworld, of overlord and underling, of upper and lower classes. 

In addition to the metaphorical convention whereby “amount of authority” 
is conceived in terms of points on a vertical scale, there exists the conception 
that there is a passageway between the various positions on this scale, which 
is frequently pictured as a ladder or a flight of stairs. Thus one can “‘rise”’ 
or “fall” in respect to authority or status by means of this vertical passageway. 
A man is “on his way up,” or on his way “‘to the top”; “elevated”’ to a lofty 
position; a “rising” young executive; or he is “slipping” badly, or “falling” 
by the wayside. The Hebrew story of Jacob’s ladder, the French use of “‘eche- 
lon’? to describe a position in a system of authority, the Latin phrase “ad 
astra per aspera,” and the American phrase “‘the ladder of success” all utilize 
this figurative mode of referring to changes in the amount of authority or pres- 
tige accorded an individual. 

A third aspect of this mode of conceptualizing authority is pointed up by 
comparison with that of the Central Algonkians. While the Central Algonkian 
conceives of authority as the resultant of ongoing interaction between indi- 
viduals, the European tends to reify authority—to picture it as a substance, 
generally a liquidlike substance. We speak of the “flow” of authority, of 
“going through channels,” of the “fountainhead” of authority. As a substance, 
authority can be quantified, and thus we speak of a great deal of authority, 
little authority, no authority. 

The “table of organization” chart, used so widely to represent organiza- 
tional structure, utilizes these metaphorical conventions whereby authority 
is reified, quantified, elevated, and pictured as flowing downward. A number of 
boxes, representing offices or authority agencies, are placed on different vertical 
levels and joined to one another by lines or arrows. The “‘locus,”’ or loci, of 
power is placed at the top; agencies with “less” authority are put at lower 
levels; arrows denote the “flow” of authority from one box to another; each 
box can serve as an area or passage through which authority can be trans- 
mitted from one place to another. 

In general, the structure of authority is pictured as pyramidal, with great- 
est authority at a relatively narrow apex, and more diffuse authority at in- 
creasingly lower levels. MacIver (1947:82-113) speaks of the “pyramid of 
power,” and utilizes the pyramidal form to represent different kinds of govern- 
mental structures. 

Thus, in European societies, authority is frequently conceived as a sub- 
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stance having its origin in an elevated locus and flowing downward through 
prescribed channels. An authority relationship is conceptualized as a situation 
where one individual, situated above another, has superior quantities of author- 
ity which can flow downward to the individual below. Any one relationship 
within an organizational system can be depicted as a higher box connected 
with a lower box by a line. These characteristics of the conceptual model make 
it possible to call this type of role-relationship a “vertical” authority relation- 
ship. 

The vertical authority relationship is a fundamental building block of 
European society. Without it the phenomenon of “ranked”’ authority—where 
given individuals are permanently empowered to direct others—would be 
impossible, and ranked authority is an indispensable feature of European 
organizational systems. 

A society where authority is conceptualized in a different way would have 
to organize collective activity according to different principles. Following 
sections will describe how a Central Algonkian society conceived of authority 
and organized collective action. 


THE FOX INDIANS 


Of the eight Central Algonkian tribes that flourished in the Great Lakes 
region in 1650, the best documented is the Mesquakie (Red Earth) tribe, 
better known as the Fox. One reason for this is that the Fox have retained their 
tribal identity despite three hundred years of violent and disruptive pressures, 
and are today a cohesive community of some five hundred Indians in the state 
of Iowa. 

Viewed broadly the organization of authority in all the Central Algonkian 
tribes was essentially the same, but closer examination reveals certain differ- 
ences. On a gradient of intensity for the characteristic “aversion to vertical 
authority,” the Fox fall at an extreme end of the scale. The obduracy of Fox 
resistance to European attempts at control was outstanding even among a 
group of tribes noted for its resistance to subordination. Father Claude Allouez, 
the first Christian missionary to proselytize the Fox, said of them, “These 
people are self-willed beyond anything that can be imagined!” (Allouez 
1673: in Thwaites V. 58). 

This strongly negative attitude toward vertical authority was one char- 
acteristic of a particular kind of organization of authority. The Fox authority 
system represents the “purest’”’ manifestation of this kind of system found in 
the Central area, and so presents its essential features most clearly for purposes 
of analysis. 


Gops AND MEN IN Fox Society 


One way to gain insight into the way that authority was conceived and 
organized in Fox society is to look at the Fox system of religion. The pantheon 
of any society can be seen as a projective system, whereby the essential fea- 
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group of supernatural beings, whose relations reflect those existing among the 
people themselves. 

In a representative European pantheon the ultimate locus of supernatural 
power rests in a supreme being situated in an elevated location. Below him are 
a series of subordinate supernatural beings, arranged in a persisting and orderly 
hierarchy, each possessing considerable power but less than that of the su- 
preme being from whom their power derives, or flows. Below these are still 
other supernatural subordinates, arranged powerwise in pyramidal form. At 
some point in this system the power-flow breaks through to an earthly system. 
A most elevated official (high priest, pope, etc.) is at the apex of a hierarchically 
graded pyramid of authority positions. He derives his power from the super- 
natural system and delegates lesser amounts to his subordinates. Below these 
two pyramids are the great mass of people (‘‘laymen’’) whose access to the 
ultimate source of supernatural power is mediated, in situations of formal 
worship, via the two overlying authority systems. 

The Fox Pantheon. Relations between deities and between gods and men 
in the Fox pantheon present a contrasting picture. The basic concept of Fox 
religion is manitu (see Jones 1905). Manitu is a kind of generalized essence of 
supernatural power. It has been compared with concepts such as Polynesian 
“mana”’—an abstract, impersonal power immanent in the universe. But the 
Fox themselves never think of manitu in this way. Manitu power is actualized 
or manifested only when it is acquired by some particular being, who then 
becomes manitu, and is called ‘‘a manitu.”’ A significant characteristic of manitu 
power is that it is never possessed permanently by any being or group of beings; 
it is always held conditionally. It is lost, gained, lost again—its possession 
being measured by quality of performance in a particular area of activity. To 
succeed means that manitu power is possessed; to fail means that it is lost. 

Thus neither the composition of the Fox pantheon nor the relationships 
between its members can be stable, as where a designated group of supernatural 
beings, arranged in an orderly hierarchy, possesses permanent and assured 
power prerogatives. The Fox pantheon is peopled by a great and heterogeneous 
variety of beings. Fox religious thought makes little distinction between the 
material and nonmaterial, the organic and inorganic, between animal and 
human, natural and supernatural. All varieties of natural phenomena can gain 
manitu power by demonstrating qualities or abilities that bring about success 
in a particular activity. Rain, Wind, Mountains, Lightning, Thunder, Bears, 
Eagles, Skunks, Snakes, Frogs, Fish, Lizards, Corn, Fire can all become 
manitus, since each has its own particular kind of power. 

But manitu power, once possessed, is never assured. Its possession is condi- 
tional, constantly subject to loss by encounter with some being possessing 
superior manitu. Fox cosmology presents a picture of scores of powerful mani- 
tus jockeying with one another in a constant and unending struggle for tem- 
porary superiority. Each is potentially able to vanquish the other—for con- 
quest depends, not on possessing an intrinsically superior amount of power, 
but rather on how carefully, or shrewdly, or skillfully each antagonist utilizes 
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the resources he possesses in any particular encounter. Fox myths tell over 
and again of the struggles between these powerful antagonists—antagonists 
who are matched, not because they belong to the same sphere of the organic 
or inorganic world, but because each possesses a particular kind of power. 
Eagle fights Swamp; Thunder fights Deer; Man fights Lizard; Spider fights 
North Wind. Each uses his own most effective weapons. If Eagle has great 
speed and sharp eyes, Swamp can emit terrifying flashes and devour the un- 
wary; if Bear has massive strength and sharp, wicked claws, Skunk has a most 
formidable odor; if Thunder can produce horrifying noises, Deer can run with 
lightning speed. 

But it is important to note the resulis of these combats. The combats serve 
merely to establish a temporary prestige advantage for the winner. The loser 
is subject to feelings of shame at having been outwitted. He is never subjugated 
by virtue of his defeat. Conquest does not in any way grant to the victor the 
prerogative to direct or control the future actions of the vanquished. No per- 
manent relationship of superordination-subordination is instituted as the re- 
sult of demonstrated possession of superior power, because the vanquished 
always has direct access to an unlimited store of manitu power, by use of which 
he may, and often does, defeat his adversary in the next encounter. Thus there 
can be no stable, vertical hierarchy of gods who derive permaneut power from 
superiors. The power of Fox deities is temporary, contingent on personal 
achievement, and grants no right to direct others. 

Man and Manitu. In most European religious systems large masses of 
people worship a limited group of deities, over which one paramount deity 
exercises hegemony. In situations of formal worship, groups of worshipers 
relate themselves to the deity or deities through the medium of a religious 
official or group of officials who heave more direct access than they to the source 
of supernatural power. 

In Fox society, each individual is related directly to the source of super- 
natural power, and each has his own individual deity. At the onset of adoles- 
cence, each Fox male goes out into the forest where he fasts for four days and 
four nights. During the course of this fast he has a vision of a powerful manitu 
—an animal, bird, manitu-human, or natural object. The boy is told by the 
manitu that henceforth he will be under his protection, and that he will con- 
trol the particular power possessed by the manitu. In the course of the visita- 
tion the manitu instructs the boy in acceptable ethical and moral behavior. 
This “instruction” is given not in the form of rigid commands or interdictions, 
but rather as advice, in the form: “ ... and this, my grandchild; if you ob- 
serve the fasting periods, you will not become sick . . . ’”’ (Michelson 1936: 18). 

But the grant of manitu power and supernatural guardianship is not out- 
right; the manitu needs the services of the boy as much as the boy needs his. 
In exchange for supernatural power, the boy agrees to present to the manitu 
periodic gifts of tobacco, which the manitu craves but can get only from 
humans, and to adhere to his guardian’s ethical precepts in order to please 
him. The boy—manitu relationship is couched in terms of mutual obligations, 
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not in terms of a one-way power flow. If the boy neglects his obligations, the 
manitu may withdraw his support; if the boy fails in some important under- 
taking, this evidence that the manitu has not done his part entitles the boy to 
seek a new protector. 

Thus the Fox accept their gods as powerful only so long as they deliver the 
goods; when they fail to bring about a successful undertaking, they are 
dropped. In 1667, Father Allouez, on a mission to the Fox, told them that 
Jesus Christ, as represented by the cross, was a powerful manitu. He was 
amazed by the alacrity with which the Fox “‘accepted Christ,” not realizing 
that the Fox pantheon is extremely elastic, always ready to accommodate 
any deity, of whatever origin, who can demonstrate the possession of power. 
In 1671 warriors, undertaking a war expedition against the Sioux, painted the 
cross on their bodies and shields, put themselves under the protection of the 
cross-manitu, and gained a decisive victory over their enemies. They returned, 
proclaiming the white man’s manitu. The following year, however, another 
expedition against the Sioux, under similar manitu protection, was disastrously 
defeated. In a rage, the warriors repudiated the white man’s manitu, tore down 
the cross Allouez had erected, and refused to let the priest re-enter the village 
(Dablon 1673:228). 

Although the Fox pantheon lacks any supremely placed deity, it does con- 
tain a number of “important’’ gods, whose doings are accorded considerable 
attention. One of these is Wisakeya, felt by the Fox to be their special 
protector and to have presided over the creation of the Red Earth people. 
Despite the special place accorded Wisakeya, neither he nor any other Fox 
deity is regarded with hallowed respect, adoration, or worshipful deference. 
On the contrary, Wisakeya is pictured by William Jones, a Harvard-educated 
Fox: “ ... now as a buffoon doing tricks to others and having them done to 
him, and now as a benefactor and altruistic character. Sometimes he is peevish 
and whimpering, like a spoiled child, and stoops to the most degrading acts 
for the accomplishment of an end; and again he rises to . . . a position of wis- 
dom and dignity” (1907:228). 

The term of address used to refer to Wisakeya is “‘my nephew” (for a man, 
viz., “‘sister’s son’”’; for a woman this term of address means “my son’’). The 
Fox uncle—nephew relationship is essentially one of equality, as will be shown 
later. That the Fox calls his principal deity ““my nephew” is as revealing as the 
fact that the European calls his principal deity “my father.” 

Like veneration, hero-worship has no place in Fox culture. The intensely 
emotional attachment of the English follower to his lord, described by White- 
lock, would be incomprehensible to a Fox. One searches in vain through the 
body of Fox historical legends for semimythified heroes of the stature of Beo- 
wulf, Roland, Moses, Galahad, Aeneas, Ulysses, George Washington—who 
are wise, noble, and brave, and revered as the embodiment of all the most 
estimable virtues. The cycle of myths centering around White Robe, an out- 
standing Fox warrior during the period of the French wars, depicts him, not 
as a noble and flawless hero, but as a man racked by an internal conflict be- 
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tween his sacred obligation to maintain peace for his fellow tribesmen and 
an irresistible urge to kill.* 

Neither toward their deities nor their mythified heroes do the Fox evince 
the adulation that reaches almost obsessive extremes in the hysteria of massed 
tribute to Hitler, Mussolini, or Queen Elizabeth; the screaming adulation of 
adolescent girls to a popular singer; the frenzy of a Broadway reception to 
General MacArthur, or the passionate devotion of a cult group to its leader. 
There are no charismatic leaders in Fox society, because the special, mystic, 
hallowed qualities of supreme power, supernatural grace, and ultimate infalli- 
bility are accorded to neither god nor hero. 

Fox religion is little concerned with the afterworld, stressing instead virtn- 
ous and long life (metoseneniwi) in this world. The exact nature of the aiter- 
world is kept rather vague; it is not pictured as an exalted or glorious place. 
The term for the afterworld is “where the sun goes down”’; it is “over yonder,” 
not up in the sky. The “land of ghosts” is much like a Fox village, where life 
goes on essentially “as it is here” (Michelson 1925b:399). In the land of ghosts 
one resumes the Fox type of reciprocal relations with one’s deceased kin, who 
are now manitus. Characteristically, Fox who have lived a good life are 
rewarded by going to that part of the land of ghosts where “they are forbidden 
nothing ... they do whatever they please. And they are always happy” 
(p. 415)—whereas those who have been wicked go to a village where they can- 
not act except by permission of the afterworld manitu! In the death as in life 
the greatest gift the Fox can ask of his gods is the right to control his own 
behavior, and the greatest torture he can conceive is an eternity of being suh- 
ject to orders. 


THE Fox Concept oF POWER 


The relations between gods, and between gods and men, as they are de- 
picted in Fox religious mythology, are based on Fox ideals of right and proper 
interpersonal relations. The myths are direct products of such ideals, and since 
in myths the actions of men and manitus are not restricted by the limitations 
of finite reality, the behavior therein exemplifies these ideals in their purest 
form. 

Manitu power represents to the Fox a vital and absorbing aspect of inter- 
personal relations—the ability to control, automatically and magically, the 
actions of others. Its characteristics, as they emerge from a consideration of 
relations within the Fox pantheon, can be described in the abstract. 


Power is universally available and unlimited; it does not have a unitary 
locus; it is everywhere, and equally available to all. 

The possession of power is temporary and contingent; it is not a quality 
permanently possessed by any being, but can be gained and lost, posses- 
sion being demonstrated by successful performance in specific situations. 

Demonstrated power does not grant to its possessor the subsequent 
right to direct the actions of any other being. 

Power is not hierarchical; since its possession is temporary and con- 
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tingent, fixed and varying amounts of power are not distributed among a 
group of beings arranged in a stable hierarchy. 

The control of power is dangerous; powerful beings are to be feared, 
not adored or admired. 


Thus even in its purest conceptualized form, ““manitu power,” the ability 
to control others, emerges as substantially different from the European con- 
cept of vertical authority. The concept of manitu served as a fundamental 
precept governing concrete day-to-day behavior in Fox life. As a guide to inter- 
personal relations it had this implication: it is both dangerous and immoral 
for one individual to exercise any substantial control over others. As a personal 
attitude it was manifested as an intense and deep-rooted resentment of any- 
thing perceived as an attempt to control one’s actions. 

The next sections will show how these ideals worked out in practice: how 
authority was organized, how activity was co-ordinated, and how individuals 
related themselves to authority. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AUTHORITY IN Fox SOCIETY 


A number of formalized agencies in Fox society operated to bring about 
the co-ordination of collective action. Such agencies were limited in number, 
and highly circumscribed in the amount and kinds of authority exercised. 
Three formalized positions of authority (authority-roles), and one formal group 
which functioned to implement collective action (authority organ) will be 
described. 

The nominally paramount authority-role was that of village chief. The role 
was a permanent one, in that it was held by the same man over an extended 
period of time. Incumbency was determined by hereditary factors, each village 
chief being selected from the same lineage group—the Bear totemic group. The 
functions of the village chief did not involve any directive authority. On the 
contrary, the role-definition called for mild, nonaggressive, noninitiative be- 
havior. The Fox name for this role was “‘peace chief,”’ or sometimes “kindly 
chief.” The village chief acted to symbolize peaceful and harmonious inter- 
group relations, nonaggressive behavior, and the unity of the village group. 
The closest his role functions came to permitting direction was that he was 
expected to act as arbiter and peacemaker in the event of dissension in council 
meetings. 

The role of war leader involved a modicum of directive authority. During 
a war expedition the war leader was authorized to size up the situation and 
suggest desirable action. But this authority was limited in two ways. First, 
no one was obligated to accept the direction of the war leader if he didn’t 
want to. Any warrior in the tribe who was granted manitu power in a vision 
could lead a war party, but war party membership was entirely voluntary, and 
members could leave at any time during a war expedition if they were not satis- 
fied with the way things were going. No war-party leader would be imprudent 
enough to issue direct commands. The incumbent of the war-chief role, by far 
the most “powerful” authority role in Fox society, communicated his direc- 
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tives in the form of suggestions as to desirable action, which war-party mem- 
bers could act on or not, as they saw fit. 

Second, incumbeucy of the war-chief role was strictly limited in duration. 
The authority prerogatives of the war leader, circumscribed as they were, were 
confined to the duration of the war expedition itself. At its termination, the 
war leader, who had been invested for a few days with this dangerous amount 
of authority, was not permitted to re-enter the viiiage until he had participated 
in a ceremonial wherein his temporary authority was vividly and symbolically 
revoked (Marston, im Blair 1912:158). Comparing the roles of village chief 
and war chief, we see that where even a small amount of directive authority 
was associated with the role, tenure was strictly limited; where tenure was 
extended, the amount of authority was strictly limited. 

The role of ceremony leader similarly involved very little authority. The 
ceremony leader was a man who had committed to memory one or more of the 
many religious rituals which played so important a part in Fox life. He put 
people through the paces of a given religious ceremony, signaling beginnings 
and endings of a preset sequence of traditionally prescribed ritual episodes. 
His functions did not include formulation or initiation of religious activity; 
he did not serve to mediate the relationship between man and manitu; and, 
like the war chief, his authority functions were limited to the duration of the 
ritual itself and did not extend beyond the area of ceremonial activity. 

The village council served as the tribal decision-making agency in matters 
involving collective welfare or concerted action. The council was composed of 
the headmen of each of the extended family groupings that composed the tribe, 
plus any other man who demonstrated ability in council affairs. The amount of 
influence exerted by any councilman depended on his own personal capability 
and not on the status of the totemic group he represented. The village chief 
served as the presiding officer of the council, but had no more influence by 
virtue of his position than any other member; in fact, he was expected to par- 
ticipate only minimally in council discussion. 

The mechanism whereby the adherence of the people to council decisions 
was obtained was the unanimous decision (Jones 1939:82). No course of action 
was agreed on by the council unless all members were in accord with the final 
decision. Since each Fox was represented in the council by a member of his 
own family group, and since considerable and extended intratribal discussion 
preceded all matters involving the collectivity, a concluded council decision 
had taken into account, and in some way accommodated to, the wishes of 
everyone involved in the execution of a given enterprise. Thus the act of de- 
cision-making itself insured the tribal validation of the decision. If there was 
any considerable opposition to a course of action involving full tribal participa- 
tion, such a course could not be adopted, since this would make impossible 
the necessary unanimous decision; there was no necessity to force dissidents 
to participate in a policy of which they did not approve. The line between the 
people and the council was thinly drawn; all were welcome to attend and par- 
ticipate in council sessions; if a matter were of sufficient import, a formal meet- 
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ing of the whole tribe was called. The whole decision-making mechanism was 
characterized by extreme reluctance to permit decisions as to action to be con- 
cluded by any group smaller than the participating group itself. 


The Co-ordination of Collective Action 


Since authority roles were so weakly invested with the right to direct, how, 
in fact, was action co-ordinated? Even today an observer of Fox society is 
struck by the fact that organized activity appears to proceed in the absence of 
any visible authority. A Fox taking part in a fairly large and complex organ- 
ized enterprise (200-300 people) conducted each year was asked how he knew 
so well what to do without being told. His answer was, “I just do the same 
as I did last year.” 

This answer furnishes a key to understanding the Fox method of co-ordi- 
nating collective action. Just as each individual related himself directly to the 
source of supernatural power, each individual participating in organized activ- 
ity related himself directly to the body of procedural rules governing that activ- 
ity. He was free to select and execute appropriate modes of action; his access 
to procedural rules was not mediated through another person who transmitted 
these rules to him. 

It seems obvious that this system would hardly be adequate to insure suc- 
cess in a modern military landing operation, the construction of a skyscraper, 
or the production of a moving picture. Why, then, did it work in Fox society? 
In the first place, the range of activities involving co-ordinated action was quite 
limited. Only about five or six such activities (the war party, religious cere- 
monial, council meeting, some group games) were frequently recurrent; the 
total number of recurrent collective activities did not exceed ten or twelve. 
Second, the size of the group participating in such activities was limited. The 
war party consisted of about five to fifteen men; the religious ceremony in- 
volved fifteen to forty participants. Only very infrequently were larger groups 
involved in a co-ordinated enterprise. Third, since the rate of social change in 
Fox society was slow, the procedure of such activities was familiar to all par- 
ticipants. They had observed or taken part in them since early childhood; 
each knew his own part and how it fitted in with the parts of others; the ac- 
tivities changed little from year to year. Fourth, the “division of labor’’ in 
Fox society was neither complex nor ramified. There were few real specialists, 
no secret or esoteric groups of craftsmen; in important co-ordinated activities 
such as ceremonials and council meetings, the whole range of the population— 
all age groups and both sexes—was customarily participant. 

Thus it was possible for each participant in a collective activity to “control” 
the plan of action that governed its conduct. He was familiar with the pro- 
cedural directives specifying the part he was to play and was able to act out 
these directives without being told what to do. It was as if the action plan for 
each activity were “built into” each participant. In activities such as the 
ceremonial, where a person in a position of authority presided over the pro- 
ceedings, he exercised only “nominal” authority functions, such as signaling 
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the beginnings and endings of set episodes, or recalling the proper sequence of 
events. 


Authority and the Individual 


To early European observers the Fox individual appeared unusually 
haughty, self-contained, and quick to resent anything he perceived as limiting 
his right to independent action. The reaction of the English trader, Peter Pond 
(1773), “[The Fox] are insolent ... and inclined to cheatery ... when you 
meet them... they will speak in their own language if they speak at all, or 
otherwise they will look sulky and make you no answer,” echoes that of Allouez 
in 1673, “These people are self-willed beyond anything that can be imagined!” 

But what the Europeans perceived as resentment of authority could be 
described more accurately as resentment of authorities. Just as the Fox 
related himself directly to supernatural power and to the procedural rules 
governing collective action, so he deemed it his inviolable right to respond 
directly to the rules governing general behavior. The intensity of Fox resent- 
ment of external direction was matched by an equally intense conformity to 
internalized cultural directives. The Fox individual was highly moral; he felt 
individually responsible for knowing and acting in accordance with the regula- 
tions of his society. An order was an insult; it implied that he was inadequate 
in his knowledge and performance of traditional rules of correct behavior. 

Fox subsistence economy was based on tracking and killing wild game, 
mostly by individual hunters. Success in hunting expeditions required that 
individuals spend long periods in complete solitude, traverse many miles of 
difficult wilderness, undergo extended hardship and deprivation, and exercise 
considerable initiative and ingenuity to contend with animal quarry which 
could resort to many devices to outwit a pursuer. Such a subsistence system 
put a premium on qualities of individual initiative, self-dependence, forbear- 
ance, and the capacity to size up a situation and act on one’s estimate. 

Fox child-rearing practices produced and encouraged such qualities. From 
the earliest years children were encouraged to go alone into the woods and 
fast, learning to endure in solitude the terrors of the forests; they were sent on 
long trips by themselves as training for future hunting and war expeditions. 

The relationship of child and father, the prototypical ‘‘authority”’ relation- 
ship in most European societies, is especially significant in this connection. 
The vertical-type authority relation between Freudian father and son, with 
the father the chief disciplinarian and internalized symbol of moral authority 
(“‘super-ego”’), does not exist in Fox. The relationship is far closer to one of 
equality, a “horizontal” as against a vertical relationship—especially when 
the age differential between father and child is sufficiently reduced. Sol Tax, 
describing kinship behavior patterns in Fox, says (1937:256):“‘ . . . the father- 
son relationship is much like that between two brothers . . . the father is sup- 
posed to make [the son] fast ‘for his own good,’ the closest thing to corporal 
punishment that properly occurs...” ... “the father-daughter relationship 
is much like that of brother-sister. ... ” 
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Tax further points out that the right to exercise vertical authority never 
forms an intrinsic part of the definition of kin roles. First, the attitude of junior 
to senior is one of “respect,” not “obedience,” and, second, it is the relative 
ages of the role-holders, quite independent of the specific roles they occupy, 
that determine appropriate behavior. “The relationship between uncle and 
nephew is one of equivalence . . . except [that the uncle plays the role of bogey- 
man for the nephew]. Normally the ‘uncle’ is bogeyman to the ‘nephew,’ but 
if the ‘uncle’ is a child and the ‘nephew’ a mature man, the nephew is actually 
the bogeyman” (p. 282). 

The Fox feeling about a dependency relationship between son and father, 
or son and parents, is symbolized graphically in the series of myths dealing 
with the finding of a manitu guardian by the adolescent boy. In these myths, 
when the boy goes into the woods on his manitu quest, he is considered to have 
died, and the parents mourn their lost son. Then, under the guidance of his 
own manitu, he is born again—this time, mot as the child of his parents, but of 
his manitu. In some myths the boy’s real father also dies while the boy is find- 
ing his manitu, or has died when the boy was very young (Michelson 1936: 19). 
In other myths the father is depicted as an evil and unworthy person, who tries 
to dissuade his son from following the “right” precepts of ethical behavior 
revealed by the manitu, and is rejected by the son (Michelson 1925a:85). 

All of these myths depict a symbolic severance of ties of dependency be- 
tween son and father, and a transfer of these ties to an internalized manitu 
guardian. This is a way of saying that the conceptualized source of psychologi- 
cal security is transferred from a parental-dependency situation to a self- 
dependency situation. The boy dies; is lost to his parents; his real father is 
killed; he is born again with no real father, but now with his source of protec- 
tive security inside himself in the form of his ever-present and powerful mani- 
tu guardian. The real parents are replaced by an internalized source of security 
and exemplar of correct social behavior. 


AvTHORITY IN Fox SocrETty AND AS AN ANALYTIC CONCEPT 


From the viewpoint of the European observer, Fox society appears to lay 
great stress on the coricept of “power” and at the same time to order its affairs 
with a minimum of.overt authority. This points to certain implications of 
interest to the student of comparative political organization. 

The Fox individual can relate himself, directly and without any mediating 
agency, to three thiugs: the conceptualized source of power, the broadly repre- 
sentative societal Cecision-making agency, and the body of procedural rules 
governing interpersonal interaction. Is co-ordination of collective action in 
Fox society accomlished by means of “authority,” as this term is commonly 
used by students >f government or political sociology? Authority defined as 
“mediated access: to rules” is rare; authority as “institutionalized power’’ 
(Bierstedt 1950) dr as “legitimatized imperative control” (Weber 1947:324) 
is even less in evidence. In brief, Fox society lacks “vertical” authority, and 
the co-ordination of collective action utilizing the device of a role-relationship 
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combining the right to direct, permanent incumbency, differential prestige, 
differential functions, and differential access to procedural rules. 

In Fox society there is little or no prestige differential between occupants 
of given role positions; the phenomenon of “ranked”’ or hierarchical authority 
is absent; attitudes of reverence or submissive obedience are not associated 
with given role positions. On the other hand, some of the characteristics of the 
vertical authority relationship are found in Fox society. There are culturally 
defined roles whose incumbents operate to facilitate collective action; there is 
permanent incumbency; directives are communicated by role-holders to par- 
ticipants in collective action; designated role-holders in a collective enterprise 
act out different aspects of the total task. But these components of the rela- 
tionship type are not combined in the same way as in the case of vertical au- 
thority. Where there is permanent incumbency there is no right to direct, 
and where right to direct is granted, incumbency is temporary. Acceptance 
of communicated directives by executants in collective action is considered 
a matter of personal choice, not a binding, role-based obligation. The constitu- 
ent elements of the vertical authority relationship are conceptually and opera- 
tionally separate. 

This raises certain questions as to the utility of the concept “authority” 
for purposes of cross-cultural analysis. As generally used, this term treats as 
organically associated elements which evidently occur independently in Fox 
society. If “authority” is equated with “vertical authority,” it would follow 
that societies lacking vertical authority also lack authority. Considerable 
systematic study of a wide range of diverse societies is indicated if the con- 
cept “authority” is to attain utility and applicability for cross-cultural analysis. 


NOTES 


1I am much indebted to Ben Paul, David Schneider, Robert Redfield, and Leo Strauss for 
their useful criticism of earlier versions of this paper. 

2 “European” society in this paper will refer to those societies whose dominant cultural 
tradition derives from Europe as well as those properly called “European.” 

3 Unless otherwise specified, statements about Fox society in the following sections will refer 
to the society as it was in 1650, prior to white-influenced change. However, much of the analysis is 
applicable also to the present day, since many of the features described have remained sub- 
stantially unchanged for three hundred years. 

The best collection of Fox myths is found in Jones 1907. Other myths are contained in the 
voluminous material collected between 1912 and 1936 by Truman Michelson. Michelson’s mate- 
rial on the “origin myths” of Fox totemic groups, found mainly in Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bulletins 72, 85, 87, 89, 95, 105, 114, and in the Bureau of American Ethnology Fortieth Annual 
Report (1925), contains numerous myths in full, as well as scattered mythic episodes. 

5 Myths about White Robe (Wa.pisaya: “White fox-fur,” a Fox clan name) can be found, 
among other places, in Jones 1907:9, 17; Jones 1939:17, 18; and in Jones 1911:231. 
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The Predicament of the Modern African Chief: 
An Instance from Uganda* 


LLOYD FALLERS 


Princeton U niversity 


HE ROLE of the modern African chief poses difficult problems of analysis 

because it is a role which is played out in a matrix of diverse and often 
conflicting institutions. Perhaps it would be better to say that the chief occu- 
pies many roles. On the one hand, he has a series of roles in the indigenous in- 
stitutions of African society. On the other hand, he occupies roles in the im- 
ported institutions of colonial government. Of course, in various parts of Africa 
institutions of African and European origin have met under widely varying 
circumstances and have interpenetrated in varying degrees, but nearly every- 
where the effect is confusing and bizarre. In Uganda, for example, if we were to 
visit a chief we might find him attending a committee meeting, helping to work 
out a budget for the coming fiscal year. If we ask for an appointment, we will 
be received in a modern office equipped with typewriters, telephones, filing 
cases, and the other apparatus of modern bureaucracy. If by chance we had 
called on another day, our chief would have been unavailable. He would have 
been meeting with his clan mates in the thatched hut of his paterna! uncle, and 
the talk would have been of genealogical refinements and the wishes of the 
ancestors. If we are invited to have tea at the chief’s house in the evening, we 
will be introduced to his several wives, and this may surprise us because we 
have heard that he is a pillar of the local Anglican parish and a patron of the 
Boy Scout troop. I have chosen a rather extreme, though not unreal, example. 
Reading the literature on the various areas of modern Africa, one is impressed 
by the patchwork character of the chief’s social milieu. It appears to be a 
collection of bits and pieces taken at random from widely different social 
systems. Modern African society as a whole frequently gives this impression, 
but in the case of the chief the effect is heightened because his role is so often 
the meeting point, the point of articulation, between the various elements of 
the patchwork. 

It is perhaps because of this confusing diversity of elemenis in the chief’s 
social world that relatively few attempts to analyze his role in systematic terms 
are to be found in the social science literature on Africa. There are, of course, 
important exceptions, notably the papers by Gluckman and his colleagues of 
the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute on the village headman in British Central 
Africa (Barnes 1948; Gluckman, Mitchell and Barnes 1949; Mitchell 1949) 
and Busia’s recent (1951) book on the chief in present-day Ashanti. Probably 


* This is a slightly revised version of a paper read before a conference on “Stability and 
Change in African Societies,” jointly sponsored by the Social Science Rescarch Council and the 
National Research Council, at Princeton, New Jersey, October 14 through 16, 1953. 
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there are others. Generally, however, such published material as is available 
is of two sorts. First there is the large and growing body of official and semi- 
official literature dealing mainly with what might be called the ideal structure 
of African politics as conceived by colonial governments. Notable here are 
Lord Hailey’s (1950, 1953) five volumes on the British dependencies and much 
of the content of the Journal of African Administration. This is the literature 
of what is called in British territories “Native Administration,” and it is con- 
cerned with those institutions which are the result of explicit planning on the 
part of the administering power. Sometimes these institutions embody many 
elements of indigenous institutions; sometimes they are wholly, or almost 
wholly, new. Everywhere they represent attempts by colonial govern- 
ments to erect intervening institutions, manned by Africans, between them- 
selves and African peoples. Familiarity with this literature on native ad- 
ministration is of course essential to the student of African politics, but by 
its very nature it seldom reaches deep levels of subtlety in the analysis of 
political process. It is concerned with formal arrangements, with the ways in 
which power oughi to flow, and it treats such arrangements in quite general 
terms, emphasizing that which is common to native administration over wide 
areas often containing great diversities of indigenous social structure. It seldom 
concerns itself with the ways in which such indigenous diversities combine 
with the formal, official institutions to form the real pattern of politics within 
a tribal or ethnic area. 

The second type of material generally available is that gathered by anthro- 
pologists in the course of investigations into the traditional structure of 
African societies. Such studies are most often concerned with the role of the 
chief in the /raditional political structure and tend to treat those features of 
his role which are the result of modern conditions as peripheral to the main 
focus of study. If the official literature on native administration looks at the 
chief as he ought to be, or as the District Officer hopes he will be tomorrow, 
the bulk of the anthropological literature looks at him as he was yesterday. 
There are reasons for this emphasis. Rightly or wrongly, anthropologists have 
frequently seen their primary task to be the documentation of the full range 
of variation in human society. They have therefore devoted themselves to the 
analysis of precisely those features of African society which existed before 
contact with Europeans. Modern developments are usually mentioned in 
monographs but most often only as representing the destruction of the inte- 
grated social systems which existed before. Judged by the task which they have 
set themse!ves—the analysis of indigenous institutions—the work of anthro- 
pologists in Africa has been of a high standard indeed, representing perhaps the 
richest body of monographic literature possessed by anthropology today. 
However, such studies do not often yield full analyses of the present-day role of 
the African chief. 

The reason why we have so few adequate studies of the modern chief’s role 
may be found, I think, in certain characteristics of the conceptual schemes 
commonly applied by students of African societies. African studies have been 
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the home par excellence of structural sociological or social anthropological 
analysis, a tradition founded by Durkheim, elaborated by Radcliffe-Brown, 
and more recently applied so brilliantly to empirical research by Fortes and 
Evans-Pritchard. The virtues of this frame of reference are obvious and 
familiar to anyone acquainted with the real classics of social science which 
have been its fruits. Its primary concern is to analyze the ways in which insti- 
tutions dovetail with one another to form an integrated whole—the ways in 
which, to put it another way, the institutional demands made upon indi- 
viduals are harmonized so that the demands of institu(ion X do not run counter 
to the demands of institution Y, but rather complement and support them. 
As a result of such studies we now have, for example, excellent detailed analyses 
of the relationships between political and religious institutions among the Nuer 
(Evans-Pritchard 1940, 1951, 1953) and the Tallensi (Fortes 1945, 1949). 

The difficulty which arises when this point of view is applied to the present- 
day role of the African chief or, indeed, to many other features of modern 
African society, is that much of what we observe appears, as I have said before, 
to be a patchwork of diverse and conflicting elements. Institutions are con- 
stantly getting in each others’ way, and individuals are constantly being insti- 
tutionally required to do conflicting things. If our point of departure is a con- 
ception of the integrated social system, we can say of such situations only that 
“society has undergone disorganization” or that ‘cultures have clashed.”’ We 
can say relatively little, I think, about why the particular kinds of disorder 
which we observe occur. Increasingly, however, we want knowledge of pre- 
cisely this kind. 

One key to the escape from this dilemma lies, I think, in a recognition that 
the notion of “social order”’ or “‘social system” can have two referents, both of 
which are quite valid, but which must be distinguished. One consists in order 
or system in the sense of harmonious integration, the notion which I think 
structural social anthropology has stressed. Order in this sense exists to the 
degree that institutions making up a social system mutually reinforce and sup- 
port one another. The other referent is order in the sense that the phenomena 
observed may be subjected to systematic analysis leading to greater under- 
standing by the analyst of the connections between events, whether these 
events relate to harmony or to discord. This meaning corresponds, I think, to 
the natural scientist’s notion of “order in nature,” leaving aside the philosophi- 
cal question of whether the order really exists in nature or only in the scientist’s 
head. In this latter sense, a society which contains major elements of dishar- 
mony or conflict may be studied just as fruitfully as one characterized by a 
high degree of internal integration. It would perhaps be better to say that the 
disharmonious elements of a society may be studied just as fruitfully as the har- 
monious ones, since presumably no society is ever either completely integrated 
or completely at odds with itself. 

If I am right in thinking that there are these two possible conceptions of 
order or system in social life, then it follows that the second conception, that 
of social life as subject to systematic analysis without regard to its harmonious 
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or disharmonious character, is the more fundamental. It is in the nature of a 
first assumption which we must make if we are to study the disharmonious 
elements in societies. The first conception then, that of order in the sense of 
harmony, finds its place in our frame of reference at the next stage and it 
defines a range of variation. The elements making up a social system will be 
harmonious or disharmonious in varying degrees and ways, and we will require 
concepts for talking about these various degrees and types of disharmony. 

On the most general level, concepts of this kind are not hard to find. Deline- 
ating the elements involved in the integrated or harmoniously functioning social 
system has been one of the major preoccupations of social scientists, and lists 
of such elements may be found in almost any text or theoretical volume. All 
that is required in order to utilize such a list in the study of relative harmony- 
disharmony is to treat each of the characteristics of the integrated social sys- 
tem as subject to variation. Perhaps the most generally agreed-upon character- 
istic of the integrated social system is the sharing of a common system of values 
by its members. If the actions of the individuals who are members of the 
system are to be mutually supporting, these actions must be founded upon 
common conceptions of what is right and proper. Actions which are in accord 
with the common norm will be rewarded, and those which run counter to it 
will be punished. Sometimes it is useful to distinguish “means” from “ends” 
within the general field of common values. Or one may find it useful to dis- 
tinguish between situations in which value integration requires actual sharing 
of common values and those in which it requires merely that values held by 
groups within the system be compatible. Further distinctions under this 
general rubric might be drawn, but it is clear that integration among the 
values held by its members is one of the characteristics of the harmoniously 
functioning social system. It is also clear, however, that in actual social systems 
the degree to which value systems are integrated is subject to wide variation. 

A second general characteristic of the integrated social system is a sharing 
of belief or a common system of cognition and communication. Persons must 
share not only a common system of means and ends but also a common system 
of symbols enabling them to interpret each others’ behavior, as well as other 
events, in a common way. For traffic to flow smoothly on a crowded street, 
drivers must not only share the common value of obeying the law, but must 
also interpret red lights and green lights in the same way. Again, however, 
the sharing of symbols is by no means always complete, and we may expect to 
find social systems in which malcommunication is a common occurrence. 

Again, the integrated social system is one in which the motivations of its 
component individuals are to a high degree complementary with the shared 
systems of value and belief. Actually, this is merely the other side of the social 
coin. To the degree that values and beliefs are actually shared, persons will 
“want” to do the “right thing” and will believe the “correct thing” and will 
be responsive to rewards and punishments which nudge them in this direction. 
The common values and beliefs of the social system will be built into the per- 
sonalities of its members so that they will be adequately motivated to do the 
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things others expect them to do. Where the system of value and belief is held 
in common and its parts harmoniously integrated, persons will not be expected 
to do incompatible things. All this, however, is also clearly subject to wide 
variability in concrete social systems. Individuals may be insufficiently moti- 
vated to socially valued behavior, or they may have placed upon them con- 
flicting social demands. 
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I have been at some pains to spell out a point which may seem obvious to 
some and irrelevant to others because I be!ieve it has a direct bearing upon 
the prospects for fruitful research into the role of the chief in modern Africa. 
In many areas the chief lives in a disordered and conflict-ridden social world, 
and it is important, if we are to reach some understanding of this chief’s posi- 
tion, that we be able to talk about this conflict and disorder, if I may so put 
it, in an ordered way. In many regions of Africa today, and indeed in many 
other colonia! and semicolonial areas, the situation is not simply one of two 
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radically different social systems colliding head on and, as it were, holding each 
other at bay. Though in some areas something approaching this situation may 
exist, it is not generally so. More commonly, African and European social 
systems have interpenetrated with the result that new social systems embody- 
ing diverse and conflicting elements have come into being. We must therefore 
be prepared to analyze systematically situations in which incompatible values 
and beliefs are widely held by members of the same social system, where indi- 
viduals are regularly motivated to behavior which in the eyes of others is de- 
viant and where other individuals have conflicting motivations corresponding 
with discontinuities among the values of the social system. We must be able 
te think analytically about these elements of relative disharmony and to deter- 
mine their consequences for the functioning of such systems as wholes. 

Something of what I have in mind may be illustrated by the situation of the 
chief today in the Busoga District of Uganda, where I have been engaged in 
field research under the auspices of the East African Institute of Social Re- 
search and of the Fulbright Program. Conditions in Busoga, and, indeed, in 
Uganda as a whole, have provided perhaps the optimum situation for the har- 
monious mutual adjustment of African and European social systems. The ab- 
sence of extensive European settlement has meant that there has been little or 
no competition for land. The successful importation and cultivation on small 
peasant holdings of cotton, coffee, and groundnuts have provided a cash crop 
economy upon which a rising standard of living could be built without detri- 
ment to food crop cultivation. Administrative policy has stressed the recogni- 
tion and gradual remolding of indigenous political institutions without sharp 
breaks with the past. In this situation, European and African institutions have, 
indeed, merged to a striking degree, but the result remains a social system 
containing major elements of disharmony and conflict. In large measure, the 
role of the chief is the focus of this conflict. 

Busoga was “discovered” by Europeans in 1862 and came under British 
administration in 1892; the temporal base line for the analysis of change in the 
Soga political system therefore lies in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
At this time, Busoga was not a political entity. It did have sufficient linguistic 
and general cultural unity to mark if off from the other Bantu-speaking areas 
of southern Uganda so that in 1862 John Hanning Speke, the first European 
explorer of the area, was told that “‘Usoga” comprised the area bounded by 
Lake Victoria, Lake Kyoga, the Nile, and the Mpologoma River. These are the 
boundaries of the present-day Busoga District. (See map.) The inhabitants of 
the area, the Basoga, appear to have numbered some half-million. They were 
sedentary subsistence cultivators and livestock breeders, relying for staple 
foods mainly upon their permanent plantain gardens and plots of millet, sweet 
potatoes, and maize. The country is described by early travelers as being ex- 
tremely fertile and closely settled, particularly in the south along the Lake 
Victoria shore. 

Politically, Busoga was divided among some fifteen small kingdom-states, 
which varied widely in size but which shared a fundamental similarity in struc- 
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ture. The elements of this common political structure may be seen in three key 
institutions: patrilineal kinship, rulership, and clientship. 

In its fundamentals, Soga kinship followed a pattern common in East 
Africa. Descent was traced in the patrilineal line, and kinsmen sharing com- 
mon patrilineal descent formed corporate groups which were important units 
in the social structure. Kinship terminology was of the Omaha type. The most 
important unit formed on the basis of patrilineal kinship was the lineage, com- 
prising all those persons within a local area who were able to trace the patri- 
lineal genealogical relationships among themselves. This lineage group was 
important in landholding, through the rights which it exercised over inheri- 
tance and succession by its members. An individual was free to choose his heir 
from among his sons, but his testament was subject to confirmation or revision 
by the council of his lineage-mates, which met at his funeral. The lineage played 
a prominent role also in marriage. Most young men were unable to meet from 
their own resources the marriage-payment demanded by the bride’s kinsmen 
and so had to depend for aid upon their lineage-mates. Such dependency gave 
the lineage at least a potentia! influence over its members’ choice of marriage 
partner and an interest in the stability of marriage. Finally, the importance of 
the lineage in temporal affairs was matched and complemented by its role in 
relation to the supernatural. The most prominent feature of Soga religion was 
the ancestor cult, founded upon the belief that patrilineal ancestors maintained 
an interest in and influence over the well-being and good behavior of their 
living descendants. Common descent thus involved a common sacred interest 
in the ancestors, and this in turn, through the ancestor’s graves, which were 
the focus of the cult, reinforced the lineage members’ corporate economic and 
legal interest in the land. 

Units other than the lineage were also formed upon the basis of patrilineal 
kinship. The individual homestead was located in space by the practice of 
patrilocal residence, and where extended family homesteads were formed, these 
took the form of a small lineage group composed of a man and his sons together 
with their wives and children. Beyond the lineage, groups of lineages which 
were known to be related patrilineally but which were unable to trace the pre- 
cise genealogical links among themselves formed clans which were unified by 
a common clan name, common totemic avoidances, and the rule of exogamy. 
Patrilineal kinship thus defined a large sector of the individual’s life; it con- 
trolled inheritance and succession, structured marriage, gave form to religion, 
and strongly influenced the spatial distribution of homesteads. 

Soga society was not, however, a segmentary society in which unilineal 
kinship constituted the only principle of organization. Through the institution 
of rulership, members of many patrilineal groups were bound together to form 
kingdom-states in which membership was defined, not in terms of kinship, 
but in terms of territorial boundaries and common allegiance to the ruler. In 
each of the kingdom-states there was a royal clan or lineage (in the case of the 
royal group, clan and lineage tended to be coterminous because royal genealo- 
gies were better remembered), which was set above commoner groups as 
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having higher rank and an inborn fitness to rule. The ruler’s position was 
hereditary within the royal clan. He was the active head of the kingdom and 
the overlord of all other holders of authority. He was also the chief priest for, 
as the ancestors of commoner lineages were thought to both assist and control 
the behavior of their descendants, so the royal ancestors were in a sense na- 
tional ancestors who took a similar interest in the affairs of the nation as a 
whole. The ruler, being their descendant, was supported and controlled by 
them in his conduct of national affairs and was the intermediary through whom 
they might be approached on behalf of the nation. Inherited regalia and a 
courtly style of living centering around an impressively constructed capital 
symbolized and enhanced the ruler’s political power. 

To complete this outline of traditional Soga political structure requires the 
addition of the third of the institutions noted above—that of clientship. The 
administrative staff through which the ruler in each of the kingdoms governed 
was recruited neither through patrilineal kinship in commoner lineages nor 
through membership in the royal group. The ruler’s leading lieutenants—the 
prime minister and the chiefs of territorial divisions—were commoners bound 
to the ruler by personal loyalty. Often they were chosen from the many servant 
boys, sons of ordinary peasants, who were sent to serve in the palace and to 
seek social advancement. This mode of recruitment to positions of subordinate 
power was a partial solution to a problem which apparently afflicted most 
Bantu kingdoms in the Great Lakes region. All members of the royal group 
shared in some measure the inborn fitness to rule, but within the royal group 
there was no clear-cut rule of seniority. Throughout the kingdom there were 
princes—junior members of the royal group—in control of villages or groups 
of villages, and these persons were a potential threat to the paramount author- 
ity of the ruler. When the problem of succession arose, any member of the 
royal group who could command a measure of support might assert a claim to 
rulership and fighting not uncommonly broke out. The institution of client- 
ship, through which commoners of administrative and military ability were 
raised by the ruler to positions of authority and thus were bound to him as per- 
sonal followers, provided an administrative staff which could be trusted with 
power. Not sharing the inherited rank of the princes, they were not potential 
usurpers. At times of succession, the major clients under the previous ruler 
participated along with members of the royal clan in choosing a new ruler and 
thus exercised a disinterested and stabilizing influence upon the ambitious 
princes. They also acted as a check upon the ruler’s power, since if he failed to 
govern within the limits set by custom they might combine in support of a 
rival prince and drive him from his position. 

Traditional Soga society thus took the form of a hierarchy. At the top was 
the hereditary ruler-—the paramount holder of authority and the central sym- 
bol of the kingdom’s unity. At intermediate levels were the princes administer- 
ing villages or clusters of villages and, counterbalancing them, the ruler’s 
administrative staff of client-chiefs administering other villages or village clus- 
ters in the name of the ruler. Forming the broad base of the society were the 
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communities of commoner agriculturalists organized into corporate patrilineal 
groups. Commoner and royal, kinsman and kinsman, patron and client, were 
bound together by highly personal rights and obligations. Subordinates owed 
superiors economic support through the payment of tribute, military support 
in war, the recognition of judicial and administrative authority, and personal 
loyalty. Subordinates in turn received paternalistic protection and aid. 

The sixty years which have passed since the establishment of the British 
Protectorate in Uganda have seen the radical reconstruction of this political 
system, to a great extent as a consequence of explicit planning by the adminis- 
tration. Innovations were introduced gradually, however, and under circum- 
stances which contributed greatly to the willingness of the Basoga to accept 
them. During the early years, little was changed in the formal structure of 
Soga political institutions, though their day-to-day functioning was substan- 
tially altered. Initially, the aims of the administration were limited to the 
establishment of “law and order,’”’ which meant an end to warfare, and the 
creation of a system of revenue and trade. In the pursuit of these limited aims, 
the indigenous political structure was simply taken over intact, given new 
tasks, and allowed to continue functioning under the supervision of adminis- 
trative officers. The rulers of the various kingdoms continued to hold hereditary 
office and to recruit their administrative staffs through personal clientship. 
The judicial and administrative powers of rulers and chiefs were recognized, 
and even enhanced, by Protectorate legislation which made them statutory 
judges and gave them the authority to issue administrative orders having the 
force of law. They continued to be supported by tribute paid by the commoner 
population. In recognition of the authority of the colonial government, they 
were required to collect taxes, to assist in public works, and to submit their 
judicial decisions to review by administrative officers. The one major structural 
innovation was the setting up of a District Council composed of the rulers of 
the several kingdoms. 

Even during this initial period of limited aims, however, important develop- 
ments were taking place within Soga society. Though the additional functions 
which were imposed upcen the indigenous political structure were minimal, they 
involved one important change. This was the introduction of literacy. Tax 
collection involved bookkeeping and administrative supervision over the 
courts required the keeping of written records of litigation. Every chief or 
ruler now either had to be literate or required the services of a literate clerk. 
This development was made possible by, and in turn stimulated, the develop- 
ment of mission education. Soon the sons of important rulers and chiefs, and 
ultimately the rulers and chiefs themselves, were mission-educated and largely 
Christian. 

The loss of political independence and the innovations which accompanied 
it were made much more palatable to the rulers and chiefs by the support 
which they received from the administration and by newly developed sources 
of wealth. As I have noted above, the position of the ruler or chief in tradi- 
tional Soga society was not particularly secure. Warfare was more or less en- 
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demic and the threat of revolt served as a constant check upon the ruler’s 
exercise of power. Now, not only were the traditional authorities backed by 
the superior power of the British administration, but they were also able to en- 
hance their economic position. Cotton was introduced at about the time of the 
first World War and it soon spread rapidly as a peasant cash crop. Tribute 
could now be collected in cash or in labor upon the rulers’ and chiefs’ cotton 
plots. Within a few years there developed a new chiefly style of life, which in- 
cluded imported consumption items such as European-style clothing and 
houses, automobiles, and, incidentally, mission education, which required the 
payment of fees. 

This early period thus saw the development of a new kind of elite position 
for the traditional political authorities in Soga society. With greater power and 
an enhanced wealth differential, they now stood above the common people in 
ways which had not been possible for them in pre-administration times. This 
situation was very rewarding to them. It goes far to explain, I think, why they 
were so very ready to accept the supervision of administrative officers and 
why, later on, they were willing to accept much more profound innovations in 
the political structure. They had in large measure committed themselves to 
the new conditions. 

The initial period, characterized by limited administrative aims and by 
the building up of the traditional authorities, came to an end in the nineteen- 
twenties and -thirties. The new policy of the administration came to be one of 
remolding the traditional political system in the direction of European-style 
civil service bureaucracy and electoral democracy. In a series of stages between 
1926 and 1936, tribute was abolished and the chiefs and rulers began to be 
paid fixed salaries from a native administration treasury. The loss of tribute 
was painful to the chiefs and rulers, not only because it meant a reduction in 
monetary income, but also because tribute was in itself an important symbol 
of their power and prestige. Nevertheless, in part for the reasons I have men- 
tioned, the change was accepted. A further fundamental change was intro- 
duced which concerned the basis of recruitment to office. Over a period of 
years, the administration came to insist more and more upon the recruitment 
of chiefs upon the basis of objective competence, and during the nineteen- 
forties it became established that not only chiefs but also the rulers themselves, 
who had previously been hereditary, would be chosen upon this basis. 

Since, at first, rulers’ and chiefs’ sons tended to monopolize the mission 
schools, “recruitment on the basis of competence” meant, essentially, recruit- 
ment of the most competent from this group. With more widespread education, 
the group from which chiefs were recruited became wider. Again, no serious 
opposition was encountered. What had previously been a hierarchy of heredi- 
tary rulers, princes, and client-chiefs thus became in a strict sense a hierarchy 
of civil service bureaucrats, recruited upon the basis of competence, increasing- 
ly as indicated by formal education; paid fixed salaries out of revenue from 
general taxation; subject to bureaucratic transfer and promotion; and pen- 
sioned upon retirement. 
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Within recent years, this bureaucracy has tended to proliferate, as the 
Uganda Government has pushed forward its policy of devolving more and more 
responsibility upon the native administration, now known as the African Local 
Government. The hierarchy of civil servant chiefs which replaced the tradi- 
tional hierarchy of rulers and client-chiefs has been supplemented by specialist 
officials concerned with taking over from Protectorate Government depart- 
ments responsibility for matters such as finance, public works, agriculture and 
forestry, public health, and law enforcement. Concerned that this bureaucracy 
not become an irresponsible monolith, the Government has also encouraged 
the growth of elected councils, leading up to a District Council which is re- 
sponsible for advising the bureaucracy, framing legislation, and preparing an 
annual budget. The strength of this trend toward devolution of responsibility 
upon the African Local Government may be seen in the fact that the share of 
direct taxation allocated to the African Local Government treasury is now four 
times that collected for the Protectorate Government. In 1952, the African 
Local Government Budget called for the receipt and expenditure of more than 
a quarter of a million pounds. 

During the period of British administration, Soga political structure has 
been radically altered by the introduction of new institutional forms, which 
have achieved widespread acceptance by the Basoga. The new civil servant 
chiefs are granted great respect and are popularly regarded as legitimate heirs 
to the former authority of the traditional rulers and client-chiefs. Appointment 
to the civil service is regarded as a highly desirable goal for the ambitious 
young man. The acceptance of new institutions does not mean, however, that 
a harmoniously integrated social system has resulted. In many cases traditional 
institutions which are in large measure incompatible with the new ones have 
survived. The result is a social system which shows major deviations from 
harmonious integration in its value system, in its system of communication 
and belief, and in the social personalities of its members. 

Traditional Soga political institutions emphasized the value of particular 
personal rights and obligations, a pattern which Parsons (1951) has described 
by the terms particularism and functional diffuseness. Relations were particu- 
laristic in that they emphasized personal loyalty between individuals who 
stood in particular status relations with one another, for example, as kinsman 
to kinsman, patron to client, or royal to commoner. One owed particular 
loyalty to one’s own kinsman, to one’s own patron or client, or to one’s ruler 
as a person. Relations were functionally diffuse in that they involved a wide 
segment of the lives of the persons involved. Kinsmen, for example, were 
expected to stand together as total persons and to take a legitimate interest 
in the most intimate aspects of each other’s lives. A patron was similarly re- 
lated to his client, as is indicated by the difficulty of distinguishing a political 
subordinate from a personal servant and by the common practice of linking 
client to patron through affinal ties. The basic virtue was personal loyalty 
between particular individuals. 

The value system; associated with bureaucratic organization is in most 
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respects in opposition to this pattern. Here the guiding norm is, as Max Weber 
has expressed it, “‘ . . . straightforward duty without regard to personal con- 
siderations. . . . Everyone in the same empirical situation is subject to equality 
of treatment” (1947:340). Relations in such a system are to be, in Parsons’ 
terms, universalistic and functionally speci fic—universalistic in that universally 
applicable rules, and not particular statuses, are to be the determinants of con- 
duct, and functionally specific in that they relate to specific contexts and not 
to the whole of individuals’ lives. As a civil servant, one ought to treat everyone 
alike without regard to particular status considerations. One applies general 
rules and procedures. One’s competence is severely limited to what are called 
“official matters” and one is enjoined not to become involved in, nor even to 
know about, the personal lives of those with whom one has relations as a civil 
servant. This norm of disinterested service is of course the constant goal of all 
Western political systems, and it was the aim which led the British administra- 
tion to introduce the civil service system into Busoga. 

In Busoga, these two value systems today exist side by side, and both are 
represented in major institutions. The patrilineal kinship system is very much 
a going concern, in large part because its stronghold, the traditional system 
of landholding, has remained intact. Corporate lineage groups continue to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over inheritance and succession and this keeps the ties of 
kinship alive and strong. The strength of kinship ties is, however, a constant 
threat to the civil service norm of disinterestedness. The wide extension of 
kinship bonds means that a chief is frequently put into the position of having 
to choose between his obligation to favor particular kinsmen and his official 
duty to act disinterestedly. He may, for example, be asked to favor a kinsman 
in a legal case or to exempt him from taxation. Again, the institution of 
clientship survives and leads a sub rosa existence within the civil service. 
Although formally civil servants are chosen for their objective competence, 
in fact opportunities may arise for building up personal followings of clients. 
Senior members of the African Local Government, through their influence 
with the administration, are able to exercise substantial influence over the ap- 
pointment and promotion of subordinates and are thus able to build up per- 
sonal political machines. I want to emphasize that both these value systems are 
institutionalized in Soga society and that both are accepted by most Basoga 
as, in a sense, legitimate. 

The system of belief and communication is also a focus of disharmony 
within the social system. Relatively widespread primary education and ex- 
posure to mass communications media have produced a situation in which 
at least two sets of symbols and two views of the nature of the world are cur- 
rent in the society. Again, as in the system of values, it is not so much that 
different individuals interpret events differently as that the same individuals 
are trying to work with two sets of symbols at the same time. A chief may, for 
example, read a newspaper and have a good working knowledge of world poli- 
tics, but he may still not be quite certain that Europeans are not cannibals 
or that witchcraft does not really work, Again, these disharmonies in the sys- 
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tem of belief and communication center upon the ¢’ ‘ef because it is he who is 
most simultaneously involved in the two systems through his relations with 
European officers on the one side and with peasants on the other. 

Discontinuities in the systems of value and belief are reflected in inconsist- 
encies in the social personalities of persons playing roles in the system. Since 
both the civil service norm of disinterestedness and the personal ties of kinship 
and clientship are institutionalized, both are also internalized in the personali- 
ties of individuals. It appears to be the case, though it is somewhat difficult 
to think about, that chiefs and most other Basoga hold both value systems 
and both systems of belief at the same time. This results in frequent conflict, 
both between persons and within persons. In social interaction, an individual 
is likely to uphold the value or belief which seems advantageous to him in a 
given situation. The kinsman of a chief is likely to expect preferential treat- 
ment in court and to bring the pressure of the lineage group to bear upon the 
chief if such preferential treatment is not granted. The same iudividual is 
outraged, however, if someone else does the same thing. Similarly, a chief 
is likely to exercise “pull” through a highly placed patron, if he can, in order to 
secure promotion, but complains bitterly about such behavior on the part of 
others. A chief who is requested to exercise favoritism on behalf of a kinsman 
or a friend is put into a literally impossible position. Both his internalized 
values and the sanctions impinging upon him from society pull him in opposite 
directions. Whichever way he jumps, he will be punished, both by his own re- 
morse at having contravened values which are part of his personalicy, and by 
sanctions applied by others. 

One of the consequences of these conflicts and discontinuities is a high 
casualty rate among chiefs. Where conflicting demands pull him in opposite 
directions, it becomes very difficult for the chief to avoid falling afoul of sanc- 
tions. The administration, of course, strongly upholds the civil service norm. 
If a chief is caught engaging in nepotism or embezzlement, he is dismissed. 
But he may also be dismissed for upholding the civil service norm. If he offends 
a prominent superior by refusing to grant particularistic demands, he may find 
that charges of corruption have been “framed” against him, and he may be 
dismissed for the very thing which he has refused on principle to do. The poor 
communication prevailing between the Basoga and the administration and 
the consequent dependence of the latter upon senior chiefs for information 
make it unlikely that such fabrications will be exposed. 

Thus, from the point of view of the chief acting in his role, the discontinui- 
ties in the Soga social system impose severe burdens. It is possible to view these 
discontinuities also from the standpoint of their consequences for the system 
as a whole. From this point of view, it would appear that some of the conflicts 
noted above act to stabilize the system in a period of radical institutional 
change. I have stressed the point that these conflicts do not consist primarily in 
discrete groups of persons holding opposed systems of value and belief; they 
consist rather in the same persons, to a great extent throughout the society, 
holding two incompatible systems of belief and value. They appear in action 
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in the form of conflicts between persons. A chief acts in terms of the civil serv- 
ice norm of disinterestedness and he is punished by others who wish him to 
act in terms of particularistic obligations. The persons in such situations, how- 
ever, are interchangeable; on another occasion, the same chief may act to 
fulfill particularistic obligations and may have sanctions brought to bear 
upon him by the same persons who now, however, wish him to act disinter- 
estedly. This taking into the social personalities of individuals of conflicts 
which might otherwise express themselves in conflicts between discrete groups 
of persons acts, I suggest, to maintain some unity and stability in the system. 
Very often—perhaps most often—in societies undergoing rapid change, the 
latter situation has developed. The society has divided into intransigently 
opposed factions or parties with the result that consensus can be re-established 
only through the defeat, often by violence, of one group by the other. Of course, 
which of these alternatives one considers ‘‘better’”’ depends entirely upon one’s 
value position. 

I have described the Soga political system only in outline as an example of 
the sort of disharmonious situation which I think we must be prepared to 
study if we are to reach greater understanding of the present-day role of the 
African chief. The situation is of course much more complex than I have been 
able to indicate. If there were more time, I should like to say something about 
what appear to be some of the consequences of the kind of institutional dilem- 
ma I have described for the personalities of chiefs. There are indications 
that for chiefs who do contrive to avoid falling afoul of sanctions, and who re- 
main in office, this success is achieved at considerable psychic cost. The East 
African Institute of Social Research is currently engaged in a program of re- 
search into a number of contemporary East African political systems and we 
hope, through a combination of institutional and personality analyses, to throw 
some light upon the reactions of personalities to such situations as well as upon 
other aspects of political process in these systems. 

I should like to add just a word about the situation which I have described 
in a comparative perspective. This situation, which in its broad outlines is 
typical, I think, of Uganda as a whole, is probably rather unusual in the broad- 
er African picture. In Uganda, there have been few occasions for open conflict 
between European and African social systems as such. Economic conditions 
have been beneficent and administrative policy has emphasized gradual and 
orderly, though steady, change. The result has been a really astonishing de- 
gree of African acceptance of things European and a readiness to plunge into 
radical institutional change. New institutions have been quietly incorporated 
alongside old ones and conflicts between new and old institutions have been 
taken into the personalities of individuals who play roles in them. At consider- 
able cost to its component individuals, the social system has come through 
radical transformation without splitting into opposed factions and without a 
serious showdown with the European innovators. 

Elsewhere in British Africa, two other types of situation appear to be more 
common. In the classical “indirect rule” territories, such as the Gold Coast 
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and the South African High Commission territories, there was also, as in the 
early stages in Uganila, a recognition of indigenous political institutions, but 
it appears that there has been much less emphasis in those territories on re- 
molding such institutions and on devolving new responsibilities upon them. 
The traditional political systems have been preserved in more nearly their 
original form so that when new political institutions do develop the traditional 
ones tend to be bypassed and to remain as centers of conservative opposition. 
Such a process seems to have occurred in Ashanti where, one gathers, the 
Youngmen’s movement arose as a “‘progressive’”’ opposition to the ‘‘conserva- 
tive,” government-supported chiefs and ultimately contributed substantially 
to a self-government movement which was even more hostile to traditional 
political institutions. Another type of situation seems to exist in areas such as 
the Union of South Africa, parts of Central Africa, and in Kenya, where policy 
has stressed the rapid adaptation of Africans to the requirements of European 
settler communities. There again one sees African societies split into conflicting 
groups: traditional authorities who have had little recognition and who have 
gradually lost position and influence, government appointees who are often 
looked upon by others as stooges, and, occasionally, charismatic leaders of 
radical movements who oppose both the others. Comparisons with French and 
Belgian Africa should prove illuminating, though I am too little familiar with 
those territories to attempt such comparisons. One has the impression, how- 
ever, that the French policy of ‘“‘assimilation” and the Belgian emphasis upon 
economic as against political development have produced situations substan- 
tially different from those found in British territories (see, for example, Dela- 
vignette 1950). 

I should like to end with a plea for more empirical studies of contemporary 
African politics. The great complexity and diversity of political phenomena 
there provide a fertile field for social scientists of many interests and disciplines. 
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Three Matrilineal Groups of Assam: A Study 
in Similarities and Differences 


U. R. EHRENFELS 
University of Madras 


I. THE PROBLEM 


OME aspects of the ethnography of the Lyngngam-Khasi are here pre- 

sented with a view to discussing the irregular distribution of similarities 
and differences between them and the other Khasis to the east, on the one 
hand, and the Garos to the west, on the other.' Features of Lyngngam-Khasi 
and of Garo marriage law, together with other social and some religious ele- 
ments, are significant in this connection. It should be noted from the outset 
that Lyngngams and other Khasis form, with the Garos, a solid matrilineal 
area in central Assam, India (Figure 1). But while Lyngngam and other 
Khasis belong to one linguistic group, Garos are part of another. On the other 
hand, Lyngngams appear to be more similar to the Garos than to their Khasi 
linguistic conationals in physical features, in economy, technology, and in ritual, 
though not in the philosophicodogmatic frame of their religion. The uneven 
distribution of these similarities and differences poses problems of integration 
and historicity. 


Il. THE BACKGROUND 


An apprecia‘ion of the peculiar relations among the three matrilineal 
groups of central Assam—the Khasis, the Lyngngam-Khasis, and the Garos 
—necessitates the consideration of certain culturogeographical peculiarities of 
the northeast area of the Indian subcontinent, that is, of Assam and East 
Pakistan. 

The plains in this area, the part with which we are least concerned in this 
discussion, are populated by Hindus, Muslims, and by small Buddhist, as 
well as recent Christian, convert groups. These plainspeople belong physically 
to the northern “Indide” type but show varying degrees of mongoloid racial 
admixture. They speak mostly Aryan languages: Assamese in the northeastern 
Brahmaputra Valley (which is Indian territory, like the rest of Assam), and 
Bengali in the plains to the south and in the coastal belt along the Bay of 
Bengal (now East Pakistan territory). 

The Khasi and Garo hills of central Assam, like their hilly border areas 
(the Naga Hillis to the east and the sub-Himalayan tracts in the north of 
Assam), are pepulated by various groups of highlanders who are physically 
far more mongoloid than most of the plainspeople. Each group follows its own 
“tribal” religious system, except for recent converts, who are for the most part 
members of European and American Christian churches. These highlanders 
speak one or another dialect of Tibeto-Burman languages, to which family 
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westernmost hills of central Assam, belongs not to the Austro-Asiatic linguistic 
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group like the Khasi dialects but, as a Tibeto-Burman Bodo language, is re- 
lated to the Naga and tc the sub-Himalayan languages, spoken in the distant 
border tracts of eastern and northern Assam. 

The peculiarity of this checkered linguistic distribution is complicated by 
the fact that these three groups of people, speaking two different types of 
languages, are socially similar: they all follow the matrilineal system of society, 
of which there are few traces among either their mongoloid neighbors and 
linguistic relatives in the hills or the Aryan-speaking Hindus and Muslims in 
the plains. 


III. THE POSITION OF THE LYNGNGAMS BETWEEN KHASIS AND GAROS 


The Lyngngams have been described as a mixed race of partly Khasi, 
partly Garo, origin (Gurdon 1914:192-93). With the exception of small en- 
claves, they live along the eastern border of the Garo Hills in the westernmost 
Khasi state, Nongstoin. Lyngngams are traditionally connected with the old 
ruling family of this state. The ancestress of this matrilineal ruling house 
was, according to tradition, supported by the Hacha clan of southern Lyng- 
ngams, when she immigrated into the Khasi Hills. The Nongstoin State, which 
she thus created, grew into the biggest state of the Khasi confederacy and 
extends now from the southern border of the Khasi Hills, adjoining Pakistan, 
along the Garo Hills border, almost to the Brahmaputra Valley in the north, 
where there are smaller Khasi sirdar-ships, or principalities, intervening be- 
tween Nongstoin territory and the plains-district Kamrup, with the famous 
mother-goddess-temple Kamakhya (Kakati 1949), near the modern town of 
Gauhati as the center of the latter. A few Lyngngam families live in these 
smaller Khasi states north of Nongstoin, a few in the East Bengal plains (now 
in Pakistan) which directly adjoin the southern border of Nongstoin State. In 
the west, the Lyngngam territory, and with it that of the Khasi Hills as such, 
is bordered by the Garo Hill district, where a few Lyngngam families also 
reside. The Lyngngam territory is thus in the main part and parcel of the 
Khasi Hills (and its westernmost Khasi state, Nongstoin), much as the 
Lyngngam language is one of the four principal Khasi dialects, viz., Plateau, 
Jaintia, War, and Lyngngam-Khasi. 

This is probably the reason why the Lyngngams are generally taken to be 
just one of the various Khasi subgroups—not a distinct ethnographic entity. 
That this unqualified lumping together of Lyngngams with other Khasis is 
misleading will be clear from the following discussion of economic, ecological, 
technological, social and religious features, which seem to link the Lyngngams 
with their western neighbors, the Garos, rather than with the Khasis (Nong- 
stoin). The Lyngngams themselves still consider the other Khasis as an out- 
group, almost as much as they do the Garos, although there are frequent 
intermarriages with both neighboring peoples and although the outgroup feel- 
ing toward both of them is less than that toward other Assamese highlanders, 
let alone that toward the Aryan-speaking Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, or 
Christians in the plains. Conversely, the Lyngngams are considered to be a 
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somewhat dangerous outgroup, by most other Khasis, who are not able to 
follow the Lyngngam brogue unless they have learned Lyngngam-Khasi 
almost as one learns a foreign tongue. The Garos too consider the Lyngngams 
as an outgroup, though of particular significance to early Garo history, as we 
shall see later. 

In spite of these differences, the three groups do feel a common bond, ex- 
pressed mostly in consciousness of belonging to a matrilineal society and by 
the frequency of intermarriage, especially in the Garo-Khasi-hills border 
region, which is inhabited by Lyngngam-Khasis. 

This peculiar situation would seem to suggest that the Austric languages 
might at one time have been more widespread in Assam than they are now 
and later have given way to an onslaught of the various Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages now spoken in most of the hills, thereby retiring into the highest and 
least accessible mountain area, the present Khasi and Jaintia hills, while the 
Tibeto-Burman languages on their part would seem to have given way to 
Aryan languages (Bengali in the plains of East Pakistan and Assamese in the 
Brahmaputra Valley). 

However, Khasi mythology does not confirm this admittedly conjectural 
history, but holds that the Khasi language, along with the Khasi ancestry, 
immigrated into the present Khasi Hills from the east, i.e., from beyond the 
Kopili River (Gurdon 1914:63-64). We shall see presently that Lyngngam 
legendary history too would suggest the possibility of a comparatively late 
arrival of the Khasis in the Lyngngam territory and the adoption of the Khasi 
language by the Lyngngams, rather than the opposite course, namely, a process 
of pushing back the Khasi by later-arriving Garos, Cacharis, Mikirs, or any 
other Tibeto-Burman speakers. 

However much these deliberations may be doubted as the notorious ‘“‘con- 
jectural history,”’ based on unfounded speculation, they may yet help us to 
isolate the peculiar culture-historic position of the Lyngngams. 


IV. LYNGNGAM AGRICULTURE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Another approach to grasping the peculiarities of Lyngngam marriage and 
kinship institutions, as contrasted to those of their immediate neighbors in 
the eastern Khasi and western Garo hills, is the analysis of their material 
culture. 

Lyngngams, like Garos, prefer an altitude of not more than 4,000 or 4,500 
feet above sea-level, where bamboo forests permit a short-period slash-and- 
burn technique of the jhum, or shifting cultivation, type generally practiced 
in the mountainous regions of Assam. However, the Khasis proper, like the 
Pn4r, or Jaintia, adapted their agriculture and technology to the higher alti- 
tudes, cooler climate, and poorer forestation of the Khasi Hill plateau. During 
the last century newly introduced potato cultivation has further added to the 
economic specialization of the Khasis and to the threat of complete deforesta- 
tion of the Khasi Hill plateau. This is not so with the Lyngngams, as yet, nor 
with Garos farther west. 
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The Lyngngam house, too, shows general similarities to, but also some dif- 
ferences in detail from, the rectangular bamboo pile-dwelling of the Garos. 
Its entrance door faces the village square, and the structure is at this end 
usually raised no more than two to four feet above the ground. The opposite 
small side of the elongated rectangular structure ends in a verandah which 
forms the back part of the building and stands on bamboo piles, sometimes 
ten feet or more above the sloping ground. This peculiar structure is the result 
of the characteristic Garo and Lyngngam village plan whereby all the house- 
fronts converge round a raised level village square, while the verandahs radiate 
out over the sometimes abruptly sloping ground. Khasi houses, in contrast, 
are parallel to each other, supported by short piles on level ground, and are 
oval-shaped wooden, rather than bamboo, structures (Ehrenfels 1950b, Pt. II). 
However, while the Garo houses generally have “‘no side windows but only 
openings in the shape of doors at each end” (Playfair 1909:36) the Lyngngam 
house is often lighted by a window to the left of the entrance—a characteristic 
feature in the average oval-shaped Khasi house. This deviation deserves 
attention because a Garo is generally supposed to have to give a feast to his 
fellow-villagers if he wishes to depart from the rule and to arrange for a side 
window in his house (Playfair 1909:37). I found no traces among my Lyngn- 
gam informants of a parallel restriction or similar due asked for keeping the 
not infrequent side-windows. 

Another peculiarity of the Lyngngam house are the eaves of thatch pro- 
truding out from both ends of the ridge-pole at right angles to the line of the 
ordinary thatch of the actual roof. They are too small to serve any practical 
purpose but are traditionally likened, by the Lyngngams, to the trunk and 
tail of an elephant, and the house, as such, to the tall animal itself. I am not 
aware of a parallel practice among Garos, while the Khasi house, with its semi- 
circular front verandah, necessitates such protruding thatch as a practical 
measure to ward off rainwater from the verandah roof. At least the Lyngngam 
front-door thatch—the “elephant’s trunk”—thus looks rather like a survival 
of a part of the Khasi house which serves a practical purpose ‘here, but not 
in the Lyngngam structure. 

In spite of these variations in detail there is similarity in the general plan of 
the Lyngngam and of the Garo houses, including utilization of space in them. 
Space between the entrance door and the fireplace, the latter usually being 
on a raised earthen platform, is used for sitting and ceremonial purposes 
(Playfair 1909:36). The space beyond the fireplace to the back verandah is 
generally used for sleeping and for storing such possessions as would not be 
housed in separate granaries, of which one or two are attached to every house. 

Lyngngam tools show definite affinity to those of the Khasis: as an ex- 
ample, the typical mohkiew may be mentioned—a hoe, now manufactured of 
iron though a Stone Age ancestry was early suggested for it (Gurdon 1914:12 
ff.). Lyngngam baskets for carrying loads, as well as umbrella-hats of split 
bamboo and their numerous names, also conform to the Khasi pattern. 
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V. LYNGNGAM LAND TENURE 


Individual land ownership is unknown among Lyngngams. Nor is there 
ownership of land by individual houses (i.e., matrilineal joint families) or by 
the Siem (the Khasi Chief of the State, in the territory of which most Lyng- 
ngam-owned lands are situated), though these forms of ownership are all char- 
acteristic of the Khasi land-tenure system (Gurdon 1914:86 ff.; Cantlie 
1934:12 ff., 26 ff., etc.). Land in the Lyngngam territory of Nongstoin State 
belongs to individual Lyngngam clans and is marked off from other Lyngngam 
clan land by boundary-stones, over the position of which legal disputes at the 
State Court of Nongstoin are not infrequent. The rent paid by Nepalese 
herders to graze their cattle temporarily on Lyngngam-owned ground is shared 
by the Lyngngam clan concerned and the Khasi Siem. No other non-Lyng- 
ngams are using Lyngngam lands. In theory payment has also to be made by 
a Lyngngam for jhum cultivation on any Lyngngam land other than his, or 
her, own clan land. In the beginning of 1953 this payment was still in the 
vicinity of two to five rupees per jhum field, just as it used to be in pre- 
inflation days. In addition, one big earthenware pot (klang) filled with rice- 
beer is given per jhum, per year. This is payable to the kur reangba or borang— 
the leading, grown men of the Kur, or clan—who are entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the clan land and usually rent to Lyngngams of another clan 
who belong to the same village as, or one closely neighboring that of, the clan 
owning the land. 

However, contrary to this theoretical rule there is generally no payment 
asked for, or accepted from, those covillagers who are closely related to clan 
members by marriage, provided they share common village work. Such duties 
include keeping in good order the Siem’s ways (bridle-paths) and bamboo- 
pole bridges; cleaning village squares; repairing, after storms, the houses of the 
kur reangba and of the sirdar, the commonly elected village headman whose 
status and authority are confirmed by the Khasi Siem of Nongstoin. 


VI. LYNGNGAM FOLK CHARACTER 


The intermediate position of the Lyngngams between their two neighbors 
is stressed by a number of minor, yet not altogether insignificant, character- 
traits and other features which we might be justified in calling ‘‘national 
characteristics” if they appeared in a bigger national, or seminational, group. 
Though jhum-cultivation is the normal and, as it were, officially recognized 
main interest of Lyngngam men and women—it even looms large in their 
dreams—it is yet far from being the average Lyngngam’s exclusive interest. 
Visiting the weekly markets in the plains is one of their most common and 
popular diversions, the purchase of cattle for sacrifice on the occasion of any 
of the bigger ceremonies being the overt main reason for such visits. But this 
business apart, Lyngngam men, who subsist primarily on the hard, if primi- 
tive, work of jhum cultivation, seem on these occasions to take quite easily 
to petty trade, purchasing cloth, old clothes, blankets, or cheap ornaments, 
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and exchanging these for chickens, eggs, or, less frequently, cash, in their 
native villages. The long and tiresome excursions to these markets are con- 
sidered as desirable breaks in the monotony of jhum-cultivation and village 
life. These expeditions into the plains are also valued as such by women and 
children, although women do not engage much in trading with plainspeople. 
An almost heartbreaking fit of crying by a small girl of about six to seven 
years of age, which I noticed one morning when a party was starting for a 
visit to a plains market, turned out to be the child’s reaction to her exclusion 
from that week’s trip by her father and other near relatives. One of my inform- 
ants in Nong Reangba, the village where I had a bamboo house of my own 
during field work in 1953, has passed about five years of his life as a traveling 
trader in different parts of Assam, mostly in the Garo Hills but also in Shillong 
in the Khasi Hills; others as members of the labor corps during World 
War II, in the eastern Frontier Hills of Assam. In a way far more “primitive” 
in technology than the Khasis, and simpler in religious ceremonial and tradi- 
tion than the Garos, the average Lyngngam yet shows a greater readiness to 
adopt foreign concepts and to assimilate, for instance in the matter of “jew- 
elry” or clothing, the habits of plainspeople. Lyngngam women seem to be 
more fond of wearing colorful necklaces than are the women of their neighbors 
in both the Khasi and the Garo hills. A Lyngngam mother among my in- 
formants called her youngest daughter (a subject of particular care and 
attention as the latter becomes the family heiress, according to the Khasi rule 
of female minorate) “Karo’”—a Garo—-in mockery at the girl’s dislike of 
jewelry and her habit of going about without any of the colored glass beads 
now commonly worn by Lyngngam women and girls. 

Stereotyped behavior differentiates the attitudes of Lyngngam men from 
those of Lyngngam women. Men are shifty, nervous, unsteady, and seem 
always eager to find some excuse to evade everyday work in the jhum fields; 
the opposite is true of Lyngngam women, whose dream-life appears also much 
concerned with plant cultivation. This pronounced sex differentiation in the 
Lyngngam behavior pattern marks off the Lyngngams, as a group, from both 
their matrilineal neighbors, especially the Khasis. I noticed this myself when 
I first heard Lyngngam men talk in overloud tone and observed their spitting 
a lot-—two characteristics of the plainspeople not generally found among the 
highlanders of the Khasi and Garo hills. But a young English-educated mem- 
ber of the ruling Khasi family of Nongstoin also independently mentioned this 
differentiation, which he had often observed when hearing civil and criminal 
cases at the State Court of Nongstoin. In this, the Lyngngams appear to resem- 
ble the Aryan-speaking, patrilineal plainspeople rather than their Tibeto- 
Burman- and Austro-Asiatic-speaking, matrilineal neighbors in the hills. 

This fact perhaps deserves mention here because there appears to be little 
in the way of actual division of labor between the sexes, which, if present, 
would suggest an adequate explanation for this rather stressed difference of 
behavior-patterns between the sexes. Apart from felling and burning the forest 
before preparing the jhum field, I did not notice male prerogatives in the ordi- 
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nary course of cultivation among Lyngngams—at any rate none which would 
go beyond those found among Khasis and Garos as, for instance, rice pound- 
ing, which is women’s and children’s work among all three groups. But while 
Khasi women engage in petty trade and shopkeeping at the Khasi markets held 
every eight days (Ehrenfels 1950b, Pt. I), there are no corresponding markets 
in Lyngngam territory, and all Lyngngam trading takes place in the plains. 
At these markets the attitude of patrilineal Assamese-speaking plainsmen is 
marked by exclusiveness toward, or ignoring of, “females,” which may be in 
part responsible for the nonco-operation of Lyngngam women in trade, their 
passive attitudes during expeditions into the plains, but, at the same time, 
their active and often independent agricultural initiative at home in the hills. 
A young Lyngngam husband who had served in the labor corps during World 
War II told me once in the presence of his wife that he did not think the seclu- 
sion and repression of women among the patrilineal plainspeople a healthy 
thing. He was fully aware of the existing differences between attitudes among 
them and among his own people. His active and energetic wife, who had 
accompanied him only the other day to a market in the plains, on the other 
hand, had not realized that there was any difference in the status, position, and 
functions of plainswomen as compared to those of herself and of her matrilineal 
sisters in the Khasi and Garo hills. 

Though it seems difficult to find a satisfactory explanation for these marked 
sex differentiations of general Lyngngam behavior-patterns in day-to-day 
division of labor, it may be possible to interpret the present popularity of the 
Lyngngam trading expeditions into the plains as an outgrowth, or transforma- 
tion, of the formerly practiced warlike expeditions into the plains (Gurdon 
1914:199), which must have shaped behavior-patterns and attitudes of men, 
and in a different way those of women, who remained at home in the hills. 
Once the habit of trading in the spirit of bygone war- and plundering-expedi- 
tions was formed, every visit to the plains-markets would accentuate the 
“male behavior” of the plains type, including even such secondary features as, 
for instance, overloud speech and frequent, ostentatious spitting. 

The Garo belief that not only their matrilineal social system but also the 
formerly much valued ornamented cloth strips and shell or metal “‘jewelry”’ 
traditionally worn by them, were copied, or actually purchased, from Lyng- 
ngams, in bygoue days, would on the whole tally with the present Lyngngams’ 
inclination for trading, migration, and for their readiness to adopt any new 
form of dress or other style of living. 


VII. LYNGNGAM MARRIAGE REGULATIONS 


Let us now consider some deviations from Khasi law in the Lyngngam 
marriage regulations, and compare them with their Garo counterparts, keep- 
ing in mind the Lyngngam group characteristics, referred to above. 

1. Perhaps the most surprising variation from generally accepted Khasi 
marriage law is the existence, and not infrequent practice, of polygyny in 
Lyngngam society. A significant condition of polygyny among Lyngngams 
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makes it appear the more integrated into the Lyngngam matrilineal, and fre- 
quently uxorilocal, marriage system. This is the consent required of a hus- 
band’s first wife before he can marry a second (or third or subsequent) one. 
The second wife’s consent, however, is not required before marriage to a third 
one, her position being subordinate to that of the first wife. It has, indeed, 
been compared by some of my informants to that of “‘a servant” and seems 
to approximate that of a second, third, or subsequent wife in traditional Chi- 
nese or other East Asian societies, which is generally, though incorrectly, 
described as that of a “concubine.” I found no evidence among Lyngngams 
of any stigma adhering either to having more than one wife or to being a 
second wife. U Diliram, for instance, the sirdar of Nongsohram, married Ka 
Renji two years after his marriage with Ka Solli, both of Rongrin clan. She, 
as the second wife, moved after her marriage to the first wife’s house, where 
the husband also stayed—as is quite customary too in monogamous Lyngngam 
families, unless the young couple sets up a new house of their own. This is 
generally done, as among the Khasis, after the birth of one or two children. 
Lyngngam polygyny of the “concubine type” thus conforms to the Garo 
pattern,” but the institutionalized polygynous nokrom marriage of a widowed 
mother-in-law by her son-in-law and during the lifetime of his wife, i.e., the 
mother-in-law’s daughter, is not practiced by the Lyngngams, and is a charac- 
teristic aspect of Garo polygyny only (Playfair 1909:68). Plural marriages do 
not seem to be rare among Lyngngams, though a rough estimate of 25 per 
cent mentioned to me at the State Court of Nongstoin would appear rather 
high in the light of my field data. The existence of legally recognized polygyny 
has never been disputed, at any rate, by either my Lyngngam or Khasi in- 
formants in the way in which, for instance, the past and, still more, present 
occurrence of polyandry is frequently denied by Nayar of the younger, 
Westernized generation. This fact is not without significance, because the 
legality of Lyngngam polygyny points up on the one side a difference from 
the monogamous marriage system of the Khasis,* and on the other, a lack of 
the nokrom, which forms an integral part of Garo polygyny. 

2. Another deviation of the Lyngngam marriage system from that of the 
Khasis is in connection with cross-cousin marriage. ““A Khasi cannot marry 
his maternal uncle’s daughter during the life time of the maternal uncle” 
(Gurdon 1914:78): this was the old rule among non-Christianized Plateau 
Khasis, at least of the eastern Khasi Hills, which I found still fairly strong 
also among Christianized Khasis of that area during my field work there in 
1949/50. The prohibition, however, was not considered as sang, or taboo 
proper, but as a regulation which ought not to be disregarded by somewhat 
considerate people of respectable families. 

Lyngngams, like their Garo neighbors, allow this type of marriage, al- 
though it does not fulfil the function which it has in connection with the 
rather peculiar nokrom system of Garo society. The nokrom is the legal repre- 
sentative of a Garo husband in his wife’s machong (matrilineal family), not his 
heir. In discussing this institution, Playfair adds: ‘When possible, this nokrom 
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is the son of the man’s sister, and he is expected to marry his uncle’s daughter, 
and the widow also when his uncle dies’’ (1909: 72). 

During two field trips in 1952 and 1953 I did not come across a relationship 
between nephew and maternal uncle among Lyngngams similar to that implied 
in the Garo nokrom system. Yet the corresponding marriage of a boy with his 
maternal uncle’s daughter is a frequent and recognized feature among the 
Lyngngams, although it is, and was, disfavored by the (eastern) Khasis. 

The reason given by Gurdon for this Khasi disfavor is perhaps not al- 
together convincing: a young man “cannot marry his maternal uncle’s 
daughter [during the latter’s lifetime] probably due to the fact that the ma- 
ternal uncle or kai in a Khasi household is regarded more in the light of a 
father than of an uncle” and, probably to strengthen his point, ‘marriage 
with the daughter of a father’s sister is not allowed during the lifetime of the 
father” (1914:78). The nokrom relationship of a Garo nephew to his maternal 
uncle, whom he supports as a close blood-relation, is no doubt even more sug- 
gestive of the son-father situation than is that of a Khasi nephew to his ma- 
ternal uncle. Yet the Garo nokrom is the ideal son-in-law of his maternal uncle. 
This fact is further stressed by the Garo rule that “in the event of there being 
no sister’s son, a member of the man’s machong [i.e., the Garo matrilineal 
family] is adopted as nokrom” (Playfair 1909: 73). 

Seemingly similar social conditions among the two shifting-cultivating 
and matrilineal peoples of central Assam, the Khasis and the Garos, thus ap- 
pear to have resulted in attitudes toward cross-cousin marriage which are as 
different as those toward plural marriage. These differences of attitude may 
lead us to ask whether there are any correlations between plural marriage, 
that with the maternal uncle’s daughter, and the institution of matriliny? 
The prohibition of cross-cousin marriage among all but the Mahratti-speaking 
North Indians (Karve 1951:136) and its institutionalization among South 
Indians, with polygyny fairly frequent and (until quite recently) legal in both 
areas, suggests that a cofunction or correlation between these two marriage 
institutions is not a general feature in India. 

The intermediate position of the Lyngngam marriage system between 
those of the Khasis and the Garos cannot be without significance in this con- 
text. The Lyngngams are situated between the Khasis and the Garos, not only 
geographically, but also culturally. Speaking a Khasi dialect and belonging to 
a Khasi state politically, they are also linked through oral tradition and 
legendary history with the Khasis. Yet the Lyngngams follow the Garo eco- 
nomic and technological pattern more closely than that of the Khasis, not- 
withstanding the similarities between Lyngngams and Khasis in this sphere 
pointed out in Section IV. 


VIII. RITUALISTIC AND RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 


In the complex fields of ritualistic and religious concepts Lyngngam usages 
again hold an intermediate position between the corresponding Khasi and 
Garo features. I hope to publish elsewhere a more extensive presentation of 
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these comparative data, but three examples may briefly be mentioned here: 
one example referring primarily to ritual; one to both ritual in sacrifice, and 
the connected religious dogmatic beliefs; and a third, predominantly to the 
dogmatic aspect of Lyngngam religion. 

The first example refers to the cremation of the dead. Among Khasis this 
is carried out shortly after death, outside the village, after which the bones 
are transferred (generally by the matrilineal descent group’s youngest daugh- 
ter, the ka khun khaddu) to the matrilineal family stone receptacles, where 
they will remain (Gurdon 1914: 133, 135). Among Garos cremation takes place 
soon after death also, but in the central village square opposite the dead per- 
son’s house; the bones are not preserved, but memorial posts with parts of the 
dead person’s belongings are set up (Playfair 1909: 108). 

The Lyngngams, like the Garos, cremate their dead in the village square, in 
front of the dead person’s dwelling, but not before several months or a year 
after the death has occurred. The reason given for this delay is the necessity 
to arrange for cattle- and pig-sacrifices, big feasts, and invitation of numerous 
telatives and guests. The corpse was kept in the deceased’s home, until twenty 
years ago when the Khasi Siem of Nongstoin advised against the continuation 
of this custom. Since then it is kept in a bamboo container on poles, outside 
the village, until cremation. The change seems to have been accepted without 
opposition. After cremation the bones are kept in a square bamboo structure, 
the kpar, along with some personal belongings of the deceased, and after a few 
more months are finally burned and supposedly annihilated in the jungle out- 
side the village. 

The emphasis on big feasts with their associated rise in social prestige 
appears to be the motivation for the rather peculiar delay of the first crema- 
tion and the addition of a second cremation and final destruction of the bones, 
which is again accompanied by a feast. This craving for pompous ceremonial 
and associated prestige-hunting would seem to suggest connections with the 
plainspeople rather than with the Khasis or the Garos. 

The second example refers to the cock-sacrifice. Sacrificial posts, covered 
with the sacrificed cock’s blood and small feathers, like the frequent display 
of skulls or lower jaw-bones of sacrificed animals, reminds one of head-hunting 
traditions among Lyngngams, as among Garos. But divination by observation 
of the sacrificed cock’s intestines follows among the Lyngngams the peculiar 
Khasi pattern (Gurdon 1914:118-19). The Lyngngams, on the other hand, 
are even less aware of the theory behind these observances than are the major- 
ity of Khasis today, who rarely realize the cock’s religiomythological role as a 
voluntary self-sacrificing savior and intermediary between mortal men and 
eternal God. 

Here the mixed ritual appears to suggest uneven acculturation from the 
two neighboring highlander groups rather than any result of contact with the 
plains. 

The third example of ritualistic-religious synthesis among Lyngngams is 
their concept of the divine. Lyngngams do not believe in, or use the Garo 
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words for, gods—Tatara Rabuga and others (Playfair 1909:80 ff.)—but a 
heavily haired evil spirit, U Banjang, important among and feared by Lyng- 
ngams, is suggestive of haired monsters among Rong (‘“‘Lepchas”’ of Sikkim) 
and other Himalayan groups, as well as of Nawang, an evil spirit, feared by 
Garos (Playfair 1909:82). 

But their concept of the Great God seems rather suggestive ui the Khasi 
creator deity with its double sex character (Ehrenfels 1950a:27 ff.), though 
Lyngngams do not generally use the Khasi word Blei for this supreme deity 
but use the word Jawbei which means, literally, ‘‘grandmother.’’ Detailed 
studies of the conceptions connected with this supreme deity which I carried 
out suggest the preservation among the Lyngngams of a Khasi female, or 
partly female, partly male, concept of the deity, though this same double-sex 
concept has been replaced by an almost exclusively male concept of U Blei, 
or God, in modern Khasi usage (Ehrenfels 1950a: 28). 

Here the Lyngngam dogmatic position seems to preserve the old, almost 
extinct Khasi attitude rather than to show any traces of recent acculturation. 


IX. A LYNGNGAM MYTH OF CLAN ORIGIN 


A myth of clan origin which was related to me, that of the numerous and 
respected Rongrin-Lyngngams, may be briefly mentioned here, as it refers to 
the supposed immigration of Khasis into present northern Lyngngam territory, 
owned by the Lyngngam Rongrin clan, and suggests the probability of mixed 
Khasi and Garo ancestry for the Lyngngams. 

A Khasi husband and wife pursued a deer in the vicinity of Nongstoin and 
finally reached the western area on the Garo Hill borders, which is the present 
Lyngngam country. There they finally killed the deer and began to feast on 
it, when the wife gave birth to a baby. 

At this time a Rongrin man shot a pigeon which was sitting on a tree under 
which the baby lay. He hit the pigeon which, falling down, pierced by the arrow 
of the Rongrin hunter, caused the death of the baby. 

The parents demanded compensation, which the Rongrin gave by pledging 
his clan lands to the Khasi couple. This is how the Khasi-speaking Rongrin 
Lyngngam clan came to possess the present Rongrin clan lands in the north- 
western part of Nongstoin State near the Garo Hills border. 


X. DISCUSSION 


Lyngngam legendary history thus suggests that the ancestors of present 
Lyngngam clans were non-Khasi natives—probably Garos, who later mixed 
with Khasis from Nongstoin. We remember at this stage that Lyngngam is 
(at present) a Khasi dialect and that the Lyngngams follow various Khasi 
customs. How far the Lyngngam language shows signs of a possible Garo origin 
and subsequent absorption into the Khasi language, I am not able to judge. 

It is in this connection not without interest that Garo tradition attaches 
more than ordinary importance to the Lyngngams. Some Garo believe that 
the souls of their departed travel east to the Lyngngam territory and that 
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their ancestors adopted the Khasi matrilineal system of inheritance from 
Lyngngams after a Garo council of elders had been held in the remote past.‘ 
Lyngngams are furthermore held to have supplied the Garos with the tradi- 
tional bell-metal, shell, and bone ornaments, worn until recently by the latter 
(Playfair 1909: 30). 

Perhaps it is suggestive of the quasi-historic role as suppliers of traditional 
and at one time much-valued necklaces, attributed to them by the Garos, 
that Lyngngams still lay stress on their jewelry, considering it a typical Lyng- 
ngam feature, as we saw in the case of the Lyngngam mother who mockingly 
called her little daughter ‘‘a Garo” because the child did not like to wear 
necklaces and clothes. This sentiment toward “jewelry” persists even though 
the kind of ornaments worn by Lyngngam women nowadays consists of 
brightly colored red, yellow, and dark blue factory-made glass-beads, pur- 
chased at weekly markets in the plains and afterwards strung by certain 
Lyngngam women who know this art and are experts in producing favored 
patterns of these bead-chains (Ehrenfels 1953b:59). 

The Lyngngam interest in ornaments, purchased at the plains markets as 
loose beads and afterwards ‘“‘assembled” according to patterns of their own in 
their hill villages, fits into the general tribal character of inclination to occa- 
sional petty trade, as well as dacoity (Gurdon 1914:199), or war-expeditions 
into the plains, ascribed to them by their neighbors even today. All these 
trends and interests would make them appear as likely transmitters of an 
“outgroup-culture,” viz., that of the Khasis, which they are indeed held, by 
some Garos at least, to have diffused to the Garo people in the past. 

In this connection it is no doubt significant that, to Garos, “‘the first man 
who died” was ‘“‘“Megam Airipia” (Playfair 1909:107)—‘‘Megam”’ being an- 
other word for ““Lyngngam,”’ among Garos (Gurdon 1914:192). The impor- 
tance of the first death as an integral part of religion in early plant-cultivating 
societies has been recently stressed by Jensen (1951:115, 116, 132 ff., passim). 

The Lyngngams’ culture-historic key-position, indicated by Garo mythol- 
ogy as well as by the Lyngngams’ own traditions about the origin of their 
Rongrin clan, suggests some truth in the Garo belief that they adopted the 
Khasi matrilineal system from the Lyngngams. This assumption again throws 
peculiar light on the differences among marriage regulations in the Khasi, 
Lyngngam, and Garo societies. 

1. Polygyny is well integrated in the Lyngngam, as in the Garo, marriage 
regulations, but not in those of any other Khasis apart from the Lyngngams. 

It is tempting to interpret this distribution as a cofunction of Garo eco- 
nomic, technological, and village structure, to which also the Lyngngams 
largely conform. Against this interpretation the objection may, however, be 
raised that while Garo polygyny is closely linked with the nokrom system, 
this latter feature is absent in Lyngngam society. I found no indications of its 
former existence there. 

Another interpretation, suggested by Gurdon’s remark (1914:77) that 
polygyny ‘“‘would naturally not be in vogue amongst a people who observe 
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the matriarchate,’”’ would hold Garo and Lyngngam polygyny to be a survival 
of the patrilineal past of these two groups. At least some Garos believe that 
they have adopted matriliny from outside, i.e., from the Khasis, through 
Lyngngam mediation; they could be expected to have retained polygyny after 
the adoption of matriliny. 

But, apart from numerous extra-Indian polygynous and at the same time 
matrilineal societies, the prevalence of polygyny, side by side with polyandry, 
was a characteristic feature of South Indian matriliny until recently, prior to 
newly introduced legislation of European-type enforced legal ‘‘monogamy.”’ It 
is in this connection worth noting that Garo and Lyngngam polygyny re- 
sembles the East Asian rather than the Indian type of polygyny. The former 
allots different legal position, status, and function to the first and second, or 
subsequent, wives of the same husband, while the latter, that is, the Indian 
(Hindu and Islamic), as well as the Near Eastern fo:ms of polygyny, allot 
greater equality to all cowives. The term ‘‘concubine,”’ often used for second 
and subsequent East Asian and Garo wives, is a misnomer, as Playfair 
(1909:69) pointed out when he said that a jik-gile is “looked upon as lawfully 
married’ among Garos. Yet the status and function of a second and subsequent 
wives are of lesser equality there than generally among Hindus, and Muslims 
also, in South India, where the religious ceremonial for the marriage of a first 
or second wife is the same—especially if the latter is a virgin at marriage, 
and where the first wife’s precedence has more the character of respect, shown 
to elders, than that of a legally determined difference of status. On the other 
hand, there are not wanting in history or mythology instances where the 
favorite wife of a king plays the role of First Lady in the state, even if she is a 
second or subsequent wife in a polygynous royal family. 

It would therefore appear likely that Lyngngam polygyny is the result of 
past events and traditions rather than of sociological integration. 

2. Cross-cousin marriage, again, is well integrated in Lyngngam, as it is in 
Garo, marriage regulations. But among Garos it is inextricably interwoven 
with the Garo nokrom system. This latter system, however, is absent among 
Lyngngams, as among other Khasis. The latter disfavor cross-cousin marriage, 
especially in the lifetime of the ki, the maternal uncle of the bridegroom, 
who is the bride’s father. 

It may again be tempting to interpret Lyngngam cross-cousin marriage 
as the result of integration into the general economic, technological, social, 
and even religious frame of life which functions among Lyngngams much as 
it does in Garo society, though no doubt also showing affinities of various 
degrees with (eastern) Khasis, especially in the linguistic and religious spheres. 

If this interpretation of Lyngngam-Garo similarities be valid, repercus- 
sions should be expected in the attitudes of a Lyngngam son-in-law to his 
father-in-law, if the latter be his maternal uncle (R#i), and to his mother-in- 
law. Similarly, expressions of the peculiar cross-cousin marriage situation 
should be expected also in Lyngngam kinship terminology. 

I have not been witness, nor was I informed, of a Lyngngam son-in-law’s 
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attitude to either of his parents-in-law which would consistently deviate from 
that of other Khasis, apart, perhaps, from a lesser amount of obedience and 
respect shown to them. The lack of respect for elders, however, first came to 
my attention in the behavior of an unmarried Lyngngam man to his own 
mother, not to either maternal uncle or mother-in-law. Lack of reverence for 
older people was later commented upon, by Khasis, as one of the less pleasant 
general character traits which mark a difference between the Lyngngams and 
other Khasis. It would therefore mot appear justifiable to interpret this gener- 
ally lacking respect for elders as a specific function of cross-cousin marriages— 
a linkage which, by the way, was certainly not present in South Indian 
matrilineal societies observing cross-cousin marriage, prior to quite recent 
acculturation of Western concepts regarding individualism among youngsters. 

Differences between Lyngngam kinship terminology and those of other 
Khasi groups which I observed cannot be linked with differing attitudes to- 
ward cross-cousin marriage. These minor differences, mainly of dialect-con- 
ditioned nature, do not seem to exceed the differences in kinship terminology 
among four Khasi dialects other than that of the Lyngngams (Ehrenfels 
1953a:401-7), which I had collected and described before field work among 
Lyngngams. 

It would therefore appear probable that a satisfactory explanation of the 
similarities and dissimilarities among Khasi, Lyngngam, and Garo marriage 
regulations cannot be attempted without consideration of their past culture- 
history—conjectural as it no doubt is. 


NOTES 


1 The author’s gratefulness is here recorded to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research, Inc., of New York, for having supplied financial aid and to the University of 
Madras for permission to carry out the field researches, in five trips between December, 1949, and 
May, 1953, on which these observations are based. 

? Playfair 1909:69. The Garo term jik-gite is there translated as “concubine,” but Playfair 
adds that among Garos “there is not the smallest shame attached to the last name, for all [con- 
cubines] are looked upon as lawfully married” although the jik-mamung (i.e., the first wife) 
“takes precedence of the others.” 

3 Gurdon (1914:77), where he not only says, “Polygamy does not exist amongst the Khasis,” 
but also adds, “such a practice would naturally not be in vogue amongst a people who observe 
the matriarchate” (cf. Playfair 1909:69 on the polygamy of the matrilineal Garo, etc.). 

‘TI became acquainted with Garo folklore owing to the generously helpful co-operation of 
the Rev. Father De Costa, Catholic Mission, Tura, Garo Hills (Assam) during my field trip 
there in 1951. 
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Work Patterns in a Mayo Village* 


CHARLES J. ERASMUS 
University of California (Berkeley) 


N HIS Economic Anthropology, Melville Herskovits disagrees with what he 

labels the “coconut tree theory” concerning the work habits of nonliterate 
peoples, “the point of view that holds the ‘savage’ to be a man who . . . neither 
is required to exert himself nor is willing to do so when he can obtain even the 
necessary minimum to support life by abstaining from effort.’’ Using quantita- 
tive data found in several ethnographic descriptions, Herskovits shows that 
considerable effort is expended by primitive peoples in their productive activi- 
ties. He therefore takes exception to the inconsistency of those like Thurn- 
wald, who, while claiming that nonliterate peoples often do more work than is 
necessary for survival, feel that they lack the “concentration and discipline,” 
acquired only through working with machinery, that would compel them to 
overcome their tendency to “yield to the feeling of fatigue.” According to 
Herskovits, “nonliterate peoples, like ourselves, do as much work as they feel 
they must to meet the basic demands of getting a living, plus as much more as 
their desire to achieve any given end not encompassed by those basic demands 
calls for. Unlike workers in a machine economy, however, they take their ease 
at their own pleasure.” 

In this paper we shall present additional case material on the subject of 
work patterns among nonliterate peoples as a further test of the validity of 
Herskovits’ generalization. The field data presented here were gathered during 
1948 in the Mayo Indian village of Tenia, which lies on the southern coast of 
the state of Sonora, Mexico, about twenty-five miles south of the Mayo River. 
While Tenia is both a “‘nonliterate” and a “‘nonmachine” village, it provides 
an example of a community which has become fully participant in a cash 
economy but whose members still adhere to the nonliterate pattern of taking 
“their ease at their own pleasure.”’ We shall begin with a description of village 
economic activities and family variation in those activities, followed by the 
presentation of quantitative data on the daily rhythm of work and leisure. 

Tenia is a village of some two hundred inhabitants divided among thirty- 
two households. Economic activities of the men include deer hunting, fishing, 
gathering, agriculture, cattle raising, cutting and selling firewood, and the 
manufacture of maguey fiber products (carrying bags, saddle pads, woven 
saddle girths and hammocks), etc. Women occasionally gather wild plant food 
in the thorn forest near their homes or in the fields, keep poultry, sheep and 
goats, and weave blankets. Only eleven men in the village still hunt deer and 
most of these hunt only after winter rains when the deer are fat and their 
tracks are clear. Six family heads do a limited amount of fishing during lisa 
season from July to September, wading into the surf with circular casting nets. 
Gathering of wild plant food is engaged in to a limited degree by twenty-six 
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families to supplement the food staples of corn, beans and coffee. Maguey 
hearts are collected during the winter months and cactus fruit and wild greens 
(found in and near cultivated fields) during and after the summer rains. Of the 
thirty-two households, twenty-six engage in agriculture. These families aver- 
age about three and a half acres of cleared land apiece. Corn is sown after the 
first summer rains in July or August and is harvested in October or November. 
Only five households plant a winter crop of corn. Black-eyed beans and squash 
are frequently planted in the summer and chickpeas in the winter. Six house- 
holds hand-irrigate small vegetable gardens from wells during the dry season. 
The small amount of rainfall in the area makes dry farming extremely difficult 
and yields are usually poor. 

Twenty-five households own cattle, the number ranging from one to fifty 
head. Five of these families have more than thirty each while the rest average 
about five head apiece. The milking and cheese-making season begins around 
the end of the summer rains in September and lasts through the period of 
winter rains until February or March. During the summer dry season from 
March until June the cattle must be watered daily at the village wells. Most of 
the year the cattle range freely in the thorn forest. 

Sheep and goats are kept by eighteen families and are usually considered 
the property of the women. Throughout the year they are herded in the thorn 
forest during the day by small boys and corralled at night. All but three fami- 
lies of the village own draft animals such as horses, mules or burros. Two 
thirds of the households keep a pig or two and nearly all have a few chickens. 

Men in twelve households regularly cut firewood in the thorn forest be- 
tween November and June, and an additional ten households participate in 
this activity occasionally. Lime used to soften corn for tortillas is manu- 
factured by nineteen households. It is made from shell gathered from old 
refuse sites along the coast and burned in round pit ovens. Lime is manu- 
factured mainly in the winter but production has declined as the cutting and 
sale of firewood has become more popular. Maguey fiber products are manu- 
factured throughout the year by male members of twenty-two households. 
Hammocks are the only maguey fiber product made seasonally since a market 
for them exists only during the summer. The maguey is gathered in the thorn 
forest and is not cultivated. Women in fifteen households weave blankets from 
the wool of their sheep throughout the year but especially during the winter 
when they bring the best price. 

Each year during Easter week, Mexicans from the Mayo River vacation at 
the beach near the village and hire local men to repair or build temporary mud 
and wattle camping structures. Women of the village wash clothes for the 
visitors and sell them tortillas, bread, chickens, eggs, etc., and boys carry them 
water from the village wells. Individuals in sixteen households occasionally 
travel to the Mayo River to work during the tomato-harvesting season, and a 
few young unmarried men sometimes leave the village for short periods to 

work for wealthy farmers clearing new land near the river. Men in three 
mestizo families regularly engage in buying cattle from fellow villagers or from 
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individuals in neighboring communities in order to sell them at a slight profit 
to butchers in towns along the Mayo River. Men in at least ten other house- 
holds occasionally buy up loca! items such as lime, maguey fiber products, and 
cheese to be sold in the river towns. These minor commercial ventures are 
usually made by someone who has goods of his own to sell and is anxious to 
make his trip as profitable as possible. Two families operate small stores in the 
village apparently more for prestige than for profit since the local demand is 
hardly sufficient to justify the existence of even one store. 

There are a few individuals in the village who work at specialties not gener- 
ally engaged in by the rest. One woman occasionally makes pottery for local 
sale, and another makes hairbrushes of green cactus fruit. Two men sometimes 
make circular casting nets, one works as a carpenter on occasional local jobs, 
another makes adobe bricks on request, and three women with sewing ma- 
chines frequently make clothes for other villagers. 

One of the most striking features of the village economy is its great variety 
of occupations, the majority of which are engaged in to some extent by a large 
percentage of the fami ies. However, since the villagers must purchase their 
food staples during most of the year, they are, in a sense, specialists within the 
larger cash economy embracing the rapidly growing towns and mechanized 
farming zones along the Mayo River to the north. Their agricultural produc- 
tion is insufficient to meet any major portion of their food needs because of the 
dry desert climate and the lack of inexpensive means to develop dependable 
irrigation. While goats are occasionally butchered locally, cattle are almost 
always sold to butchers in the river towns. They are said to constitute a form 
of savings and are usually sold only to meet some emergency. However, those 
families with the most cattle may sell two or three head each year as well as 
the cheese made during the miiking season. Pigs are nearly always sold to 
buyers from the river communities and even chickens are seldom eaten locally. 
Hunting is too sporadic to be an important source of food, and when a deer is 
shot it is butchered and most of the meat sold or given to other villagers the 
same day. Lisa caught during the fishing season are dried and salted and sold 
in villages further inland. Cactus fruit and wild greens and roots are sometimes 
gathered during the summer months when the price of corn and beans is high 
at the stores. However, wild plant food other than cactus fruit is generally 
considered inferior and is eaten chiefly by the poorer families. Baked maguey 
hearts are well liked by all, but most of those gathered are sold along the river. 
Maguey fiber products and lime are also sold mainly in the river communities. 
Firewood is usually sold to buyers from the river towns who carry it away in 
trucks. 

Let us now turn to the subject of the daily rhythm of work activities in 
Tenia. Because of the small size of the village it was possible to use the entire 
population as the “sample” for a quantitative study. As various topics of eth- 
nographic interest carried the investigators (the author and his wife) to differ- 
ent parts of the village each day, notations were made of the activities of each 
villager seen and the time at which each observation was made. To eliminate 
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the notation of activities which might have been altered in some way by the 
investigators’ presence, the activity recorded was that in which the subject was 
engaged at the moment he was first observed. Individual charts were made for 
each man, woman and child in the village and on these charts were noted the 
page numbers from the field log where the activity descriptions were to be 
found. These page numbers were recorded on the charts according to the hours 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of daily activities in a Mayo village—men. 


of the day when the observations were made. Thus, the individual! charts 
served as indexes to the field log as well as a means of making sure that equal 
attention was being given to all families and all hours of the day. Periodic 
examination of the charts showed which households and which hours of the 
day were being neglected so that visits about the community could be planned 
to compensate for these discrepancies. Over a period of approximately three 
months (July to September, 1948) some 5,000 recorded observations were 
made of which 2,500 were on adults, 2,000 on children and 500 on the aged. 
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The results of the 2,500 observations on adults are shown in graph form in 
Figures 1 and 2. Activities for each sex have been divided into three major 
categories: economic, household and leisure. A breakdown of these categories 
is included in Table 1, most of which is self-explanatory. “Buying and selling” 
includes commercial trips, storekeeping, and negotiating local sales, etc. 
“Working for others” refers to work performed in the village for wages. Fellow 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of daily activities in a Mayo village—women. 


villagers may employ one another occasionally for chores such as clearing land, 
repairing a house, or rounding up cattle. Those households owning the most 
cattle sometimes employ women of poorer families to wash clothes or cook, 
particularly if the woman of the house is ill or otherwise indisposed. Bread and 
pastries are considered a luxury and are seldom made except with the expecta- 
tion of selling enough to pay for that which the family itself consumes. Men 
often assist in tending the adobe oven. Tortillas are not sold within the village, 
but two women make them daily for a bus-stop “cafe” on the highway some 
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TABLE 1 


Sex Division oF Datry ACTIVITIES IN A MAYO VILLAGE 


MEN WOMEN 


| 
Per- | | Per 
centage of | | centage of | 
| Totals Totals 
tions | tions 
Economic Activities | 
Maguey fiber industries 13.9 | oD 
Agriculture | 6.9 | 2 
Making or repairing tools 6.7 
Buying and selling 5.6 1.4 
Tending cattle 4.0 | 
Tending other animals 3.8 | 1.6 
Fishing 1.8 
Working for others 1.6 | 1.8 
Lime 1.6 
Making fish nets for sale 
Hunting 
Collecting firewood for sale S | 
Gathering a 7 1.1 
Carpentry 
Preparing and spinning wool | | 4.6 
Weaving blankets | 1.5 
Making bread, pastries, tortillas or | 
cheese for sale | SA 1.8 
Treating sick patients a 
48.7 | 15.0 
Household Activities 
Preparing and serving food 9 24.3 
Mending and sewing clothes 5.4 
Washing and ironing clothes 4.0 
Getting water for the house 1.3 3.9 
Caring for children 1.0 3.7 
Cleaning and arranging ‘house or | 
house furnishings 4.0 
Repairing house or house furnish- 
ings 3.6 
Milking 3.1 
Errands | a 1.8 


# Less than 0.1% (only one observation). 


(Table 1—Continued on p. 328) 
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TABLE 1—(Continued) 


(57, 1955 


MEN | WOMEN 
Per- Per- 
centage of centage of T 
t 
Observa- Observa- 
tions tions 
Collecting or chopping firewood for 
the house 1.6 ol 
Making herbal remedies # 
Butchering 1.6 
Eating 9.1 3.7 
20.5+ §4.2+ 
Leisure Activities 
Lying down 10.9 4.1 
Sitting 8.1 | 10.6 | 
Chatting and visiting 8.0 9.1 
Personal 6.1 
Recreation 1.4 | 8 
| = 
| 30.7 | | 30.7 
| 
| 
100.0 | | 100.0 


# Less than 0.1% (only one observation). 


three miles away. “Treating sick patients” refers to the curing practice of one 
woman who was attempting to establish herself as a curandera. Due to the long 
dry period suffered in 1948, gathering was probably less important during the 
summer than would ordinarily have been the case. 

Within the category of household activities, the title ‘““Errands’’ refers to 
trips to the village stores or visits to neighbors’ houses to purchase or borrow 
some minor item. Observations on “Butchering,” while only a small proportion 
of the total, are much more numerous than the number of animals killed. This 
results from the fact that several neighbors invariably arrive on the scene to 
offer their assistance, for which they are always rewarded with a piece of meat. 
“Eating” is classified as a “Household Activity” in order to equate the activities 
of both sexes for Figures 1 and 2. As shown in the table, far more observations 
were recorded on this activity for men than for women. While men usually 
take their meals seated at a table and are served by the women, eating among 
the latter is often an indistinguishable part of food preparation. 

It is interesting to note that the percentage of observations on leisure is 
the same for both sexes. In the case of men the item “Personal” refers mainly 
to shaving, bathing or haircutting. In the case of women, observations under 
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this category consist almost entirely of combing and delousing one another’s 
hair. Recreational activities of men include playing musical instruments and 
looking at pictures in Mexican periodicals. Women sometimes look at periodi- 
cals or amuse themselves by making paper flowers to decorate the picture of a 
saint or an inside house-wall. Men are observed lying down during the day 
much more often than women, but their work is more strenuous. 

Observing Figures 1 and 2, we find, as would be expected, that economic 
activities dominate the men’s day and household chores dominate the wom- 
en’s. While most of the villagers awaken and commence their daily activities 
between dawn and sunrise, the women of the household in general rise before 
the men, who frequently remain in bed until their morning cup of coffee is 
ready. During the cool hours of the morning the men turn most wholeheart- 
edly to their economic pursuits as the women busy themselves at household 
chores, particularly the preparation of tortillas. But as the morning wears on 
and the heat intensifies, work gradually tapers off, and leisure activity in- 
creases. Women’s economic labors are the exception to this tendency since 
they are comprised to a large degree of the spinning of wool yarn and weaving, 
both of which can be done without too much physical effort while sitting in the 
shade of the house ramada. Leisure reaches a peak during the intense heat of 
early afternoon, but as the day grows cooler, leisure drops off and work again 
increases. 

Despite the existence of a slight rhythm in daily activity influenced by the 
diurnal changes in the temperature, there are obviously no hours of the day 
when all the villagers may be found doing exactly the same thing. On the 
contrary, during a walk through the village at almost any hour, one may wit- 
ness the entire gamut of village activities. Not only do households differ at any 
one moment, but the same household follows no identical routine from one day 
to the next. 

If we convert the observation percentages of Table 1 into absolute hour 
estimates, we find that during the thirteen-hour day covered by our observa- 
tions approximately four hours are spent at leisure and nine hours at work, a 
division which is the same for both sexes. In the case of men about six and one- 
fourth of the nine working hours are devoted to what we have called economic 
activities. We must also note that because of the previously mentioned difficul- 
ties of equating the data on the two sexes, we included observations of men 
eating under their “Household Activities.”” According to the observation per- 
centages, the average male spends about one and one-fourth hours of the thir- 
teen eating. Thus, total working time including household chores other than 
meal-taking amounts to approximately seven and three-fourths hours of the 
total thirteen. 

Three factors affect the accuracy of the above data. First, we must con- 
sider the season of the year during which the observations were made. Since 
the days are longer in the summer than in the winter, the amount of time 
available for working was greater during this summer period. However, the 
summer is the most difficult season for the village. Transportation is hampered 
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greatly by the rains which often make the roads impassable (even when none 
falls in the vicinity of Tenia). Consequently, fewer trucks visit the village to 
buy firewood, pigs, etc., and fewer trips are made to towns along the river to 
sell lime and maguey fiber products. The market price for all village products is 
lowest at this time while food staples such as corn are usually scarce and very 
expensive. Unfortunately, the seasonal factor is a difficult one to appraise 
without comparable data for the winter months, and since no such data were 
gathered it is impossible to accurately estimate the extent of bias in this case. 

A second possible source of error would be the bias in favor of recording a 
disproportionate amount of leisure activity around the house resulting from 
the failure to observe all work activities which took members of the various 
households beyond the range of observation. Fortunately, in nearly all cases 
the fields, corrals, wells, and lime ovens, etc., belonging to a family were either 
visible from the family’s house or lay aiongside the path leading to it. Never- 
theless, such occasional activities as gathering, hunting, and commercial trips 
sometimes took individuals outside this circuit. To offset this potential bias, 
inquiries were made at the time of a visit as to the whereabouts and activities 
of family members who were not present, such verbal “observations” account- 
ing for less than ten per cent of the total. A further check was made by calcu- 
lating separately the proportion of leisure and work engaged in during the same 
period by five men who worked exclusively at the weaving of maguey fiber 
products in their own homes. Resu!ts showed the equivalent of half an hour 
more work per day, or an increase of approximately fifteen minutes each in 
economic and household activities (other than meal-taking). 

Third, as Figures 1 and 2 would indicate, some of the work activity per- 
formed during early morning and late afternoon did not enter into our calcula- 
tions since observations were incomplete for those hours. However, work did 
continue in the village until as late as 8 p.m. in some instances. Considering 
factors two and three, we would therefore estimate the total working time of 
Tenian males during these summer months (including household chores other 
than meal-taking) at between eight and nine hours a day of which between six 
and one-half and seven hours were dedicated to what we have called “Eco- 
nomic’’ pursuits. 

The data on the young and aged show, as would be expected, that they 
spend a greater amount of time at leisure in proportion to work activity than 
the adult group already discussed. Parents usually begin to assign minor chores 
to their children by the time the latter are three or four years old. Between the 
ages of four and six years, children spend less than a third of their day at work 
tasks. Past the age of six or seven, however, both sexes devote about the same 
amount of time to work as to leisure although the seriousness with which a task 
is performed is by no means as great during the earlier years. This equal di- 
vision between work and leisure persists until marriage in the case of males. 
Girls past the age of eighteen, however, seem to devote the same amount of 
time to work as married women. While boys are capable of earning their own 
living by the age of eighteen and while they usually contribute to family food 
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purchases, they are not under the same obligations as a married man with a 
family to support nor are they confined to the house as in the case of girls the 
same age. Consequently, the years of young manhood are the most carefree for 
the male. 

One chore invariably assigned to little girls is that of carrying water to the 
house. In pairs or small groups they file down to the nearest well in the arroyo 
several times a day. As the little girl begs to undertake new tasks, her mother 
or an older sister begins to teach her to wash her own clothes or to make tiny 
tortillas. Gradually, her activities expand to caring for younger siblings, clean- 
ing about the house, going on errands, milking, and preparing food. By the 
time she is thirteen a girl is quite capable of doing any household chore. At the 
age of fifteen or a little earlier, she may also begin to learn sewing, dressmaking, 
weaving, or the making of pottery, but an economic proficiency in these tasks 
may not develop for several years. 

The first chores assigned small boys include running errands, getting water 
for the house, watering animals and collecting firewood. As early as six or seven 
years of age, boys may begin herding their mothers’ sheep and goats in the 
thorn forest. Usually two boys will herd together and they frequently do more 
playing than herding. As they grow older, boys participate more and more in 
tasks involving assistance to their fathers or older brothers and proportionately 
less in household chores. Boys of seven or eight may be seen weeding fields and 
boys of ten or eleven may already have learned to plow. By the age of sixteen, 
boys may begin to weave maguey fiber saddle girths and the more simple type 
of hammock. After eighteen, however, they seem to spend much less time at 
household chores than either younger boys or married men normally devote 
to those activities. 

Men and women over sixty years of age spend approximately half their day 
at leisure. Men in this age group are seen sitting and lying down twice as often 
as the younger men. While aged women spend less time at food preparation and 
housework than younger women, they seem to spend slightly more time at 
economic activities, primarily at spinning wool yarn. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The data presented here on the work habits of a nonliterate group seem to 
confirm Herskovits’ generalizations based on previous examples. The total 
amount of time Tenians spend at work would probably compare favorably to 
that spent by semiskilled laborers in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., for 
example, during the same hot summer months. A major difference is that each 
adult Tenfan is his own boss and can work or rest as he feeis inclined. 

The fact that Tenians spend as much time at work as they do came as a 
surprise to the observers. Had they made an estimate based entirely on their 
impressions, they would have arrived at a figure substantially lower than that 
indicated by the quantitative data. When a large proportion of a population 
can be observed at leisure at almost any hour of the day, a strong impression 
of indolence may result. This in itself might easily account for the strength of 
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the “coconut-tree” picture of primitive work habits in the past. It also sur- 
prised the observers to find that the men spend the same amount of time at 
work as the women, for it had seemed to them that the women were far more 
active than the men. Perhaps the fact that the men were more inclined than the 
women to spend leisure moments during the day lying down was sufficient to 
erroneously distort the comparative impressionistic picture of the work habits 
of the two sexes. 

The amount of time spent at work, however, is not necessarily an index of 
the efficiency with which the work is performed. The majority of the villagers 
produce only enough to meet their few basic needs, mainly those of food and 
clothing. For the majority of the inhabitants of the area the indigenous com- 
munity of some 120 square miles that includes Tenia and several other towns 
and villages is a final refuge area where they are free to live as they p!ease and 
to enjoy a nonintensive exploitation of the resources of the virgin thorn forest 
which still covers most of it. Since the land is held in common by the inhabi- 
tants, all have equal rights to its raw materials and to any virgin land they 
wish to clear and cultivate. To some of the more acculturated the present sys- 
tem of exploitation seems inefficient in comparison with the intensive ma- 
chine agriculture being practised along the Mayo River. However, a full reali- 
zation of the agricultural potentialities of this area would depend upon the 
development of reliable irrigation, and the present inhabitants do not have the 
capital necessary to make such a development. This leads some to welcome the 
proposal that the land be opened up to exploitation by wealthy farmers living 
along the Mayo River. Such individuals reason that while much of the com- 
munal land would be lost to the rich the resulting development of the agricul- 
tural potentialities would make a more intensive and profitable type of land 
use possible for all. But the majority of the inhabitants lack the self-confidence 
of those more acculturated individuals who believe themselves capable of 
benefiting from a breaking up of the communal! land. Distrustful of both the 
government and the “whites,” they feel that any change would be for the 
worse and would only leave them with less than they had before. It could 
probably be said that the existing work patterns of the villagers are quite 
efficient within the limitations of their own fears and aspirations. 

As we have seen, the village of Tenia is regionally specialized in that its 
members depend largely on the exploitation of local raw materials in order to 
buy essentials such as food and cloth. What Herskovits terms “subdivision of 
labor” or “intra-industrial specialization” is practically nonexistent (op. cit., 
p. 126). Division of labor is primarily by sex. While not every household par- 
ticipates to the same degree in all the economic activities of the village, most 
are capable of performing them all. Those adult males who would be incapable 
of performing a few of the more specialized skills, such as those required in 
maguey fiber weaving, are not dependent on the specialists in those fields for 
their products. Hammocks, for example, are never purchased locally since 
they are seldom used in the village. However, any adult male is capable of 
spinning the same maguey cord used in hammock weaving should he need it 
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for some other purpose. There are a few exceptions, but they cannot be said 
to play an important part in the local economy. Women who cannot weave 
blankets may purchase them from others. One woman, as we have mentioned, 
occasionally makes pottery, for which there is only a limited local demand. 
Three old men often collect maguey leaves and extract the fiber for sale to 
younger men who spin and weave it. Similarly, three older women are fre- 
quently paid to spin the wool yarn used by younger women in weaving their 
blankets. The last two examples are really divisions of labor by age and are not 
true industrial subdivisions. No household and no individual in the village is 
econemically dependent upon the rest for special services or for a market for his 
special skills. Each family is largely an independent production unit. 

Quite the contrary is true of towns along the Mayo River, such as Huata- 
bampo and Navojoa, where a multitude of specialized jobs and services have 
grown up not only in the towns themselves but on the many large mechanized 
farms where Indians and mestizos now work as hired laborers. While even here 
the rhythm of daily activities does not always show the same fixed regimen as 
in an industrialized area in the United States, there is a fairly definite schedule 
of working hours to which a large proportion of the population now conforms. 
The only individuals in Tenia who come anywhere near to approximating such 
a daily standardization of working hours are the two storekeepers, although 
they frequently close their stores or leave them in the hands of relatives when 
they feel inclined. The families of both storekeepers are supported by their 
cattle, not by their stores. Even in the marketing of their produce, the villagers 
do not find it necessary to conform to any strict regimen of working hours. 
The demand for local produce is fairly constant despite price fluctuations and 
very often it is disposed of to middlemen. A villager carries goods to the river 
for sale only when he has enough to make his trip worth while or when he 
needs the money. 

It would seem to us that the “‘nonliterate’’ pattern of alternating work and 
leisure according to personal inclination is related to a low degree of intra- 
industrial specialization. The development of economic and technological spe- 
cialization to a point where the members of a given population become mutu- 
ally dependent upon one another for a variety of personal services that cannot 
be efficiently performed without a standardization of working hours would 
seem to be the underlying factor of limitation which augments the probability 
of a change from a “nonliterate” to an “industrial” work pattern. 


NOTES 


1 The author is indebted to Dr. Ozzie Simmons and Mr. John Morse for constructive com- 
ments on the manuscript of this paper. 
2 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952, pp. 88-91. 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON EARLY MAN IN CHINA 


It is to be regretted that since the Mao government took control of China 
our knowledge of the results of its rather extensive program of archeological 
investigation has been restricted either to popular accounts in the English- 
language magazine China Reconstructs or to Russian reviews of Academia 
Sinica publications containing the original reports. Now the former is essen- 
tially a medium for propaganda for Communist China, while at best the 
latter must be regarded as secondhand. However, the facts that (a) during the 
past few years important investigations have been undertaken at Choukoutien 
in North China, and (6) a new find of fossil man has been reported from 
Szechwan in West China seem to be of sufficient importance to merit brief 
comment. Here we will pass over the jibes at “bourgeois” archeologists and 
the alleged “imperialistic” motives of Western scientists working in China 
before the war, and a conscious effort will be made to present a factual ac- 
count of recent investigations in these two areas. 


North China 


In 1937, with the Japanese invasion of North China, excavations at Chou- 
koutien were forced to stop.' Shortly thereafter the hill at Choukoutien was 
fortified, the field laboratory set up in connection with the excavations was 
destroyed, several of the trained workers were killed, and the trees on the hill 
were cut down. Consequently, when government-sponsored work was resumed 
in 1949, under the direction of the Laboratory of Vertebrate Palaeontology of 
Academia Sinica, the first project was to clear away the rubble and refuse 
accumulated on the sites of former diggings. Next the destroyed buildings 
were rebuilt, water-pipes and electric lighting introduced, and lime-quarrying 
operations moved further away. During the past four years a number of new 
finds of relics of Peking Man (Sinanthropus), as well as of other interesting 
materials, have been made. 

In addition to a series of stone artifacts and fossil animal bones, five teeth 
of Sinanthropus have been discovered—three in the 1949 season and two in 
1951. Four new fissure localities, each of which has yielded additonal paleon- 
tological material, have been investigated. One of these is situated about one 
kilometer south of Locality 1 (the Sinanthropus locality) and some fifty 
meters east of Locality 13. The nature of the deposits found there as well as 
the contained fauna indicate that this fissure, which measures five meters 
(E-W) by two meters (N-S), may be contiguous with Locality 13 and of ap- 
proximately the same age. It is hoped that stone implements and possibly 
fossil human remains older than Sinanthropus may be discovered at this new 
site. In addition, important laboratory research has been conducted on the 
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mammalian fossils unearthed before the war. During the course of studying the 
latter, two long bones of Sinanthropus—a humerus and a tibia—were identi- 
fied. The detailed report on these finds is being prepared by Professor Wu 
Ju-kang and Mr. Chia Lan-po, anthropologists of the Laboratory of Vertebrate 
Paleontology in Peking. Publication of this material will be eagerly awaited;? 
in the meantime, a preliminary statement indicates that the humerus exhibits 
many essentially modern features while the tibia is extremely primitive. 

In the autumn of 1953 a permanent exhibition was opened in three halls 
erected at the town of Choukoutien, which the government has made into a 
national park with facilities for large numbers of excursionists. In his article 
Pei states that the reforestation of the hill is underway and that during the 
past year over 20,000 people have come to Choukoutien to see the sites and the 
exhibition. The latter features models of Peking Man and the Upper Cave 
Man, together with stone and bone tools used by these early hominids, includ- 
ing traces of their fires. The ornaments worn by the Upper Cave Man are like- 
wise on disp!ay. Models of fossil man discovered in other parts of the world, as 
well as of modern man, are shown for comparison, while charts and statis- 
tical tables on the walls contribute to a clearer understanding of the exhibits. 
In other words, a very good local museum was opened at Choukoutien in 
1953, offering a comprehensive display of the results of the important excava- 
tions that were begun there in 1927 and which have now been resumed after a 
twelve-year interruption. 


West China 


In 1951 workmen digging the foundations for a bridge across the Huang- 
shanchi River, at a po/nt approximately one and one-half miles west of Tze- 
yang (a district seat located some fifty miles southeast of Chengtu) in Szech- 
wan Province, discovered a fossilized human skull and an upper jaw fragment 
(believed to belong to the same individual) at a depth of some 23 feet in Upper 
Pleistocene alluvial deposits.* Now the Huangshanchi is a tributary of the 
T’o River, which in turn flows into the Yangtse, and the bridge in question lies 
on the route of the Chengtu-Chungking Railway. Realizing that the find 
must be important, the builders immediately stopped work and made a report 
to the government. The Geological Directing Committee, predecessor of the 
present Ministry of Geology, sent Pei Wen-chung to Tze-yang to survey the 
site and to supervise further work there. Two large pits were excavated east 
and west of the bridge, respectively, in which the stratigraphy was as follows: 


A. Orange-colored, argillaceous soil.................-2+-0ee- 6.00 m. 


Upper part: This yielded remains of petrified tree trunks (including 
walnut and oak) and fossil mammalian bones. It was in this stra- 
tum that the human skull and upper jaw fragment were found. 

Lower part: In this portion of Deposit C there were no remains of 
petrified trees, and the animal bones not only were in a poor state 
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of preservation but also occurred in smaller quantities than in the 
case of the overlying layer. 

D. Coarse gravel containing no fossils ) 

E. Sand and clay with plant remains thickness not given 

F. Sand and gravel containing fossilized bones) 


The fauna from Deposit C includes antlers and teeth of deer (Rusa), bones 
and teeth of wild ox, wild pig, rhinoceros, horse, tiger, hyaena, and various 
types of rodents; also molars of Stegodon orientalis and mammoth (Elephas 
primigenius Blum.), the former being known from Lower and Middle Pleisto- 
cene deposits in the Yangtse Basin, while the latter is a common Upper Pleis- 
tocene species from localities in North China. Pei states that Stegodon, rhinoc- 
eros, and deer were extant in the region during the Middle Pleistocene when 
he believes that Deposits F and E were accumulated. Following this the river 
changed its course during an interval of increased rainfall when the velocity 
of the stream was increased, as indicated by the coarse gravels of Deposit D. 
As time went on the current became less rapid, causing the formation of the 
lower portion of Deposit C. Pei is of the opinion that at this time the bones 
of Siegodon, rhinoceros, and deer were eroded out of Deposit F and incor- 
porated into the sediments of C. During the Upper Pleistocene, when the upper 
portion of Deposit C was formed, the river bed was virtually dry and trees 
were growing in the valley, which was not occupied by mammoth and man. 
Deposit B, originally a layer of mud, was formed as the result of inundations. 
Later the surface dried out and Deposit A was accumulated during a prolonged 
interval that continues down to the present. 

The human material consists of a heavily fossilized calvaria and a maxilla 
fragment, presumabiy of the same individual. Pei states that on the basis of 
the evidence of thc sutures, the relatively small dimensions of the vault 
(length: 167.2 mm.; width: 117.5 mm.; C.1I.: 70.3), and the state of eruption of 
the teeth, the skull was that of a ten-year-old child, probably a girl judging by 
the remarkable smoothness of the areas of muscle attachment. Furthermore, he 
tentatively concludes that this, the first fossil human material ever discovered 
in southern or western China, is of the Homo sapiens type. In fact, according 
to Vorobyev, it is categorically stated in the preliminary report that no 
special features are exhibited by the Huangshanchi skull to distinguish it from 
contemporary man. Wu Ju-kang’s detailed anthropological monograph on 
this individual will be awaited with interest, together with the complete de- 
scriptions of the animal and plant remains recovered at the site. In the mean- 
time, the results of Pei’s careful examination of the locality leave little room 
to doubt the Upper Pleistocene antiquity of the fossiliferous stratum (Deposit 
C). Although the remains of trees found in the latter are described as “petri- 
fied,” it is probable that adequate samples for C-14 measurement occur in the 
skull-bearing horizon. If so, it is possible that the recently established Warsaw 
laboratory could be interested in determining a radiocarbon date for the find, 
that is, of course, provided these materials fall within the 35,000-year-old 
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range. In any case, it would be interesting to have a date for this individual as 

a basis for comparison with the very late Upper Paleolithic burials—all of 

which are of Homo sapiens type—from the Upper Cave at Choukoutien. 
HAtiaM L. Movivs, Jr., Harvard University 


NOTES 

1 For a more complete account see “New Light on Peking Man” by Pei Wen-chung (China 
Reconstructs |July—-August, 1954], pp. 33-36); also earlier summaries by Hsia Nai (China Re- 
constructs |July—August, 1952], pp. 3-18), and Takeshi Sekino in Archaeology (Vol. 6, No. 1 
[1953], pp. 49-52). 

2 While the present paper was in press an English version appeared of Wu (or Woo) and 
Chia’s report on “New Discoveries about Sinanthropis pekinensis in Choukoutien” (Scientia Sin- 
ica, Vol. 3, No. 3 [1954], pp. 335-51). 

3 Based on a Russian summary by M. V. Vorobyev (“Find of Prehistoric Man in South 
China,” Sovetskaia Etnografiia, No. 3 [1953], pp. 201-3) of the preliminary report in Chinese by 
Pei Wen-chung on his “Excavations of Human and Other Mammalian Fossils near the Huang- 
shanchi River, Tze-yang District, Szechwan Province” (K’o-hsiieh T’ung-pao, Vol. 3, No. 10 
[Peking, 1952], pp. 709-13). Neither the latter nor the final excavation report by Pei, which 
Chia Lan-po (see China Reconstructs [July—August, 1954], p. 36) states was published in 1952 
in the Bulletin of Academia Sinica, can be located in the United States. According to Chia, a 
further study of the Huangshanchi skull is being made by Professor Wu Ju-kang, a physical 
anthropologist on the staff of the Laboratory of Vertebrate Palaeontology in Peking. 

As regards the fate of the original Sinanthropus material from Choukoutien, which was lost 
during World War II, a very clear and well-documented account of the disappearance of this im- 
portant and irreplaceable collection was recently published by O. G. S. Crawford in Antiquity 
(Vol. 28, No. 112 [1954], pp. 226-27). 


SUBGROUPING OF MALAYO-POLYNESIAN: A REPORT OF 
TENTATIVE FINDINGS 


The University of Hawaii, the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, and Yale 
University are conducting a program of researches in culture change in the 
Pacific area. The entire undertaking, known as the “Tri-Institutional Pacific 
Program,” is supported by grants from the Carnegie Corporation. It is directed 
by a committee of 5 members: Leonard Mason, Alexander Spoehr, George P. 
Murdock (respectively representing the three institutions), Dean Paul Bach- 
man of the University of Hawaii, and Harold J. Coolidge of the Pacific Science 
Board. 

The primary objective set for the linguistic aspect of the Program was a 
genetic classification of the Malayo-Polynesian languages—particularly those 
of Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. In the spring of 1953 an advisory 
committee, consisting of Isidore Dyen, Floyd G. Lounsbury, and David Olm- 
sted, of Yale, and Joseph H. Greenberg, of Columbia, was set up to organize 
the linguistic project. William C. Sturtevant and I were appointed research 
associates to carry out the investigations. In July, 1954, Sturtevant resigned 
to accept an appointment at Yale; he and Harold C. Conklin of Columbia have 
since joined the advisory committee. 

The first task confronting Sturtevant and me was the compilation of the 
data. A general list of 427 English vocabulary items (including the standard 
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list used in glottochronology), a list of 180 items of a specialized nature (the 
latter for problems of culture contact and diffusion rather than to aid in the 
classification), and a list of apparently significant grammatical features had 
been adopted. We were to record the native equivalents for our vocabulary 
items and the grammatical information for all the languages in which pub- 
lished data were available. Important gaps in the available material were to be 
filled by obtaining information from persons who had been in crucial areas and 
by subsequent field work. 

Sturtevant has prepared a questionnaire embodying the vocabulary and 
grammatical items which we are using. A number have already been sent to 
people in the field, and some replies have been received. Still the information at 
our disposal is certain to be far short of what would be desirable. Any contri- 
butions of data not available in published sources for any Malayo-Polynesian 
language would be most welcome. Copies of our questionnaire can be obtained 
by writing to Sturtevant at Box 2114, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 

At the present writing, data have been compiled for all of the principal 
areas of Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. Although time limitations have 
forced us to omit a few sources in some areas and to use only a sampling of the 
languages in a very few areas, there appears to be little probability that these 
omissions can materially affect the results. I intend to leave for the field at 
the beginning of 1955 to gather further data. 

On the basis of our material I have arrived at the following tentative con- 
clusions: 


I. There is a large subgroup of Malayo-Polynesian which includes all the 
languages of Micronesia with the exception of Palauan and Chamorro, all 
the languages of Polynesia including the Outliers, and all the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages of the Melanesian area east of (approximately) the 
boundary between Netherlands New Guinea and the Australian trust 
territory of New Guinea. This subgroup is provisionally called ‘Eastern 
Malayo-Polynesian.”’ 

II. Eastern Malayo-Polynesian has been divided into the subgroupings listed 
below. Our material includes over 250 languages (defined as such by their 
bearing distinct names in the literature, although in many cases the dif- 
ferences involved are only of dialectal order). For this reason it is more 
practical to define some groupings in terms of the geographical area oc- 
cupied than by listing languages. Groupings so defined should be under- 
stood to include all Malayo-Polynesian languages of that area on which 
we have data with the single exception of such Polynesian Outliers as may 
be found there. 

The groupings are: 

. New Caledonia 

. Nengone (Loyalty Is.) 

. Lifu (Loyalty Is.) 

. Iai (Loyalty Is.) 

. New Hebrides—Banks 
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a. Southern New Hebrides (Aneityum, Tanna, Eromanga) 
b. A grouping consisting of the following subgroupings: 
(1) The remainder of the New Hebrides (from Efate north) except 
Pentecost, Aurora, and Leper’s Islands 
(2) Rotuma 
(3) Fiji 
(4) Polynesian (All Polynesian languages including the Outliers) 
. Pentecost, Aurora, and Leper’s Islands; Banks Is., Torres Is. 
d. (?) Micronesian (all the languages of Micronesia except Palauan 
and Chamorro; the membership of this grouping in the New Heb- 
rides—Banks subgroup is highly probable, but not certain) 


. (?) Santa Cruz Is. (this is only a probable grouping; the data at our 


disposal are insufficient) 


. Southeastern Solomons (this grouping extends at least as far as the 


center of the island of Ysabel; we have found no published informa- 
tion on the languages of northwestern Ysabel) 


. New Georgia Archipelago 

. Choiseul 

. Bougainville Straits, Bougainville, and Buka 

. New Ireland, New Hanover, Duke of York, and the northern half of 


New Britain 


. Southwest New Britain, Kobe, French Is., Siassi Is., and Kelana, 


Tami, Yabim, Bukaua, and Suam on the adjacent coast of New Guinea 


. Astrolabe Bay Area 
. The island of Manam and the Schouten Is. occupy an area between 


groups 13 and 15; at least some of the languages appear to be Malayo- 
Polynesian, but our information is insufficient to permit us to assign 
them to groups 


. The remainder of the Sepik District (from Yakamul and Ulau west- 


ward) 


. Admiralty Is. and the Western Is. (Ninigo, etc.) except Wuvulu and 


Aua 


. Wuvulu and Aua 
. Central District of Papua 
. A grouping in the Milne Bay and Northern Districts of Papua consist- 


ing of the following subgroupings: 
a. The island of Mugura (off the south coast of the mainland) to 
Misima [. 


b. Tagula I. 

c. Laughlan Is., Woodlark I., Kiriwina I. 

d. Dobu 

e. The north coast of the mainland of New Guinea from Milne Bay to 


Collingwood Bay. 
GEorGE W. Grace, New York City 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Method and Perspective in Anthropology: Papers in Honor of Wilson D. Wallis. Edited 
by Rosert F. SpENceR. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
xii, 323. $4.50. 


This book has a built-in review: comments on each paper by Kroeber make up the 
last section. They express the wisdom for which we know him. Certain of the papers, 
with Kroeber’s comments, provide little dialectics about method in special fields. Thus, 
Wilford’s paper criticizes Walter Taylor’s criticisms of American archeology, and 
Kroeber then readjusts the balance. Again, Greenberg’s inventive paper takes an old 
suggestion of Sapir’s as to a comparative morphology of languages and devises quanti- 
tative indices for such types. Kroeber then asks, ‘What of it?” and answers the ques- 
tion in several ways. 

Other papers in the book are less directly concerned with method. Linton writes of 
“The Problem of Universal Values.” He offers a list of them; they are not very precise, 
nor are they at all closely connected with explicit comparisons of cultures; but many 
interesting things are said that provide questions for many an anthropologist to look 
into. Omer Stewart tells us, with some heat, that anthropologists have neglected the 
way in which primitive peoples changed the shape of nature, and makes his point that 
they did change it by giving evidence to the effect that American Indians burned much 
natural vegetation. Holmberg tells an interesting story about how he helped certain 
Siriono Indians to make iron tools and practice agriculture, and what came of his 
experiment. Sister Inez Hilger is immediately concerned with field method. She tells 
us how she gets reliable information from Indians as she travels around asking questions 
of informants. The suggestions about how to do it are realistic and useful. 

After Kroeber’s comments, a second reviewer can offer only secondary comment. 
I choose to call attention to what certain of these papers have to say about “the com- 
parative method.” If I have counted rightly, this phrase is used thirty-nine times in 
Ackerknecht’s short paper on this topic. Yet Ackerknecht nowhere defines it. As near 
as I can tell, he means by it the comparison of one culture or society, or part thereof, 
with a different one somewhere else. But it is not perfectly clear that this is what he 
means, for he opposes “‘the comparative method” to that of “the functionalist school.” 
One wonders. Did not Radcliffe-Brown write much of function, and also of comparative 
sociology; and did he not compare one social system with another? Fortes compares 
one African society with another. Even Malinowski, of whom it may be most fully 
said that he did not compare, wrote some pages comparing Melanesian groups, and a 
significant book comparing complexes in matrilinear society with the complexes Freud 
knew. I feel more comfortable when Ackerknecht writes: “In a certain sense there is 
not just one comparative method; there are several.’’ I would say “many.” And I do 
not think the comparative method is either condemned or not practiced. This book 
alone shows that many kinds of comparisons are currently made. 

Consider Herskovits’ paper as it bears on comparisons. In it one finds a sensible 
discussion of some of the difficulties and choices which appear in the direct study of 
exotic communities. This is practical and helpful. But at the outset it is promised that 
the paper will be oriented by the fundamental fact that field methods differ according 
to the theory of the student. By “theory” is here meant the nature of the investigator’s 
concepts and the kinds of questions he asks of the facts in the field. The paper does not, 
however, review principal theory to show how field procedures vary accordingly. The 
comparison of nonacculturative changes in cultural forms over long periods of time, the 
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comparative study of types of social structure with little or no history, the comparison 
of ecological systems—these are three of many current “theories,” in this sense, that 
affect the procedure of the field worker and that find no space in Herskovits’ paper. 
Central importance is instead given to the study of acculturation and especially to 
those studies of acculturation in which one studies, some generations after the event, 
the influence of one tradition on another in the later mixture that is before one. It is 
said that such studies have “put the historical component on a sure footing,” and no 
other kind of study is mentioned when it is asserted that these acculturation studies 
have corrected the error of the so-called comparative method of the nineteenth century 
by providing a sound method of comparison. These claims are hard to accept, the latter 
especially in view of the several other kinds of fruitful comparisons illustrated elsewhere 
in this book. 

Elizabeth Colson tells us how she and her associates made censuses for three small 
areas in the Tonga community of about 100,000 people. It took six months to find out 
what questions—and they were many and searching—to ask about almost every house- 
hold in the chosen areas. The resulting material she treated statistically. The report 
well illustrates Herskovits’ observation that field procedures vary with the concepts 
chosen and the questions asked. Colson is here not much interested in European-native 
acculturation over long periods of time, or in describing the Tonga people. She asks the 
questions: Is cross-cousin marriage of most importance where people are most de- 
pendent upon the material assistance of one another? Is the period of seclusion of girls 
at puberty an indirect result of increased prosperity? For this it is not necessary to 
represent the whole Tonga tribe; the three chosen small communities are compared 
with one another relative to the limited but generic questions asked. The level of 
comparison is more “microscopic” than are Murdock’s comparisons, more “‘macro- 
scopic’ than Vogt’s comparisons of Navaho veterans. At Colson’s level, it is very im- 
portant to recognize the difference between what people say they do or ought to do, 
and what they do; the comparisons made between what individuals do is expressed in 
percentages, and the differences in percentages between two or three communities tend 
to confirm or reject the limited hypotheses. 

Mandelbaum’s paper, dealing with one recurrent ceremony among the Kota, is, as 
Kroeber says, “description, analysis, and interpretation all in one.’’ The reader almost 
lives the ceremony; one sees how it looks and what it means to the Kota; one begins, 
further, to understand some of its many meanings, sociological or psychological, for the 
anthropologist. A paper of very high quality indeed. It illustrates one of the things 
anthropologists do well: the making of appraisals in context, sketches of explanation 
of an institution that connect it with many lines of significance within the culture- 
society, and suggestions as to some of its line of significance to general questions of 
future comparison with other societies. Here the explicit comparisons are between one 
event and another in the same small community over a short span of time; again ac- 
culturative influences are important not as the center of any general conclusion but 
only as one of several kinds of initiators of the complex events by which this ceremony 
is kept up and varied and modified. Mandelbaum provides a small battery of concepts— 
kinds of patterns, kinds of meanings—that imply the remoter comparisons that invite 
the mind of the reader to ask if these general phenomena of pattern and meaning are 
present also in other society-cultures. The roads to fruitful comparison are so many! 
The papers in this volume by no means exhaust the possibilities, 

Rosert REDFIELD, University of Chicago 
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The Science of Man: An Introduction to Anthropology. MiscHa Tit1ev. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1954. xv, 489 pp., illus. $5.25. 


This is a thoughtful, logical, well-arranged book, in lucid style, with clearly enunci- 
ated principles, and apt illustrations, verbal and by pen and photograph. 

The twenty-seven chapters fall under three Parts: Man in the World of Biology; 
The March of Culture; Biocultural Behavior. After a section labeled Introduction the 
treatise begins with The Lifeless Earth and ends with the future: “‘As a last word, 
anthropologists have no barriers, in theory, to the establishment of a pattern of culture 
for human beings everywhere. Whenever the peoples of the world demand it, anthro- 
pologists will help to fashion a diversified way of life that will suit the needs of man- 
kind” (p. 466). What more could be asked? 

To my knowledge, no professional canons prescribe the contents of a text in an- 
thropology, or the interpretation of the data. The diversified approaches in the several 
texts that have appeared recently indicate that the author is the arbiter. Let us hope 
it will always be so. One might say of anthropology what Kipling says of a lighter 
artistry: 

There are six-and-twenty ways of constructing tribal lays— 
And every one of them is right. 


This book devotes about 32 per cent of pages to physical anthropology, about 31 per 
cent to archeology, and most of the remainder to various phases of culture. The author 
finds no fundamental distinction between magic and religion. Some will think this a 
confusion of concepts with the practices to which the concepts refer. As Hume reminds 
us, things which are not separated in fact may nevertheless be distinguished in thought. 
Some will not be convinced that the custom of burying objects with the deceased 
necessarily indicates belief in a life after death (p. 198). (How about the comfortable 
lined coffin, provided even for Stalin, and the flowers that we put on the grave—that 
the deceased may enjoy the sight or the odor?) I do not understand the last part of the 
statement that “a combination of copper and tin made bronze, a more satisfactory 
substance because it is harder and melts at a lower temperature” (p. 243). What is the 
evidence for the statement that in “the formation of the earliest Copper-Bronze cul- 
tures ... the Negroid stock probably played a contributory role” (p. 263)? What is 
the basis for the assurance that archeology will give us “further enlightenment” on how 
to “regulate or direct social processes” (p. 314)? “Those who want to know how culture 
is likely to act in the future must find out from archeologists how it has behaved in the 
past” (p. 316). Will the archeologists please speak up! This doctrine sounds like Ec- 
clesiastes in up-to-date dress. 

Some economists will shudder at the dictum that “the ultimate test is the efficiency 
of the finished artifact and not the price or the amount of labor involved in its produc- 
tion” (p. 325). Did the author intend to say, without qualification, that “the Crow 
kinship system . . . is found with matrilineal clans or wherever a society has a strong 
matrilineal emphasis” (p. 373)? 

The author states that he was out of the country when the manuscript was proc- 
essed, and was not able to read the proofs. Those who saw it through the press did an 
excellent job. The only typographical errors which we discovered was Kieth (p. 111) for 
Keith, and ciréperdue (p. 248). 

Printer and publishers have done justice to the high level set by the author. What- 
ever minor details one might carp at, here is a welcome contribution and a challenge 
to students. 


Witson D. WALLIs, South Woodstock, Connecticut 
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For a Science of Social Man: Convergences in Anthropology, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Howarp BECKER, JOHN GILLIN, A. InviNG HALLOWELL, GEORGE PETER MuRDOCK, 
THEODORE M. Newcoms, Tatcott Parsons, and M. Brewster SmitH. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. vii, 289 pp. $4.00. 


For better or for worse, this is going to be an age of symposiums. And when the 
topic is an interdisciplinary one or concerns the very problem of “bridge-building” 
between the disciplines, it is difficult to see what better way there is. The present vol- 
ume is of this kind, bringing together anthropologists, psychologists, and sociologists 
in a discussion on the interrelation of these three social sciences. This, of course, has 
been done before; and it is somewhat disappointing to meet always the same trinity 
(however ably represented), and never a newcomer, say, from economics, political 
science, or history. More disappointing still is the unfinished character of the sym- 
posium. Considered as a whole, it is full of loose ends and lacks any real integration or 
concerted plan. 

A concerted plan there is, on a purely formal level, in the neat permutations of the 
chapter headings: two chapters are devoted to each pair of disciplines, and each pair 
is treated first from the standpoint of one discipline (e.g., “Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy”) and then from that of the other (“Anthropology and Sociology”). But the inte- 
gration does not go deeper, in spite of the editor’s assurance that “the book as a whole 
is the product of joint authorship . . . to a degree not usually encountered in works of 
this type” (p. 13). A full consensus and a precise dove-tailing no one would expect 
One also appreciates Gillin’s point that, rather than “forcing” the different contribu- 
tions “into a uniform pattern, it was felt that a variety of approaches would add fresh- 
ness and spontaneity to the presentation.” Even so, the topic was worth a greater effort 
at common strategy, and a little more “convergence” already in the method of discus- 
sion would not have come amiss. As it is, the participants do not really “discuss”: they 
merely each say their piece, with varying claims to novelty or interest. 

The two chapters on “Psychology and Sociology” and vice versa, contributed by 
Newcomb and Parsons respectively, will illustrate this point. Newcomb devotes con- 
siderable space to the role concept as used by social psychologists (pp. 247 ff.) and to 
the problem of social communication (pp. 251-53); Parsons deals with roles rather 
cursorily (pp. 73-74), entirely from the standpoint of his own theoretical system and in 
terms which simply bear no relation to those employed by his “opposite number,” 
while omitting social communication altogether. Conversely, Parsons, again restating 
his particular theoretical position, discusses at some length the psychological and psy- 
chotherapeutic implications of “social control’ and “socialization” (pp. 75-80); also 
he includes an interesting critique of Lewin’s Field Theory (p. 93); Newcomb has 
nothing to say on the first topic, and deals with Lewin in a short paragraph (p. 240). 

There is a further weakness, though it is one which this symposium shares with 
many others: the excessive condensation of several of the chapters. It is most marked 
in Newcomb’s contribution, with the effect that parts of it struck the reviewer as being 
almost incomprehensible save to a reader already familiar with Newcomb’s work. In a 
different sense Murdock’s chapter shares the same defect. Take such summary state- 
ments as these: “In sociology, men working with a flaming zeal for science are not un- 
common ... but [the writer] has never encountered such a man in anthropology. The 
low status of scientific interest and awareness in anthropology is assuredly the most 
serious handicap. . . .”” And again: “The misunderstanding of scientific method is per- 
haps most extreme in that group of anthropologists which makes the most vociferous 
pretensions to being scientific and comparative—the British structuralists headed by 
Radcliffe-Brown” (p. 27). If these obiter dicta had been more amply documented they 
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would (perhaps) have contributed something useful to the discussion; at least, they 
might have provided a basis for intelligent argument. As they stand, they merely 
strengthen the reviewer’s suspicion that, for Murdock, nothing anthropological is scien- 
tific unless it is (@) based on the Human Relations Area Files, and/or (6) contains some 
acknowledgment of Clark L. Hull’s Learning Theory. Anything stemming from British 
social anthropology seems ex hypothesi suspect. In this last respect, Becker’s more polite 
treatment of the British school offered some comfort to a reviewer thus nationally 
handicapped. As regards Learning Theory, Hallowell’s chapter contains some pertinent, 
and timely, criticisms (p. 216). 

The majority of chapters begin with a historical review of the position, and some 
follow throughout a historical line, those written by Hallowell and Becker being easily 
the most comprehensive and informative. Hallowell’s treatment of “Psychology and 
Anthropology” should, in addition, be specially commended for having put back on 
the map that controversial yet inescapable conception which, in spite of its weaknesses, 
needs to be made respectable again—the conception of “human nature” (pp. 219 ff.). 
Becker, writing on “Anthropology and Sociology” aims at much more than a historical 
review; he presents something like a sociological analysis of the different schools and 
theories of sociologists and anthropologists, and thus almost an essay on the sociology 
of knowledge—one long needed in this particular field. 

The one chapter not yet mentioned, by Brewster Smith on “Anthropology and 
Psychology,”’ contains some shrewd remarks on the lipservice paid to “culture” by 
many social psychologists (p. 39) and on the pitfalls of culture-personality theory (pp. 
57 ff.). In a passage worth pondering he points out that “some of the theoretical dis- 
cussion of culture and personality has been seemingly beguiled . . . into neglecting the 
fact that both abstractions rest ultimately on the same data of social behaviour,” so 
that many findings apparently demonstrating the interplay of the two “turn out to 
follow tautologically” (p. 60). Much the same point was made by the reviewer, in his 
Foundations of Social Anthropology, already in 1951. 

The editor’s Preface gives no indication as to the kind of public for which the book 
is intended, and the ajl too varied approaches of the contributors make it difficult to 
guess the intention. Certain chapters have a textbook flavor (Becker’s, Hallowell’s, 
Smith’s); Murdock’s chapter is best described as an “Introduction” to some weightier 
treatise yet to follow; while Parsons and Newcomb tend to propound their own theories, 
and hence address themselves to a public already steeped in interdisciplinary thought. 
The editor’s concluding section, impressively called “The Forward View,’’ seems to 
combine the first two viewpoints. His discourse on what “theory” means and how 
scientific method is achieved (pp. 258-64) would fit into an (elementary) textbook; his 
review of the main problem areas—The Human Organism, Human Behaviour, Inter- 
action, Grouping, etc.—is in the nature of an “Introduction.” Unfortunately for the 
anthropologist, the author states the requirements of scientific method in too general 
and absolute terms, with too little consideration for the kind of situations that the 
anthropologist, especially the worker in the field, is likely to meet with. If, there, some 
tempering of theory (in the colloquial sense) with realism would have been welcome, 
Gillin’s advocacy of the “logico-deductive system,” fashionable though it may be, 
seems to the reviewer a little uncritical; indeed, he is altogether puzzled by this new 
enthusiasm for a method of presentation and argument which, in the natural sciences, 
went out with Newton. 

One wonders just what sort of “integrated approach” the present study is to herald. 
Various practical suggestions are made, including the very laudable one of a “Bulletin 
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of Scientific Terminology and Concepts,”’ which would promote mutual understanding 
in a very concrete way (pp. 272-73). But, with Gillin, “We must admit that there are 
difficulties.” A pity that they should begin at home, in this very book, which has no 
subject index and, more serious, contains a list of Readings marred by shocking omis- 
sions: Pareto, Simmel, Von Wiese, Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, Firth, Evans- 
Pritchard, Herskovits, and others are apparently not worth reading—at least, not by 
the future unifiers of the social sciences. 

S. F. NADEL, Australian National University 


Die Wertschitzung der Jungfriulichkeit: Zur Philosophie der Geschlechtsmoral. OTTOKAR 
NéEmECEK. Wien-Meisenheim: Verlag A. Sexl, 1953. 336 pp. $4.00. 


In the present volume, Némeéek seeks to make a contribution to the philosophy of 
sexual morality by searching for an essentially ethnographic reply to a question raised 
by Crawley, namely, why physical virginity has been made into a religious virtue, a 
social ideal, and an individual duty. In this investigation, the author first of all sets up 
a series of socioeconomic types, from gathering societies, matriarchy, and four types of 
patriarchal societies to industrial and financial capitalism. He then traces attitudes 
toward blood, sexual intercourse, defloration, chastity and virginity through these 
various socioeconomic types, together with the world view characteristic of each. The 
next section attempts to trace the relationship between premarital sexual morality and 
its basis in the various socioeconomic structures and world views. Again, the subject is 
pursued through the above indicated socioeconomic types. The final and concluding 
chapter seeks to evaluate the moral and philosophical results of the inquiry. 

As can be seen from this very brief summary, the volume has an enormous scope 
and contains a wealth of comparative materials. The eight pages of bibliographical 
references, which do not include all the sources cited in the notes, range from current 
American anthropological and psychological literature to ancient sources. Just how 
this wealth of material is to be evaluated is not always quite clear. To cite an example 
(p. 56): “In the Vodoo-cult of Haiti it has been possible only in our own day to substi- 
tute animal sacrifice for human sacrifice.” This statement is quite startling, particularly 
since it has never been established that human sacrifice did at any time exist in Haiti, 
though much ink has been spilled on the subject. The context in which this item is cited 
will indicate something of the method of the book: It is argued that gathering peoples, 
cattle raisers, and agriculturalists are characterized by a magical world view in which 
blood magic, often demoniacal and often positive, plays an important role. Evidence of 
positive blood magic is cited from a large number of cases, varying from the item on 
Haitian sacrifices to Alaska and ancient Rome and to Chicago as well, where, in 1934, 
at Dillinger’s death the crowd wet handkerchiefs and newspapers with his blood. It is 
evident that definitions of well-circumscribed socioeconomic types suffer in such a pro- 
cedure, although the concept of survivals may be used to explain the phenomena. 
Blood magic is explained as deriving from the hunters’ awareness of the relationship 
between blood and life, while the connection to the present subject is established by 
way of blood, menstruation, defloration, and the magica! powers of woman. 

While evolutionary implications are explicitly forestalled, the author establishes a 
scheme whereby among gatherers the sexes are equal and little attention is paid to 
virginity. In presumably matriarchal societies (often actually matrilineal societies, 
taken as remnants of earlier matriarchy) similarly premarital chastity is not valued. 
Emphasis on virginity, and the ownership of women, brideprice, and such, are associ- 
ated with patriarchy, of which there are many examples, originating, however, with 
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the pastoralists. The author summarizes by establishing seven types of attitudes toward 
virginity: (1) gathering societies and matriarchies—no value attached, (2) patriarchal 
pastoralists: importance of the countermagic of defloration, (3) early Christian asceti- 
cism, (4) early pastoralists and patriarchal agriculturalists where women are property 
and virginity is related to purchase price, (5) virginity as a symbol of social servility in 
a stratified society, resulting in (6) dutiful acceptance on the part of women of this 
condition, (7) female self-control. Items five through seven are of course Western de- 
velopments. The author concludes that while there is no progress, only change, evident 
relativity of conditions need not lead to moral relativism. While morality develops 
from a magic-demoniacal basis to a sociologic-rationalistic one, it is lastly built on 
intuitive-aesthetic considerations. 

Erika E. Bourcuicnon, The Ohio State University 


Reason and Nature: An Essay on the Meaning of Scientific Method. Morris RAPHAEL 
CoHEN. Revised edition. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953. xxiv, 470 pp. $6.00. 


It is good to have this book of Morris Raphael Cohen’s in circulation again. This 
new edition was made available by the effort of Felix S. Cohen, Morris Cohen’s dis- 
tinguished son, shortly before his own untimely death. When Reason and Nature first 
appeared in 1931, rapidly becoming a classic, science was growing increasingly method- 
conscious. After two decades of intensive methodological controversy the book still 
conveys an extraordinary sense of balance and relevance in laying down main lines of 
the relation of philosophy and the sciences. 

Cohen’s primary stress is on the role of reason and the importance of theory. Science 
drives toward system as against merely adding facts, and the central characteristic of 
its process is the deductive elaboration of hypotheses. He warns against making a 
methodological fetish of the early relatively inductive stages of a science. He calls for a 
conscious focus on alternative assumptions rather than the dream of an assumptionless 
blank stare at the facts. In the long run, only the development of abstract terms 
enables us to study distinct phases of a subject matter in relative isolation. The empha- 
sis on theory is not allowed, however, to give the impression that reason determines the 
world out of its own resources. Theory rests ultimately on the extent to which nature 
does in fact exhibit invariant relations in its actual processes. 

Cohen’s mode of analysis is especially liberating in the present effort of theory in 
the social sciences to emancipate itself from older dichotomies that have proved 
stumbling-blocks. The descriptively oriented social sciences have been especially prone 
to invoke such dichotomies to justify the undeveloped theoretical state of their work. 
It is frequently said that human acts are teleological and therefore they cannot be 
studied in causal terms; that human culture is inherently historical and therefore 
something other than universals are to be sought; that values are different from facts 
and therefore a scientific rationality cannot be applied to ethics. With an explicit con- 
sciousness of the polarity of ideas in their application to nature, Cohen insists that we 
can both make sharp distinctions—for rigorous science demands that “we keep our 
categories clean’”—and at the same time recognize their fused applicability; and, 
similarly, we can recognize continuities without being committeed to reductionism. 

In dealing with the relation of the social and natural sciences specifically, Cohen 
maintains that the social subject matter is distinctive in spite of the fact that no sharp 
line can be drawn. The distinctive element is tradition—culture in Tylor’s sense, with 
a stress on acquisition by man as a member of society. He accepts the volitional or 
teleological character of social facts. In the light of current value-studies and of at- 
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tempts to break down barriers between disciplines it is interesting to note his suggestion 
of the possibility that “the supreme unity of social science is to be sought not in the 
widest law of causal sequence but in such a conception of ultimate social ends as will 
make possible a coherent science or system of judgments of human conduct” (p. 343). 
This might even suggest that social science is to be construed on the model of medicine, 
which unifies many studies under the ideal of health which it also articulates in the 
process of investigation. But on the whole Cohen goes no farther than to insist that 
values cannot be expelled from social science and that the better course is to make 
them explicit as assumptions. 

But to recognize values is not to make them self-sufficient in the explanation of so- 
cial phenomena, or to characterize social phenomena in uniquely valuational terms. 
Similarly, it is all very well to recognize that the material of the social sciences is obvi- 
ously more historical than that of the natural sciences, and even to contrast the histori- 
cal particular existent and the scientific universal as abstractly opposite categories. But, 
as Cohen points out, this does not belie the necessity for using both categories together 
in specific inquiries. And it certainly does not set up a metaphysics of appreciation as 
against explanation. The historical and volitional character of social materials may 
point to difficulties in the way of inquiry—unmanageable complexity stemming from 
insufficient repetition, highly indirect observation, difficulties of isolating one factor at 
a time. But these are construed as difficulties in verifying social laws, not as a basis for 
abrogating the common ideal of all science as a search for systematic order. In the same 
way, Cohen is able to accept type analysis without regarding it as something different 
in kind from the search for laws. Instead, he treats it as an approximation involving 
lesser explicitness of assumptions, lesser definiteness of terms, lesser coherence and 
accuracy of conclusions, yet perhaps all that is attainable in the foreseeable future 
(p. 367)—a somewhat overly pessimistic note. 

Of the three parts into which the work is divided, the first analyzes reason in relation 
to scientific method; the second examines the nature of mathematics and its application 
to the material world, and progresses through central philosophical problems in physics, 
biology and psychology; and the third contains essays dealing with the social sciences 
in their relation to the natural sciences, and normative issues involving history, political 
theory, law and ethics. While a few of the particular discussions in the book concern 
problems that have gone by, or take a shape less relevant to present formulations—for 
example, the concept of evolution is discussed too exclusively in the light of Spencerian 
single-formula approaches, and the treatment of psychology rarely rises above a pithy 
common-sense—the vast body of analyses permit of current application to social 
theory. And lessons propounded in the context of the natural sciences, such as the 
meaning of mechanism in physics and of purpose in biology, are readily transferable to 
methodological problems in the social sciences, especially today in specifying conditions 
of adequacy for “models” in the interpretation of man. And if some of the theses in the 
book seem to be propounding what we now tend to take for granted, we must remember 
that Cohen’s influence was one of the sources from which this acceptance grew. But 
even here there is no room for rest. Compare, for example, with his most commonplace 
theses the vogue that an excessive operationalism had in recent decades in the social 
sciences after the book was first published; or the continuing influence of an almost a 
priori behaviorism in social theory; or the struggle that had to be waged to get a hearing 
for phenomenological description; or the frequent reintroduction of oversharp distinc- 
tions between culture and social structure; or the repeated psychologizing of culture; or 
the continuing insistence on the value-free character of social science. (The reader may 
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continue the list almost at will.) Cohen is dealing with perennig] issues of the require- 
ments of a balanced approach in the growth of knowledge—the delicate equilibrium, so 
to speak, of every inquiry that stands a chance of success. And on a larger scale he is 
exhibiting the mutual need for co-operation of philosophy and the sciences in illuminat- 
ing man’s world. 

ABRAHAM EDEL, City College of New York 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Isn’t One Wife Enough? The Story of Mormon Polygamy. KimBatt Younc. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1954. 476 pp., illus. $6.00. 


This is a sociological study of Latter Day Saint plural marriage, by one reared in 
the Mormon faith; which transmits some of the emotional feeling shared by the partici- 
pants. Kimball Young is a grandson of Brigham Young, that great colonizer, the second 
prophet, seer and revelator and one of the most married Mormons. Only Heber C. 
Kimball, with thirty wives living at the same time, may have outmarried Brigham. 
The doubt remains because of the unknown total number of women each married for 
eternity only, in the Temple ceremony for marriages to be consummated after both 
parties had died. Although bearing two of the most famous names in Utah, Kimball 
Young has become a social scientist with the ability to look at his cultural antecedents 
with sympathy and understanding, and yet evaluate them objectively and describe 
them humorously. 

Latter Day Saints may be somewhat distressed by the entirely human motives 
which Kimbail Young found may have contributed to the origin and development of 
the divine Principle. He points out that “the doctrine of celestial marriage and the 
accompanying one of plurality of wives emerged from the whole background of Mor- 
mon theology and social organisations” (p. 101), yet he adds: “‘On the other hand, and 
on a more practical level, it may be that the doctrine was first announced as a rational- 
ization for Smith’s own infidelities” (p. 102). Although such comments constitute a 
relatively small part of a large book of case histories, descriptions, comparisons, and 
factual reports of attitudes and practices, yet Mormons may be unhappy with the 
whole study because Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, as well as the lesser polyga- 
mists, remain very human Saints. 

Mormon polygamy warrants the exhaustive analysis given by Kimball Young be- 
cause it can serve as an experimental-type test for many sociological and anthropologi- 
cal theories. The fact that a few hundred thousand people were willing to accept a 
previously illegal and immoral practice as proper and pleasing to the Lord God is itself 
of importance. Having accepted and tried the new marriage rules for a half-century, 
the ease with which they were discarded by the majority is striking. 

Kimball Young provides factual material and examples of conflicting attitudes and 
practices within the system, such as the retention of a “high degree of puritanic moral- 
ity associated with the plurality system” (p. 446), and the fact that, “Mormon po- 
lygamy still remained after nearly 50 years an appendage to Mormon monogamy” 
(p. 149). The theoretical implications of the data are not nearly exhausted by Kimball 
Young, even though he does point out many sociological and psychological lessons to 
be learned from the Mormons. Not developed was the question of the relationship be- 
tween individual personalities and culture patterns. Social scientists prefer to leave in 
disrepute the “great man” as an important factor in social and cultural innovation and 
change. This history of Mormon polygamy shows that a careful re-evaluation of the 
power of the “great man” to produce profound social change might be in order. Kimball 
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Young’s material could serve also to test the relationship between cultural ideal and 
actual practice. 

I have tried to emphasize the real contribution to the social sciences which Kimball 
Young has made. All social scientists can find in this book useful facts and interpreta- 
tions for their various fields—politics, economics, psychology, and history—as well as 
the more obvious sociology and anthropology. I wish to recommend it, however, as a 
delightful account of one of America’s most fascinating religious peculiarities. Enough 
history, theology, social structure, and literature is included to place Mormon po- 
lygamy and the Church of Latter Day Saints in vivid comprehensible perspective. 
Kimball Young writes with a twinkle in his eye as he reports in an easy, straightforward 
manner what Gentiles thought of Mormon polygamy as well as what Mormons thought 
of it and did about it. 


Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado 


Index to Schoolcraft’s “Indian Tribes of the United Siates.”” Frances S. NicnHots. 
(“Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin,” 152.) Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1954. vi, 257 pp. $1.25. 


During the period 1852-57 the six folio volumes of the “first authoritative general 
compendium on the American Indian” were published. This massive undertaking 
under goverr.ment auspices was the work of Henry R. Schoolcraft and the illustrator, 
Captain Seth Eastman. Schoolcraft, however, was aided in his task of collecting data 
by informed traders, missionaries, Indian agents, and others. 

A century later this well-illustrated and substantial work continues to command 
respect for, although the theory and part of the information have been superseded, it is 
still a rich source of ethnographic data. To quote again from the informative introduc- 
tion, “the bulk of the material reflects the direct observations of intelligent men who 
knew the Indians through long contact with them.” 

Unfortunately, the badly organized set lacked an index. A search for particular 
items of information could be so tedious that many were deterred from consulting the 
books. These difficulties have now been greatly reduced. Although the compilation of 
the present index must have been a formidable task, the labor will be well rewarded if 
it serves to restore Schoolcraft’s volumes to general use. 

Joun M. Roserts, The University of Nebraska 


Indians of the Western Frontier: Paintings of George Catlin. Grorcre I. QuimBy. 
Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1954. 78 pp., 35 plates. $0.50. 


In this catalog of the hitherto unpublished Catlin collection of the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, photographs are presented of the “thirty-five oil paintings of Indians 
and western scenes” together with a brief introduction and notes by Quimby. The 
pictures were painted by Catlin between 1831 and 1837 and, with the exception of three 
of buffalo and two entitled “Interior of Hidatsa Lodge” and “Hidatsa Hunting 
Buffalo,” they are portraits of Indians from the Sauk and Fox, Dakota, and various 
upper Missouri tribes. 

Catlin’s paintings and publications are not above criticism, but they are of great 
ethnological and ethnohistorical consequence. Although the Chicago collection is not 
large (the principal Catlin collection is in the National Museum), specialists and gen- 
eral readers alike will profit from the publication of this small, attractive, and inex- 
pensive book. 

Joun M. Roserts, The University of Nebraska 
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Arctic Bibliography. Arctic INsTITUTE OF NorRTH AMERICA (MARIE TREMAINE, ed.). 
“Prepared for and in cooperation with the Department of Defense under the direc- 
tion of the Arctic Institute of North America.”” Washington, D. C.: Govt. Printing 
Office, 1953. 3 vols., 4478 pp., index map in each vol. $12.75. 


In recent years there has been a great increase in interest in arctic regions. Not only 
is our civilization’s technology rapidly approaching the point at which we will be able 
to exploit profitably the vast mineral resources heretofore locked beneath the perma- 
frost, but since most of the world’s population centers and major capitals lie in northern 
latitudes, great circle routes—the spherical equivalents of the theoretical straight line 
between two points—which pass through or near the Arctic offer the shortest, quickest 
routes for intercontinental travel. Both for development of intercontinental trans- 
portation and for problems of national defense increased understanding of the arctic 
regions is crucial. In addition, from the viewpoint of basic research the Arctic offers a 
magnificent laboratory for the study of the interrelationships of various disciplines— 
for example, the intertwined influences of climate, oceanography, and biotic assem- 
blages on man both physically and culturally. (This is not to say that these relation- 
ships are more significant in the Arctic than in other parts of the world, but they 
appear so striking and so sharply defined there.) 

As we all know, however, modern interest in the Arctic, although greatly expanded, 
is not a new phenomenon. For many years, ever since the first daring but ill-fated 
searches for the fabled Northwest Passage, scientific observations and studies have 
been carried on in the far north. As a result there has accumulated a vast store of in- 
formation, scattered through many thousands of reports, in books and journals both 
popular and professional. This arctic literature is so scattered and so voluminous that 
even the specialist has difficulty controlling that within his own narrow field. Inter- 
disciplinary appraisals become next to impossible. To solve these problems, the Arctic 
Institute of North America devised a major research tool: the Arctic Bibliography. 
A special committee, under the chairmanship of H. B. Collins, worked out a method 
through which all the important sources on the Arctic in every field of science could be 
found and thus made available. The committee’s careful planning, the painstaking 
work of the editor, Marie Tremaine, the provision of facilities by the Library of 
Congress, and the liberal support by the Navy Department, through the Office of 
Naval Research, and by the Departments of the Army and of the Air Force, have 
combined to make the literature on the Arctic accessible. Even one who is not a spe- 
cialist in the area can now find his way around through the voluminous source material. 
The Arctic Bibliegraphy does more than half of your reference work for you. The only 
task left is putting the references to use. 

The first three volumes of the Bibliography list and cross-index 20,003 titles of books 
and articles on the Arctic covering all fields of science, including anthropology, botany, 
economics, geography, geology, glaciology, meteorology, oceanography, zoology, etc. 
Emphasis in Volumes 1 to 3 is stated to have been put on nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century sources up to 1949. Subsequent volumes (it is understood that a fourth has 
just appeared as this review is written; Volume 5 is in press) will cover both more 
recent and earlier materials. Volumes 1 and 2 list and evaluate these titles by author, 
alphabetically; each entry consists of a sequential number (from 1 to 20,003), the 
author, title (translations of non-English titles are given), a bibliographic description 
in standard library style, a brief analysis of the subject matter, and the library in 
which a copy of the work was seen. Volume 3 indexes the first two by means of some 
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100,000 entries arranged under about 18,000 headings, based on both subject and 
geographic breakdowns, including both the major geographic divisions of the Arctic as 
defined in the map accompanying each volume and local names of important places— 
capes, bays, islands, etc. Each entry in the index gives, under appropriate headings, the 
author, short title and date, and the sequential number of the item in Volume 1 or 2. 
As an example of how the Bibliography works, it may be appropriate to take one of the 
works of the Chairman of the Committee on Arctic Bibliography, Collins’ “Archeology 
of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska.” This is listed as item #3332, under “Collins, Henry 
Bascom,” on page 519 of Volume 1. Going into the index volume, the general heading 
“Archeology” refers us to the names of the people (Eskimo, Kamchadal, etc.), and to 
regional names. Under the heading “Eskimos,” subhead “Archeology,” subdivision 
“Old Bering Sea culture,” we find “Collins, H. B., Archeology of St. Lawrence Island, 
1937, #3332.” The subdivision “Punuk culture” includes the same reference. Under 
the regional heading, “St. Lawrence Island,” we can find the reference once more (Vol. 
3, p. 4208). As another way of showing the scope and useful breakdown of the Index, 
under the heading “Eskimos” (Vol. 3, pp. 3369 ff.) there are 68 alphabetized subheads 
ranging from “Acculturation,” “Animal husbandry,” and “Archeology” to ““Weapons” 
and ‘‘Women, status of.” Following the foregoing general references are a series of 
geographical subheads, beginning with “Eskimos, Asiatic” and ending with “Eskimos, 
West Greenland,” under each of which the references are also broken down topically. 
In all there are 40 pages of references to literature on the Eskimo, with in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000 titles (including those which may be repeated under a number of sub- 
headings). In other words, one can easily assemble a list of sources, evaluated as to 
content, on any scientific topic, general or specific, on which studies have been made 
in any part of the Arctic—any area or areas, or region. No one with scientific interests 
in the far north can afford not to make frequent use of this practical labor-saving tool 
which the Arctic Institute and the Armed Services have put at our disposal. 

Puitre Drucker, Bureau of American Ethnology 


Chippewa Preoccupation with Health: Change in a Traditional Attitude Resulting from 
Modern Health Problems. RoBERtT E. RitzENTHALER. (“Milwaukee Public Museum 
Bulletin,” 19, 4.) Milwaukee, 1953. Pp. 175-258, illus. $1.25. 


This monograph, a Columbia Ph.D. thesis, centers around the concern with health 
which Ritzenthaler documents in the variety of Chippewa curative practices, disease 
concepts, charms and taboos, as well as in the emphasis on healing displayed in cere- 
monies such as the Midewiwin, Chief Dance, Drum Dance, and shamanistic seances. 
Having shown the widespread nature of health-anxiety among the Wisconsin Chip- 
pewa, Ritzenthaler examines the reasons for it. He does not consider the possibility of 
a hypochondriacal tendency developing as an aspect of Chippewa “basic personality 
structure,” for a more economical solution, after all, is at hand. This is the fact that 
Chippewa health conditions are very bad. Indeed, the number of hospitalized cases 
every year at Lac Courtes Oreilles Reservation amounts to about half the total popula- 
tion, in comparison with one in five for the general U. S. population. More statistical 
data of this kind are presented. The author then concludes that while concern with 
health may well have been a Chippewa preoccupation in precontact times, the intro- 
duction of new diseases in the historic period probably aggravated this tendency, and 
today their concern certainly has a realistic basis. 

Ritzenthaler next goes on to propose the following hypothesis: hunting tribes in 
aboriginal North America emphasized individual contact with the supernatural, with 
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the main attention paid to health—so vital a matter to the individual hunter; agricul- 
tural tribes, on the other hand, emphasized communal religious ceremonies dealing with 
planting and fertility rather than with healing. These two “traditions” are referred to 
as Northern and Southern, respectively, with the shaman being associated with the 
former and the priest with the latter. 

There seem to be two theses here, rather than one; the shift of focus makes the 
monograph seem a bit rambling. But Chippewa Preoccupation with Health must be 
counted as an able and scholarly work based upon Ritzenthaler’s abundant field re- 
search. 


Victor BarNnovuw, Verde Valley School (Sedona, Arizona) 


Ethnobotany of the Gilbert Islands. KATHERINE LuoMALA. (“Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
Bulletin,” 213.) Honolulu, 1953. vi, 129 pp., map, table. 


Despite certain reservations which the author notes, this work gives every evidence 
of being a thoroughgoing study. Three sources of information have been utilized: 
ethnobotanical data obtained in 1948 on the island of Tabiteuea in the southern Gil- 
berts; comparative material from Gilbertese working on Canton Island (Phoenix 
group); and material from published sources. Great care is taken to demonstrate very 
local differences in the flora of even one islet and to indicate that this circumstance, 
coupled with climatic differences throughout the group, may result in partial invalida- 
tion of the data collected when applied to other parts of the Gilberts. In this discussion 
of the Tabiteuean vegetation zones, one gets a real sense of the struggle among plants 
themselves and with the other natural forces for survival. The results of the investiga- 
tion are presented in the form of a series of annotated checklists, in addition to extensive 
annotation of the principal bibliographic sources. The checklists are organized by 
source of information, by botanic family, and by Gilbertese name. An index lists plants 
by both common and botanical names. Whether the reader is a botanist or an anthro- 
pologist he will quickly find what he seeks with all this assistance. Of particular interest 
to those who may contemplate botanical investigations in the Gilberts is a list, by 
native name, of 109 plants for which no, or only tentative, identification has been ob- 
tained. The only possible criticism which an anthropologist might make of this study is, 
perhaps, that it does not include enough on the specific manner of use of some plants. 
However, one could expect that this might be more likely to appear in a co-ordinated 
work on Gilbertese material culture. 

Rosert F. G. Sprer, University of Missouri 


Social Anthropology in Polynesia. FEttx M. Keestnc. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. x, 125 pp., 1 map. 27/6. 

Social Anthropology in Melanesia. A. P. Erxtx. London: Oxford University Press, 
1953. xiii, 166 pp., 2 maps. 27/6. 


These two books are companion volumes published under the auspices of the South 
Pacific Commission. The Commission is an advisory body composed of state-appointed 
representatives of the six principal nations having native jurisdictions in the Poly- 
nesian, Melanesian, and Micronesian areas, namely, Australia, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The Commissioners, 
among whom Keesing is the senior U. S. delegate, meet twice a year in Noumea, New 
Caledonia, to make recommendations affecting the welfare of the island peoples. As a 
consultative body their main concern is the promotion of research. In this objective 
they are assisted by the advice of a Research Council which is composed of specialists in 
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the social, eccnomic, and public health problems of the Pacific. They also review 
recommendations made to them by the South Pacific Conference, a convention of 
indigenous leaders which meets periodically in Noumea. 

The books carry the subtitle “A Review of Research,” meaning anthropological re- 
search exclusive of somatology, archeology, linguistics, and other specialties. Their 
purpose is to survey past work as it relates to conditions and problems of contemporary 
life in Pacific territories and to suggest profitable kinds and areas of investigation for 
the future. They accomplish the same purpose for the two culture areas, but they differ 
somewhat in organization and in manner of presentation. 

Any evaluation of accomplishments must be made with reference to some standard. 
Keesing’s treatment is closely geared to the interests of the Commission. His review of 
research is presented under the three headings which designate the subdivisions of the 
Research Council—Economic Development, Social Development, and Health—and 
throughout the emphasis is upon the practical problems which confront the sponsoring 
governments. Priority in research needs is assessed with reference to practical problems 
and to one other criterion which conditions the Commission’s support, namely, that a 
project have regional significance in the sense that it engages the interest of more than 
one government and preferably all. In consequence, much of the ethnographic data on 
precontact Polynesia is excluded, and problems of local interest are recommended for 
the attention of individual scholars, private institutions, or the government agencies 
more directly concerned. The islands included are those within the scope of the Com- 
mission at the time of writing. Only passing reference is made to Hawaii, New Zealand, 
and Easter Island, while the Gilberts and Naru are included. Comparative data on the 
rest of Micronesia and on the excluded parts of Polynesia are to be found in the text, 
however, and the bibliography contains the titles thus referred to. Fijian material is 
contained in this volume. Its language is nontechnical, and when specialized meanings 
for terms are involved they are explained. 

In this approach there is clearly an awareness that the survey should be made useful 
to the layman, the government official, and the nonanthropological specialist. This is 
not to say that there has been a sacrifice of scholarly and technical interests. In part, 
the selection of material amounts to a recognition that it would be pointless to duplicate 
other summaries and bibliographies for the area, such ‘as Buck’s “Introduction to 
Polynesian Anthropology,” Taylor’s “Pacific Bibliography,” and the “Specialized 
Studies in Polynesian Anthropology” by various authors. The present volume, in fact, 
complements the coverage of Buck’s survey in such a way that, taken together, the 
two works record most of what has been written on Polynesia. Also, an effort has been 
made to refer to every kind of professional inquiry even though it might have only 
marginal value from the Commission’s standpoint. Thus, studies of personality, art, 
recreation, and aboriginal religion and technologies are mentioned. These materials are 
integrated with the discussion by indicating their degree of relevance to the Commis- 
sion’s program, sometimes with the suggestion that individuals or member govern- 
ments be encouraged to fill existing gaps, but often to emphasize that they have im- 
portant bearings on practical problems which are likely to escape the notice of the 
administrator without training in social science. 

Of his three divisions Keesing devotes the most space to economic development and 
the least to health. This, again, is a reflection of the criteria of selection, inasmuch as 
studies of social life touch upon fewer administrative problems than do those which deal 
with economic activities, and they rarely contribute more than background understand- 
ing to public health projects. Nevertheless, part of the weighting is due to an arbitrary 
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placement of topics, since several overlap two or even three divisions. Within each 
division there are subtopics under which relevant anthropological data are evaluated, 
their main sources cited by bibliographic number, and the opportunities they open up 
for future research noted. 

Whereas Keesing proceeds topically, Elkin organizes his material geographically. 
His approach is somewhat more personal, in that the estimate of accomplishments is in 
terms of men and their contributions. Investigations and reports are detailed by ad- 
ministrative district or geographic zone within the major political domains of Mela- 
nesia. The survey begins with sections of Netherlands New Guinea and moves system- 
atically through parts of Papua, New Guinea Trust Territory, the Solomons, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the Loyalty Islands. An extensive bibliography is 
appended to each subsection. Included in the discussion are references to work pro- 
jected and being done and a great deal of scattered information on such matters as 
demography, missionary activity, administrative controls, acculturation, and ecology. 

Elkin’s areal survey is preceded by a brief historical treatment of investigations up 
to 1950. Beginning with a mention of explorers and travelers, he goes on to evaluate the 
contributions of missionaries, administrative officers, settlers, and, finally, anthropolo- 
gists. He divides the anthropologists into two classes, those whose objective has been 
to record aboriginal data on selected aspects of culture and those who have studied 
cultures as integrated wholes. Malinowski is praised for the impetus he gave to the lat- 
ter type of investigation, but Elkin regards the synchronous functional analysis as in- 
adequate for present-day needs. He recommends an approach which gives due attention 
to integration but at the same time provides historical perspective and psychological 
depth. This leads him to set forth in Part III of the book a proposal for future research 
based upon explicit principles of procedure and design. 

The need for an over-all research plan for Melanesia is emphasized in the light of 
two considerations. One is that an enormous amount of work is still to be done and the 
number of qualified students are few. In the past, studies have been undertaken in a 
sporadic fashion according to personal whim or accident. Now, the author finds, the 
time has come to co-ordinate efforts in order to save time and money and to get the 
most important jobs done first. Second, “‘we are faced in this region with urgent prob- 
lems of great consequence, concerned with the development of peoples and with social 
and cultural changes, for the direction and effects of which we must bear the responsi- 
bility.” The conclusion is that there should be a classification of problems and a recog- 
nition of general principles governing the selection of projects and the methods to be 
employed in executing them. With regard to problem selection and research method it 
is proposed that all field work begin with an intensive study of a relatively small popu- 
lation sample, a village, a group of hamlets, or a neighborhood. The choice of the group 
should depend on the significance its study would have for some larger unit, such as a 
class of cases or an administrative district. The reason for representative sampling is to 
obviate past complaints by administrators and other practical men that too many 
anthropological findings have no general application. Another requirement is that field 
workers must learn and collect information through the use of indigenous dialects and 
not by resort to interpreters, phrase books, and pidgins. 

Additional procedural rules are outlined for different types of projects, of which the 
author describes five. For selected Melanesian communities yet to feel the effects of 
Western contact a minimum four-year schedule of study is proposed. According to this 
plan, an initial two-year period of field work would be followed by a year devoted to 
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the analysis of collected material and this by another visit of a year. An understanding 
of the language, the sociopolitical organization, and the economics of the group would 
be indispensable during the initial period. On the second field trip the place of the 
sample in a larger context would be determined and attention concentrated on under- 
standing the value system, aspirations, and sentiments of the community. Ideally there 
should be a third field study for the purpose of rechecking and review, making, in all, 
five or six years spent on inquiries of this nature. The “delayed-return” project is 
another type. It envisages a second period of field work in selected areas on which good 
data have been previously collected, the purpose being to analyze changes that have 
taken place in the hope of discovering regularities and processes. Preferably the second 
study would be by the same person who made the first. A third type of investigation 
would involve selected communities which have recently passed through a culture con- 
tact “crisis” as manifested, for example, by depopulation or the emergence of a cargo 
cult. The fourth class of projects applies to regions where change is under way as a 
result of some recent impetus, such as labor recruiting, missionization, or the imposition 
of new legal restraints. Thus, change in progress could be observed. Finally, cases of 
disintegrated social systems should be studied, not only to help the people affected but 
to assist in the detection of symptoms of cultural collapse elsewhere. 

This master plan for research in Melanesia is more theoretical though not more 
specific in its recommendations than is its counterpart in the Polynesian volume. Under 
the heading “Research Needs and Opportunities” Keesing offers a list of more than a 
hundred projects. It amounts to a concise summary of recommendations contained in 
the preceding survey and evaluation of work done. The proposals are divided into 
projects suitable for Commission sponsorship of primary and secondary priority, indi- 
vidual and team assignments, undertakings appropriate for private or national sup- 
port, and examples of questions which might be answered by anthropologists on a 
consultative basis. 

While both books end with proposals for future research, their usefulness is not to 
be judged solely or even mainly in terms of that objective. It is likely that most stu- 
dents of the Pacific will benefit more from the reviews of past work and from the 
bibliographies. The latter are excellent compilations. 

H. G. Barnett, University of Oregon 


Native Money of Palau. Ropert E. RitzENTHALER. (“Milwaukee Public Museum 
Publications in Anthropology,” 1.) 1954. 46 pp. $1.00. 


This is a compact account of Palau “money’’—origin, types, value, method of 
acquisition, uses, attitudes toward it, and the effects of foreign contact on it. The forth- 
right exposition of the bare facts as Ritzenthaler found them is never ornamented with 
interpretation or comparative context. Even its definition as ““money” and not “valu- 
ables” derives directly from that found in Webster’s International Dictionary (2nd ed.), 
which may well prove to be as good a standard as the next when trying to determine 
whether the Palauans use “money” or something else. The only snarl which this re- 
viewer can utter against this otherwise excellent work is that there ought to be a law 
with teeth in it against the use of the words “relatives” and “family,” even in publica- 
tions on primitive money. I’ll bet any amount of Palauan money that the “more 
distant relatives” mentioned on p. 26 are affinals, but I’d rather be told than have to 
risk my money betting. 

Davip M. ScHNEWER, Harvard University 
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Saipan: The Ethnology of a War-Devastated Island. ALEXANDER SPOERR. (“Fieldiana: 
Anthropology,” 41.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1954. 383 pp., 
32 figs. $5.00. 


Alexander Spoehr spent most of 1949-50 in an archeological and ethnological study 
of Saipan. This is the ethnological report, which includes a review of the history of the 
island since Magellan passed through the Marianas in 1521. Spanish missionary activity 
did not begin until 1668, after more than a century of casual contact. Revolts on the 
islands north of Guam led the Spanish authorities to concentrate the native people on 
Guam in 1698. Saipan was therefore virtually uninhabited until 1815, when a few 
Carolinian hurricane refugees were permitted to settle there. The Chamorros on Guam 
had meanwhile been culturally Hispanicized as well as racially mixed. The Saipan 
Chamorros (3,821 in 1950) descend mainly from Guam Chamorros who colonized the 
island from the 1860’s on into the first decade of this century. The Carolinians, mostly 
from north and west of Truk, increased less rapidly, and there were only 1,104 on 
Saipan in 1950. Saipan’s present population represents resettlement from two distinct 
areas, mainly during the last century, and not a continuous growth of an indigenous 
Saipan Island people. 

Spain’s defeat in 1898 led to U. S. acquisition of Guam, and the sale of the rest of 
Spanish Micronesia to Germany. German administration (1899-1914) was marked by 
efforts to found a copra industry and establishment of schools, police, and a public 
health program. Japanese commercial interests were already active during the German 
period. After a wartime Japanese naval administration, Saipan was transferred to civil 
control and soon became an important sugar-producing island. The economic change 
was accompanied by a large immigration of plantation and mill workers from Okinawa, 
and the chief town, Garapan, attracted Japanese merchants. The Chamorros and 
Carolinians, although their landholdings were generally legally respected, became in 
Spoehr’s words “‘a small ethnic isolate in what was essentially a part of Japan (or per- 
haps more accurately, Okinawa)” (p. 85). In World War II Saipan was an important 
Japanese military outpost, with nearly 30,000 troops occupying its installations by 
June 11, 1944, when the “holocaust” of American invasion began. Of these troops, 
only 1,810 survived to become war prisoners. Several thousand Japanese and Okinawan 
civilians were killed also; 15,300 remained to be repatriated in 1946. U.S. military forces 
replaced the Japanese, and in 1945 Saipan served along with Guam as a main base for 
the B-29 bombing raids on Japan. After the war, the U. S. forces were gradually with- 
drawn, and by 1950 only a small American administrative staff remained. The Cha- 
morros and Carolinians were once more numerically predominant. 

Part II of the monograph describes postwar Saipan—its formal government institu- 
tions (largely imposed by U. S. military authorities), its schools, hospital, churches 
(Roman Catholic), and economic base. The economic future of Saipan is unfavorable. 
The sugar industry, its plantations and mills wrecked during the invasion, has ceased 
with the forced withdrawal of Japanese-Okinawan labor and the removal of Micronesia 
from Japan’s economic orbit. Bonito-fishing for the Japanese home market has also 
disappeared, at least as far as Saipan is concerned. During the full employment boom 
times when Saipan was a major U. S. military base, the Chamorros and to some extent 
the Carolinians acquired consumption habits radically unsuited to their present eco- 
nomic circumstances. Heavy dependence on imported foods, including canned goods, 
and a continuing demand for beer, coke, sports shirts, fingernail polish, linoleum, fac- 
tory-made furniture, etc., hardly fit a subsistence economy based on agriculture, 
lagoon- and reef-fishing. 
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Part III deals with Chamorro family and kinship. Much of the background has 
been covered in earlier publications, notably Laura Thompson’s Guam and Its People 
(1942) and The Native Culture of the Marianas Islands (1945), both of which were 
based on studies in Guam, and in Alice Joseph and Veronica F. Murray’s Chamorros 
and Carolinians of Saipan (1951), which concerned personality structure. Chamorro 
culture, as Spoehr views it, has become a variant of the widespread Hispanic colonial 
peasant culture-type, with close parallels both in the Philippines and in the New World. 
The language, still basically Micronesian, has borrowed much of its vocabulary from 
Spanish (cf. Tagalog). Material culture and subsistence are only vestigially “Micro- 
nesian” at present, and the usually important fishing-canoe-using facet has been 
almost entirely lost. The kinship system is bilateral, with the extended family function- 
ing primarily at life-crisis rites, as in Hispanic America; even the characteristic com- 
padrazgo pattern is present in great vigor. The influence of the Catholic church in 
family life is extremely strong. The ancient matrilineal clan system has been thoroughly 
obliterated. In Part IV, the Carolinian social system is presented by way of contrast. 
Much less exposed to Spanish missionary and secular influences, it still retains various 
Micronesian aspects—an interest in fishing and canoes, matrilineal clans and lineages, 
cultivation of communal taro patches by the women, a few native dances, and, until 
the 1920’s, the men’s clubhouse. The Carolinian clans are no longer strictly exogamous, 
and the kinship system is of the generation type instead of the Crow type reported for 
Truk. The Carolinians on Saipan preserve a Gemeinschaft social pattern, in spite of 
signs that they, too, are drifting in the same direction as the Chamorros. 

Spoehr’s subtitle, “The Ethnology of a War-Devastated Island,” is misleading in 
the sense that it was not World War II which transformed the Chamorros into prosaic 
peasants now rapidly acquiring all values of “spurious culture” (to use Sapir’s old 
phrase), including the other-directedness of modern mass societies. It is no fault of 
Spoehr’s treatment that the people of Saipan emerge virtually devoid of cultural fea- 
tures likely to detain anyone who still looks to ethnography for the romantic, pictur- 
esque, dramatic, or artistic. The American bulldozers which leveled so much of the 
Saipan landscape were only the mechanical equivalent of the cultural bulldozers which 
have been operating in the Marianas for a long time. Seen thus, Saipan is a microcosm 
exhibiting some of the major cultural trends of our era. 

Gorpon W. Hewes, University of Colorado 


Die Reiferfeiern bei den Ngada (Mittelflores, Indonesien). P. HERMANN BADER. (“St. 
Gabrieler Studien,” XIV.) Médling bei Wien: St. Gabriel-Verlag, 1953. viii, 146 
pp., 2 maps. 

The 40,000 Ngada live on a high plateau in the middle part of Flores Island, Timor 
Archipelago. Racially, they are proto-Malay; culturally, they and their neighbors fit 
into the so-called Middle Cultures, which include among published groups, the Batak, 
Borneo Dyak, and the Toradja of Celebes. 

Several puberty ceremonies are described which do not celebrate biologic stage but, 
rather, sociologic situation: 

(1) Circumcision of pubescent males, partial or ritualistic, which includes such 
traits as group treatment, female exclusion, six-day seclusion, concept of death and re- 
birth, privileged theft, concluding feast with sacrifices. Individual fertility and that of 
crops and animals is assured. Circumcision is not forced; there are no trials of manhood. 
This is a puberty and fertility ritual and is not an initiation ceremony of Melanesian 
type. 
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(2) The girls’ tooth-filing and tooth-blackening ceremony for marital fecundity and 
beauty has a series of similar traits. 

(3) The Kusu-bue ceremony, in which unmarried girls carry out fertility rites and 
call attention to their own availability. 

(4) The reba, a food ceremony conducted by women. The yam, not now a primary 
Ngada food crop (maize, rice, millet), is central in this old ceremony, which stresses the 
basic equality of tilled fields and the female principle. 

(5) Partial clitoridectomy or ersatz female circumcision in which eyebrow hairs are 
removed assures fertility and easy childbirth. 

(6) Ear-piercing ceremony for fertility and beauty. 

A theoretic section discusses the Heaven-Earth cult (ancient fertility), the Moon 
cult (mother-right, megaliths, agriculture, fertility rites), the Sun cult (father-right, 
sacrificial rites, buffalo, fertility) as three culture circles. An ancestor cult is deeply 
embedded in the culture. Ancestors, the present Ngada, and future tribesmen are re- 
garded as a unity which the ceremonials foster. 

In spite of the strong Kulturkreise interpretation the author recognizes the problems 
of diffusion from India. It is to be hoped that the time will soon come when such dif- 
fusion to hill groups in Indonesia can be assessed. It would be a most involved study but 
the value received would make it a milestone in the anthropology of the region. 

Good field ethnography and bibliographic compilation is marred, in this work, by a 
too great dependence upon culture gestalts. The cults, ceremonies and economic levels, 
ranged into Kulturkreise, seem weak indeed as theoretic approaches to an area as obvi- 
ously complex and culturally ancient as Indonesia. There will have to be far more detail 
of study, and different methodologic orientations must be explored, before the culture 
history of the Ngada, or of larger aspects of Indonesia, yields to the anthropologist. 

Dovuctas OsBorRNE, University of Washington (Seattle) 


Bali: Temple Festival. JANE Beto. (““Monographs of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety,” Vol. XXII.) New York: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1954. 70 pp., 8 plates, 
glossary. $2.75. 


This is a succinct, yet adequately detailed, description and analysis of a Temple 
Festival in the village of Sajan, where Jane Belo lived for seven years. 

Prayer formulas are given in Old Javanese, Old Balinese, and Sanskrit. As the 
author indicates, it is remarkable that the latter, which were identified and translated 
by R. Goris, are recognizable after having been handed down via palm-leaf manuscripts 
for 600 years. 

This monograph is evidence of the advantage enjoyed by the person who has spent 
many years in the area studied. It is a first-rate job of ethnographic reporting and a 
valuable addition to the literature on Bali. 

This study is only part of a still unpublished volume on Balinese trance, and this 
reviewer hopes that Jane Belo will soon publish the rest. 

STEPHEN C. CAPPANNARI, Wayne University 


The Role of Women in Tonkinese Religion and Property. PlERRE Lustécvuy. Translated 
by Cartes A. MEssNeEr. (“Behavior Science Translation.’’) New Haven: Human 
Relations Area Files, Inc., 1954. xiii, 149 pp. $1.50. 


This monograph was originally published in 1935 under the title La Femme Anna- 
mite du Tonkins dans I’ Institution des Biens Cultuels (Huong-Hoa). The present English 
version is a worthy addition to the “Behavior Science Translations” series which the 
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Human Relations Area Files, Inc., is making available in inexpensive yet easily read- 
able editions. 

Lustéguy, an administrator in Indochina, became interested in the role of women 
in Annamese family, religion, and society as a follow-up to his observation, in the 
course of working in Moslem countries, that woman’s role was in actuality far less re- 
stricted than usually assumed. Annam presented him with an opportunity to check 
carefully on the effective function of women in another culture commonly regarded as 
very heavily male-dominated. As resources for such a study he had, in addition to his 
own observations over a seven-year period, the report of an inquiry by the Committee 
on Jurisprudence, appointed by the Protectorate of Tonkin, into Annamese customs, 
published in 1930. Lustéguy’s monograph was prepared with advice and guidance of 
various scholars at Hanoi and Paris, well known for their specialized knowledge of the 
area. 

The treatment throughout is analytical and critical. The author deals with two 
principal topics: the inheritance and administration of huong-hoa, an indivisible portion 
of family property set aside and used for maintaining worship of family ancestors, and 
the social status and role of women. From the mass of data and references tightly 
packed into his small book, these main findings emerge: 

(1) The scant and often obscure mention of hkuong-hoa in the dynastic codes of 
Annam, plus the preconceptions of Western investigators, have resulted in much mis- 
leading interpretation of Annamese social organization. Some have likened it to the 
ancient Roman gens, patently false because the Annamese father is not a paterfamilias 
with absolute authority over the possessions and persons of the kin group, and the 
status of women does not correspond with the alieni juris position of Roman women. 
Others have made Annamese practice out to be a form of primogeniture, akin to British 
and French law. This is far-fetched, since the aim of the Annamese system is “to per- 
petuate the memory of dead relatives and . . . is particularly based on the sentiment of 
filial piety,” while European primogeniture is concerned with “favoring a deep-rooted 
aristocracy through the exclusive privilege of the right of the eldest” (p. 17). 

(2) While the inheritance system of the Annamese strongly emphasizes male pre- 
rogatives, a close examination of its actual functioning in practice shows that, in vary- 
ing circumstances, there is much female participation and influence. (Space limitations 
preclude entering into the complex details here; they are spelled out on pp. 53-93). 

(3) The Annamese family and inheritance system may be schematically summar- 
ized thus: 


The familial and ritual] worship privilege, exercised particularly—at least theoretically—by 
men, is transmitted through the males. But the choice of the heir to the worship privilege is 
dictated by the status occupied by the mother in the family. . . . [He] is the eldest son of the 
principal wife. ... The principal wife possesses with respect to children and property a power 
nearly equal to that of the husband. When widowed, her own authority is increased by the 
authority which the deceased personally exercised. . . . Family property belongs indivisibly to the 
father and mother. Whatever its origin, they are not in the habit of disposing of it without one 
another’s consent. The patrimony may be divided among the children according to the parents’ 
wishes. Part of the property is set aside as a source of revenue dedicated to the maintenance of 
the family worship. This part, which remains indivisible among the interested relatives, is en- 
trusted for safekeeping and administration to the heir of the worship privilege. . . . The family 
worship is the symbolic manifestation of family solidarity among the group of individuals bearing 
the same family name, the same /o, and descended from common ancestors [pp. 14-16]. 


With reference to women’s status, “‘it may be said that a woman is inferior to her 
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father, more or less equal to her husband, temporarily superior to her brother when he is 
a minor, always superior to her son, and even more so to an heir whom she has desig- 
nated” (p. 120). 

A general question suggests itself to the student of social organization from the 
reading of a study such as this, namely; to what extent may all characterizations of 
social structures as unilateral be oversimplifications, which, because they are broadly 
true, blind investigators to other facts which are necessary for an accurate, though 
perhaps less categorical, picture? 


Cuar es S. Brant, Sarah Lawrence College 


Political Systems of Highland Burma: A Study of Kachin Social Structure. E. R. LEAcu. 
Foreword by RayMonpD Firtu. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 
xii, 324 pp. $7.00. 


For those whose interests are in Burmese ethnography or problems relating to 
government in underdeveloped areas, this book will be found to contain a wealth of 
interesting data. But the major significance of Political Systems of Highland Burma 
rests in its contribution to the theory of social systems. 

In the Kachin Hills area there are a number of named groups either culturally 
distinct or partly so. In some places the segregation is fairly complete, but in others 
the groups are all jumbled up. The author sets himself the task of discovering whether 
a single type of social organization prevails throughout the Kachin area. He asks, “Is 
it legitimate to think of Kachin society as being organized throughout according to 
one particular set of principles or does this rather vague category include a number of 
different forms of social organization?” (p. 3). 

While this book is about the Kachin, the author found that to accomplish his objec- 
tive he must question the current criteria for classifying Shan and Kachin, the two 
major categories of peoples living in northeast Burma. He writes, “A study of Kachin 
social organization cannot therefore proceed in the classical manner which treated cul- 
ture groups as social isolates” (p. 60). Older accounts tended to accept the crude gen- 
eralization that Shan differed from Kachin on the basis of Shan occupancy of the 
valleys while the Kachin lived on the adjacent hills, Shan utilizing irrigation for rice 
growing and Kachin utilizing the slash-and-burn technique to prepare their fields for 
dry-farming. The assumption of the existence of cultural uniformity within each group 
led even to theories of separate racial origin for the two groups. 

By reviewing all facts relative to social organization on a higher level of abstraction 
than had been attempted previously with these materials, the author finds that what 
primarily differentiates Kachin from other peoples is their framework of political ideas. 

Leach finds that there are actually three social systems in northeastern Burma: one 
Shan and two Kachin. The Shan system may be characterized as “aristocratic,” with 
an exaggerated emphasis on class. Conversely, one Kachin system (gumlao) is “republi- 
can” in which each man considers himself equal to any other. The second Kachin 
system (gumsa) occupies a somewhat intermediate position between the Shan and 
gumlao patterns, in that the lineages (which are a feature of Kachin society) are 
ranked. The Kachin systems tend to remain in a state of flux, with an apparent tend- 
ency to oscillate between gumsa and gumlao. The author does not feel that there are 
inherent features in either system which would in themselves cause a shift in the direc- 
tion of the other system, but that one develops into the other in response to external 
political and economic factors. 

Leach argues that the conventional concept of unit cultures tends to obscure the 
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facts. He contends that the technique of employing analogues to describe social struc- 
ture is based primarily on “‘ideal” behavior patterns in equilibrium and is too static 
for the type of dynamic analysis necessary for material such as the Kachin systems. 
However, the author does not call for complete abandonment of the use of models in 
descriptive analyses. He recognizes that, “In practical field work situations the anthro- 
pologist must always treat the material of observation as if it were part of an overall 
equilibrium. . . . All I am asking is that the fictional nature of this equilibrium should 
be frankly recognized” (p. 285). 

Leach’s method is to integrate the ethnographic facts by reference to abstract sys- 


tems considered as existing in unstable equilibrium and then “ . . . postulate that the 
confusion of reality arises from the interpenetration of these unstable ideal systems”’ 
(p. 285). 


The book is thought-provoking. It suggests new methods to grapple with the 
problem of analyzing and recording data on social systems in change. A problem which 
the author himself confesses led him into great difficulties is that of presenting this 
complex material in readily usable form. 

Haron L. Amoss, Jr., Committee for Free Asia (San Francisco) 


Takashima: A Japanese Fishing Community. Epwarp Norseck. Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1954. xi, 232 pp., 1 fig., 24 plates, 5 maps. $3.00. 


Although there has been a tremendous output of books and papers on contemporary 
Japan since the end of the war, this volume by Norbeck fills a gap not covered by the 
available materials, namely, the culture of fishing villages. Norbeck’s book describes 
with felicity and authority the life and culture of Takashima, a picturesque island 
community on the Inland Sea. Takashima, meaning “high island” but actually only 250 
feet above sea-level, is one of several island villages of Okayama Prefecture. About half 
of its thirty acres is devoted to agriculture and most of the remainder to pine and bam- 
boo-grass forests. When first settled some three centuries ago (at least according to 
oral tradition), the community was largely agricultural, but about seventy years ago, 
with the introduction of a new type of large nets, the community shifted to a fishing 
economy. Today agriculture is largely a secondary occupation. Since the island is a 
little more than 400 yards offshore and very close to the town of Shionasu, its people 
send their children to school there and depend upon the town for marketing and recrea- 
tion. The population of 188 persons is divided into thrity-three households, most of 
which recognize kinship with one of the three original patrilineal lines. Takashima is 
therefore a small, closely knit island community which depends upon a fishing-farming 
economy and upon the facilities of a town on the mainland. 

The present book is a product of a year’s study by Norbeck and his wife, done under 
the auspices of the University of Michigan’s Center for Japanese Studies. Written in a 
concise and highly organized fashion, this volume devotes a chapter each to the prob- 
lems of earning a living, the customs of family life and marriage, the organization of 
communal activities, the routinization of religious beliefs and practices, and the stages 
in the life cycle of the typical individual. In the concluding chapter, it summarizes the 
ethnographic facts and discusses a historical problem which interests virtually all 
scholars specializing on Japan: the process of Westernization. 

In this brief review it is impossible to list the wealth of information presented in the 
book, but a few observations which struck this reviewer’s interest may be given. First 
of all, there are woven unobtrusively into the book lucid accounts of the folklore and 
folkways of contemporary rural people of Japan. The reader will find descriptions not 
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only of traditional but also of up-to-date games played by children, the use of various 
rooms in a Japanese house, the rituals of taking a bath (furo), the magical ceremonies 
pertaining to fishing, the methods of applying “night soil” (human fertilizer), the prac- 
tices of faith-healers and geomancers, and a host of other fascinating bits of Japanalia. 
Then too the series of twenty-four judiciously selected photographs conveys aspects of 
the culture that are difficult to describe verbally. Moreover, even though the text uses 
native terms and concepts liberally—as all ethnographic reports must—Norbeck has 
done a masterful job of translating them so that communication is not hindered. An 
excellent glossary and a rather complete index further facilitate communication. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, the two most rewarding chapters are the ones entitled “Gain- 
ing a Livelihood” and “Religion.” Both of these seem to reflect Norbeck’s special in- 
terests during the field investigation and are thus rich with information that should 
attract the attention of a wide variety of students. 

The concluding chapter on the Westernization process deserves special comment. 
In addition to providing a basic ethnography of a fishing village, Norbeck’s purpose 
was to examine the effects of Westernization observed in Takashima. In his own words, 
these changes 


... may be summed up as the adoption of a money economy with attendant emphasis upon 
individuality and a decrease in communal activity; social status based largely on wealth; a de- 
crease in the size and importance of the extended household; a tendency toward ever-larger 
community structure; the end of isolation and self-sufficiency for the buraku or small community; 
the adoption of a great many foreign inventions and ideas and a decline in religious faith [p. 214]. 


The ethnographic facts presented earlier in the book justify these conclusions about the 
developments which have taken place in Takashima. But to state that these changes 
have taken place as the “direct or indirect result of Westernization,” as Norbeck has 
done (p. 220), seems to this writer an oversimplification of the facts. The book’s thesis 
thus follows a basic diffusionist doctrine and as such ignores or regards as minor the 
role of innovation, convergence, cultural drift, and other mechanisms of change 
stemming from “within” the society. 

These theoretical considerations, however, do not detract greatly from the central 
import of the book. As a carefully planned and concisely written text, this volume should 
become one of the standard works on Japanese rural society. 

Iwao Isutno, The Ohio State University 


Ting Hsien: A North China Rural Community. Siwney D. GAMBLE. Foreword by Y. C. 
James YEN. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xxv, 472 pp., 28 illus., 
25 figs., 116 tables, 1 map. $6.50. 


In 1894, Arthur H. Smith wrote that the best method of gaining knowledge of “the 
interior life” of the Chinese people was to live twelve months in a Chinese village. If 
that were the sole requirement Sidney Gamble’s Ting Hsien would be a pluperfect 
study, since it is based upon data gained from an intensive scrutiny of certain aspects 
of life in one Chinese county, the data having been collected over a period of seven 
years (1926-33). While Ting Hsien is a work of first-rate importance for those inter- 
ested in community analysis, rural society, and similar problem areas, it is probably 
not the sort of work Smith had in mind when he made the exhortation referred to above. 
Briefly, Ting Hsien is a superb social survey, certainly the best example of the genre in 
China, but it is not a community study. This fact is of importance: it demonstrates the 
mutual independence of the two major methodological approaches to social units in 
complex, modern societies. The broad coverage in terms of individuals queried, the 
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precision of its statistics, the intense concentration on demography, and, above all, the 
detailed handling of the economy are clearly associated with an extensive questionnaire 
method and a large staff of field workers. What is absent are the kinds of insights and 
data which emerge from intensive methods: participant-observation and exhaustive 
informant sessions. It seems to the reviewer that completeness demands that both 
techniques be applied to identical localities; unfortunately, no community study of 
Ting Hsien is feasible at present. 

Though Gamble did not see fit to include any discussion of the methods used in com- 
piling Ting Hsien, it seems that he is aware of the deficiencies of the survey technique. 
We are therefore exposed to much more material of a historical and general cultural 
nature than is usual in a work of this type. However, with the exception of much of the 
historical data, which are splendidly integrated with the contemporary materials, the 
“cultural” data are treated rather mechanically, almost as internal appendixes to the 
text. Among the things so treated are the yang-ke, local superstitions, and festivals and 
“customs.” 

Ting Hsien is only in small part a new publication. Much of its content, as Gamble 
tells us in his preface, has already appeared. The bulk of its prior publication appeared 
in the period 1933-36 in Chinese editions; some of its contents are condensed from 
articles by Gamble which appeared in various American journals. It is interesting to 
compare the present book with its major ancestor, Ting Hsien kai-k’uang tiao-ch’a, by 
Franklin C. H. Lee. 

There is some difference in organization. The present study begins with a summary 
chapter which is one of the finest tours de force I have seen. This chapter alone would 
recommend the book; it will certainly become required reading in courses dealing with 
China. The summary does not appear in Lee’s book. However, the balance of the 
organization seemed somewhat better in the Lee book than in Gamble’s. The geo- 
graphical background precedes everything else in Lee’s treatment and is given about 
forty-nine pages, while Gamble makes geography his last subject, and condenses Lee’s 
material to about eleven pages; the p«*: which Lee devoted to soil types and their 
distribution, for example, does not appear in Ting Hsien, despite its importance. Like- 
wise, the historical background is given early consideration by Lee, but, except for cer- 
tain interpolations, is treated at the end by Gamble. 

More serious, perhaps, are certain lapses in Gamble’s work which are unfortunate 
because unnecessary. Thus in treating the yang-ke (p. 330) he tells us that “at the end 
of the chapter we give the complete dialogue of four plays,” but the version of the first 
of these plays which appears in Lee is somewhat longer. To be sure, what has been 
eliminated is the repetition, but to anthropologists this is an important component of 
any art form. Also, the name of the play is given in Chinese as “Catching Birds,” but 
Gamble’s version is called “The Lucky Prince.’’ Though the matter is itself quite un- 
important, it assumes some urgency as a testimonial to accuracy in a volume composed 
of a wealth of statistics. 

Though Ting Hsien is handsomely produced and therefore is doubly welcome as a 
replacement for the now crumbling pages of Lee’s version, its maps and illustrations 
do not measure up to those in the older book. Lee’s book has twelve maps, including 
one which shows Ting Hsien in Hopei; Gamble has only one map of the county, from 
which the larger orientation of the area is not apparent. 

Finally, one wonders whether all the studies of Ting Hsien, valuable as they are, 
are not to be treated with caution. Ting Hsien was organized as a model county as 
early as 1916, Hence special attention was paid, within the framework of the hsien 
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government, to education and social welfare. Thus, the extent to which Ting Hsien 
may serve as the mirror of North China is somewhat dubious. 

Having been somewhat critical, I would like to conclude by indicating appreciation 
for a book that was produced with skill and insight, and which will remain an important 
book in its field for some time to come. 

Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


Mongol Community and Kinship Structure. HERBERT HAROLD VREELAND. (“Behavior 
Science Monographs.”’) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1954. $3.50. 


Vreeland poses an important problem of ethnographic investigation at long-distance 
remove in his study of Mongol social organization. The problem and his solution are 
both worthy of the most careful evaluation. There are a number of peoples inaccessible 
to us for political and other reasons, although isolated representatives of those peoples 
a:e accessible and can therefore be of service in various types of anthropological re- 
search. The problem thus posed is somewhat different from one which has plagued 
anthropologists—especially Americans—for years, the problem of the lone surviving 
representative of a tribe or culture. That is, the subjects of long-range research such as 
Vreeland’s are absent members of existing societies. These are in their turn the subjects 
of ethnographies composed by ethnographers who do have access to them. Vreeland has 
written an excellent analysis of three Mongol community and kinship patterns, and has 
explored the problem of long-range ethnography; his book is doubly valuable therefore 
a» a good ethnography and careful social-structural analysis, on the one hand, and as 
a contribution to the sum of techniques in ethnography, on the other. No comparable 
monographs of these groups exist in a Western language. 

The ethnographies of the three communities are based in each case on the informa- 
tion of a single informant; the informants vary with respect to background and recency 
of contact with their homelands. Vreeland has given detailed information regarding each 
individual. Some of the problems raised by such limited sources, and one partial solu- 
tion to these problems, are discussed elsewhere in this review. 

Vreeland has organized his three ethnographies in parallel forms, giving for each a 
modicum of general ethnographic background, because there is none such, along with 
the descriptions of the three communities and their kinship structures. An eight-page 
introduction sets forth the general problem of the monograph as dealing with changes 
in the kinship structure of the Mongols. He introduces each community with a survey 
of the general historical and political setting, and then turns to the subsistence, kinship, 
and exchange patterns and the religious organization in order. The longest account is 
the first, devoted to the Khalkha Mongol temple community (pp. 9-115), the Chahar 
account follows (pp. 116-80), and last the Dagur (pp. 181-258). Theoretical considera- 
tions have been kept out of the ethnographic sections and have been reserved for a 
final chapter (pp. 259-305) which reconstructs a generic kinship pattern for the Mongols 
from which those of the three Mongol communities in question are derived. The cate- 
gories of this chapter are those of Murdock’s Social Structure. There are relevant loca) 
maps and house-plans for each group, but, unfortunately, no general reference map of 
that part of Asia. Appended to the text are thumb-nail sketches of the informants, kin- 
ship diagrams (tables of kinship terms are given within the chapters), and—alas!—a 
one-page bibliography. 

Vreeland is a resourceful interrogator in extracting information from men who are 
isolated individuals, far removed in space, and, in two out of three instances, several 
decades removed in time from the communities they are reporting. He has in each case 
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succeeded in presenting a coherent account of the communities, revealing for each its 
intrinsic form, in a convincing manner. Being cut off from the object of his research, 
he could not go deeply into any single problem other than that of structure; however, 
in his final chapter he skillfully discusses the kinship patterns in Murdock’s theoretical 
framework. 

Vreeland repeats his characterization of his project as an intensive investigation 
(pp. 2 and 7), presumably because he had worked exclusively with one informant for 
each community. One would prefer another word; “intensive” suggests something dif- 
ferent from that which his account provides. 

In addition to the content, Vreeland’s monograph is important for the methodo- 
logical problem it poses. The need for ethnographic accounts and theoretical recon- 
struction of the lives of inaccessible peoples and cultures is great. Where only one in- 
formant is accessible, we must use one informant; this Vreeland has done. However, 
the Mongols have a literature of their own which is full of ethnographic information, 
and there is in addition a vast literature, chiefly in Russian and Chinese, which may 
be tapped for our purposes. What is needed is an integration of Vreeland’s data with 
the other sources. For instance, Vreeland, in his concluding chapter, asserts that Mon- 
gol kinship structure is derivable from an anterior form which is Omaha. This may be 
regarded as a hypothesis which can be checked against other, independent data. Since 
the Mongols are a people with a historiography covering many centuries, an anterior 
form need not be hypothetically reconstructed but directly ascertained from the ethno- 
graphic, historical, and lexicographic literature. The Chahar and Khalkha Mongols 
were part of a unitary social system in the historical period; the kinship structure of 
that unitary social system was not Omaha. Moreover, there is another Khalkha system 
of kinship nomenclature which is also not Omaha (although this does not mean that 
Vreeland’s Khalkha system is thereby questioned). Again, there is no basis for imputing 
to the Buryat Mongols an Omaha type of kinship terminology, as Vreeland does (p. 
297). Turning to details of the social organization, such as the form of clan and of line- 
age, Vreeland poses an intriguing problem (p. 56) of the relation between a Kalmuk 
Mongol patrilineal formation and a Khalkha Mongol grouping which bears a philo- 
logically cognate term but is different structurally. In terms of kinship dynamics, the 
two formations may be traced back to a parent one. Thus, orally transmitted informa- 
tion may be checked against other sources, and hypotheses confirmed or denied. There 
are problems which Vreeland has solved, problems in which he has erred, alternative 
formulations which he was not aware of, and problems which he has inferentially posed. 

One of the last type involves Dagur culture. In the closing passages of the book 
Vreeland shows how Dagur departed from the Omaha system to a Dakota type, and 
demonstrates many parallels between Dagur and Manchu economy and social structure. 
Beside these, there are parallels in religion, as evidence from Poppe, Shirokogorov, and 
Anisimov shows. Behind this parallelism is a broader question of Mongol-Manchu- 
Tungus interrelationship. 

Ethnography at long range must be resorted to with many other groups. Using 
techniques such as those of Vreeland it is possible to build up a pattern for a society to 
be extended, deepened, and tested with data from other writings both past and current. 
Vreeland has outlined a set of social structural forms based upon direct evidence. In 
his case and in other, future cases these contemporaneous formulations must be brought 
together with the literature on the subject. By welding the two lines of evidence to- 
gether, we may obtain insight into both the present patterns and the historical dy- 
namics of these peoples. 

LAWRENCE KRADER, The American University 
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Buddhist Texts through the Ages. EDWARD ConzE, I. B. HorNER, D. SNELLGROVE, and 
A. Watey (eds.). New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 322 pp. $7.50. 


Occidental study of Asiatic religions has suffered from the culture-bound assump- 
tion that religion always derives from a sacred book. Hence there has been a steady 
flow of translations of the sacred books of Asia—often encumbered by unintelligible 
scholarly apparatus, chosen because of prestige rather than for lucidity, and burdened 
with the linguistic and cultural handicaps of the translators. Time has augmented the 
number of really competent occidental specialists in Asiatic religion and literature, 
however, and now the way is open as never before to discriminate between the countless 
books that have been labeled “‘sacred texts,” to select books or passages that succinctly 
present central ideas, and to prepare translations vastly more reliable and illuminating. 
The new trend comes to life in the work now reviewed; it “does not aim at giving a sur- 
vey of the literary genres and sources but at illustrating the development of basic 
ideas” (p. 12). The translated excerpts aim at stating the core of the main schools of 
Buddhism in English that clarifies Buddhist thought-idiom, even at the cost of “vio- 
lence ... to English idioms.” Representative statements of doctrine and belief are 
given precedence over cumbersome ritual iterations or gems of exotic literature. 

Problems of the relative merits of Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese, Tibetan, or Japanese 
versions of a work and of textual and historical criticism are subordinated to the theme 
of presenting Buddhist thought fairly. A statement of general principles in selection of 
sources and estimating their reliability is included in the Introduction to clarify the 
policy of translators and editor. A Bibliography of Sources and a Glossary are included. 

The collection comprises four main parts: The Teaching of the Elders, or Hinayana 
tradition from the Pali Canon, by Horner; the Mahayana, from Sanskrit sources, by 
Conze, and arranged on the pattern of his Buddhism: Its Essence and Development; the 
Tantras, by Snellgrove, whose translation of one of the major works in that field is 
appearing elsewhere; and Texts from China and Japan, by Waley—largely from Chinese 
sources. 

Numerous sources hitherto untranslated are included. Many of the excerpts are 
quite brief, but the reader is referred without bewildering complications to important 
translations available elsewhere. I know of no more discriminating collection, or one 
better calculated to clarify essentials without plunging the reader into the endless and 
often puerile repetitions that characterize so many of the Books. 

Here is valuable material for anthropologists who look to the Orient. The specifically 
anthropological task remains to be done: to show how the Books are used by priest, 
monk, and laity, and to describe the rituals and ceremonies and daily practice of Bud- 
dhism in the various Asiatic countries. 

Dovuctas G. HarinG, Syracuse University 


The Origins of European Thought about the Body, the Mind, the Soul, the World, Time 
and Fate. 2d ed. RicHarD B. OnIANs. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1954. xviii, 583 pp., 2 figs. $9.50. 


The core of Onians’ book is the interpretation, in terms of a coherent system of 
beliefs, of numerous terms (psyche, gonu, etc.) appearing in Greco-Roman literature 
and referring to thought, cognition, emotion, fate, and other phenomena of philosophi- 
cal significance. Specifically, he has shown that the classical writers perceived a direct, 
physical relationship between parts of the body (such as the lungs and the knees) and 
mental attributes (such as consciousness and virility, respectively). In general, the 
author has made a signal contribution to our understanding of Greco-Roman thought 
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by demonstrating that a wide gamut of later philosophical ideas had extremely con- 
crete origins, and that later symbolic rites stemmed from earlier magical practices. 
Two criticisms of the book must be made. First, its organization is extraordinarily 
bad; apart from the succinct introduction, only the presence of good indexes permits 
the tracing of Onians’ ideas and evidence. The second weakness is more basic. The 
author cites many parallels to Greco-Roman ideas from other peoples, ancient and mod- 
ern: Egyptian, Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, Zulu, etc. The result is confusing, especially since 
his goals are never explicitly stated. Is he attempting to show a general psychic unity in 
primitive man, as seems to be implied by his reference to Lévy-Bruhl (p. 19)? Or is he 
attempting to prove primal historical relations, e.g., a common Indo-European ideol- 
ogy; or else, late loans? In any case, the evidence submitted cannot be termed satis- 
factory, being far too incomplete and too unsystematically treated. Yet even this failure 
is important, for it sets forth an enormous area of research yet to be done in tracing, 
rigorously and step-by-step, the fate of Greco-Roman ideas in the European and Is- 
lamic worlds. 
D. B. Suxin, Washington, D. C, 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Archaeology from the Earth. SiR MORTIMER WHEELER. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 
xi, 221 pp., 21 figs., 23 plates. $4.00. 


Two recent books by distinguished British archeologists should be read by every 
budding archeologist, no matter where. These are O. G. S. Crawford’s Archaeologist in 
the Field (London, 1953) and the work before me. The former deals with archeological 
surveying and the latter with archeological philosophy and techniques. In a sense, they 
are companion volumes. 

The scope of Wheeler’s work can be read in a few of the chapter headings: Histori- 
cal; Chronology; Stratigraphy; The Layout of an Excavation; The Excavation of a 
Structure; On Digging Town-sites; Burials; Tactics and Strategy; Staff; Tools; etc. 
The book ends with a chapter entitled ““What Are We Digging and Why?” 

Several American institutions recently have published excavation manuals. Com- 
pared to their British counterpart, they are the merest outlines and very dull reading 
indeed. Wheeler, on the other hand, has embellished his work with anecdotes and exam- 
ples of how to excavate and how not to excavate, drawn from his wide experience in 
Britain, Pakistan, India, and the Middle East. To one interested in his science, the work 
is entertaining reading. 

Reading the historical chapter makes one feel how far ahead of us in America Pitt 
Rivers was in the late nineteenth century and how slowly his methods penetrated 
across the Atlantic. There was a real cultural lag. 

I was struck by the similarity between the excavation of the Roman Amphitheatre 
at Caerleon in Monmouthshire and one of our Southwestern ball courts, both being 
hard to date because few persons smashed pottery at a place which was merely one of 
visitation. The informed reader will discover many such relationships because arche- 
ology is a wide world science of general application. 

A chapter on Publication and Publicity begins with a quotation from Pitt Rivers: 
“A discovery dates only from the time of the record of it, and not from the time of its 
being found in the soil.”” The author states that, “Sweating with the pen is no less 
important than sweating with the spade.” 

In the last chapter the author stresses the fact that archeologists are dealing with 
people, not just potsherds. He puts it this way: 
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He [the archeologist] is primarily a fact finder, but his facts are the material records of human 
achievement; he is also, by that token, a humanist, and his secondary task is that of revivifying 
or humanizing his materials with a controlled imagination that inevitably partakes of the quali- 
ties of art and even of philosophy. 


The many excellent illustrations, both half-tones and line-cuts, have been well 
selected and the maps and diagrams drawn with much artistry. The book has an index. 
Perhaps I should expand the first sentence in this review and recommend the work 

to every archeologist—not only budding. 
Haroip S. Cotton, Museum of Northern Arizona 


Sainte-Marie among the Hurons. WILFRED Jury and Etste McLeop Jury. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. xiii, 128 pp., 27 plates, 10 figs. $4.00. 


The Jurys present in this attractive volume a report of excavations by the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario at the site of a seventeenth-century, fortified settlement near 
the mouth of the Wye River on Georgian Bay. The title of the volume is derived from 
the name of the mission established here in 1639 by the Jesuits and razed by them ten 
years later, under threatening Iroquois pressure. Jury, who was in charge of the field 
operations between 1948 and 1951, is responsible for the archeological content of the 
book. The historical research which its pages reflect was conducted by Mrs. Jury. 
Written primarily for the layman, the book takes the reader through the various field 
seasons, as more and more of the story of the site becomes revealed. It succeeds ad- 
mirably in imparting the flavor of historical archeology. 

Any serious student of either history or archeology must read this report in con- 
junction with that of K. E. Kidd: The Excavation of Ste. Marie I (University of Toronto 
Press, 1949). The latter is a technical description of earlier excavations at the same site, 
conducted by the Royal Ontario Museum between 1941 and 1943. Comparison of the 
material in the two volumes should make an excellent exercise for archeologists, not only 
to clarify the findings, but also as an object lesson in the problems of field work, the 
dangers besetting interpretation, and the necessity for detailed records. 

Mr. Jury is to be commended for his careful work in exposing the true dimensions 
and nature of the palisaded settlement. While Kidd tends to be much more cautious 
than Jury in designating the use to which various archeological features were once put, 
in a few instances new evidence leads Jury to justifiable revision of Kidd’s conclusions. 
The reader will find it hard, however, to accept without reservation Jury’s “escape 
tunnel” and what he claims to be his most important discovery—“undoubtedly the 
first artificial waterway with locks to be built in the New World.” The case for the lock 
system is developed without any reference to the water level of the river. Kidd had 
surveyed the site earlier and the total evidence of the two studies does not generally 
support Jury’s ingenious idea. Nevertheless, Sainte-Marie and the research on which it 
is based are valuable contributions to our knowledge of the early history of European 
settlement in North America. 

Horace M. Miner, University of Michigan 


The Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles: A Study of the Stone-Using Agricultural Com- 
munities of Britain in the Second Millennium B. C. Stuart Piccotr. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. 420 pages, 12 plates, 63 text figures, a chrono- 
logical table, bibliography and index. $12.50. 


This is a large book about a small section of British prehistory, and it brings the 
neolithic of the British islands into a wider and sharper focus than has been accom- 
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plished up to now ina single volume. The period covered is that from the entry of the 
Windmill Hill culture to the rise of the Wessex, roughly from 2000 B.C. to 1500 B.C. 
The Beaker people remain largely outside the picture because of their introduction of 
bronze, around 1800 B.C. Piggott discards the older terms ‘‘Neolithic A, B’”’ and sub- 
stitutes “Primary” for Windmill Hill and the megalithic tombs and “Secondary” for 
Peterborough and other complexes of mesolithic derivation. “Secondary” also sup- 
plants “Campignian,” which in French usage is a transition period between Magle- 
mosian and the true neolithic. The French term is used by Movius in much the same 
way that Piggott employs “Secondary,” but Piggott prefers his own because of the 
ambiguity of the other. The new terms express both relative chronology and content, 
since the Secondary groups are all demonstrably later than the early phases of the 
Primary ones. It is an innovation that might well be employed on the Continent, and 
Piggott has in fact devoted two paragraphs to it in an article on the French neolithic 
and chalcolithic in L’ Anthropologie for June, 1954. 

The Peterborough is of most interest to American archeologists because of the simi- 
larity of some of its pottery and also of forms in flint to the Archaic and Early Wood- 
land of the Northeast. Piggott is in agreement with Hawkes in deriving the splayed 
necks of the pottery from contacts with Windmill Hill, but attention is drawn to the 
correspondence ir profiles between Peterborough bowls and Baltic funnel-beakers. The 
later funnel-beakers are identified as the most probable source of the cord-ornament, 
with the pit-comb element present, but the two being less distinct in the British Isles 
than in Scandinavia. The funnel-beakers are those of Becker’s phase C, which in Pig- 
gott’s view corresponds in time to the Ebbsfleet (Early Peterborough), at the beginning 
of the Subboreal as determined pollenanalytically, presumably before the marine trans- 
gression on the Essex coast. In Scandinavia the C funnel-beakers were the products of 
a culture existing before the “dolmen” phase, but lasting on into it. 

The Peterborough is one of five Secondary complexes in which mesolithic founda- 
tions are discernible, in the form of lopsided arrowheads derived from the petit-tranchet, 
the plano-convex knife which is simply a survival of the ancient uniface technique, the 
Bann point, the spiked stone objects and bone adzes of Skara Brae, and the flint sickle- 
blades of the type usually called “semi-lunar” in Canada and the United States. 
Gjessing includes this general type of blade in his Circumpolar Stone Age, and Piggott 
believes they may have been used in cutting reeds. It is the pottery that distinguishes 
Peterborough from the other Secondary groups, the Rinyo-Clacton (Skara Brae or 
Grooved Ware of others), Ronaldsway of the Isle of Man, Sandhill of Ireland, and 
Dorchester. The latter has no single ceramic, and the unifying elements are ritual 
structures of the Henge type, and burials under round barrows or cairns. The only 
acceptable radiocarbon date for the British neolithic comes between 1573 and 2123, 
and is for Stonehenge one of the Dorchester culture, from one of the Aubrey holes. 

The Beacharra C ware, of the Clyde-Carlingford megaliths, has cord decoration 
which is lacking in the rest of the pottery of that group. But it is not the same as 
Peterborough, and Piggott allies it with the Irish Sandhill ware, the two representing 
contacts with the Baltic area during the “dolmen”’ period, or slightly later, after the 
time of the pit-comb contributions to Peterborough. 

The Primary cultures are treated in terms of initial phases and expansion. There 
are five groups, and all of them lie typologically within the Western neolithic. All but 
Windmill Hill buried their dead in megalithic tombs, the chambers of which were ac- 
cessible for successive and therefore “collective” burials during the time of their use. 
The attempt to work out a good classification of megalithic tomb-types has given 
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European archeologists more trouble than the arrowhead in North America. There is 
a three-page review of the controversy over megalithic classifications that went on from 
1939 to 1942, chiefly among Childe, Hawkes, Daniel, Ford, and Scott. Piggott proceeds 
from a fundamental division into Gallery-graves and Passage-graves, each with their 
derivatives, and there is an areal division into ten main provinces. Megalithic architec- 
ture is discussed in terms of origin, development, and degeneration, and there is brief 
reference to the dangers of the “purely typological approach.”” Many of the interpreta- 
tions of cultural relationships in this book are inconclusive, and necessarily so, but the 
assignment of Scotland in preference to Ireland as the primary center of the Clyde- 
Carlingford is clear-cut and convincing. 

The evolution of chambered tomb-types in northeast Scotland and the Orkneys is 
expressed in a set of admirable diagrams (Fig. 37), a device which has not heretofore 
been used frequently enough in describing these often obscure and incomplete typo- 
logical relationships. There is also an excellent drawing, reproduced from Childe, of the 
interior of a house at Skara Brae, with its unique flagstone furniture. The line drawings 
could not be improved upon and they, as well as the plates, are all carefully placed 
opposite or close to the page containing the chief reference to them. In my reading I 
discovered only two typographical errors. 

In America the term “evolution” has lately been avoided in reference to archeo- 
logical materials, but Piggott freely uses it and its corollary “devolution.” There will 
be some disagreement with his date for the beginning of Windmill Hill, which Hawkes 
and Childe place a little after 2500 B.C. But no one will find fault with the author’s 
interesting conclusion that the Windmill Hill cattle must have been brought across the 
Channel as calves. The age, and weight, at which calves can get along without milk 
seems to offer no obstacle. The causewayed camps of the Windmill Hill are interpreted 
not as fortifications but as enclosures for periodic round-ups of cattle, and here one has 
the feeling of an intimate and specific view of a neolithic routine. 

The geology and climatology are all there, but they have been held in abeyance, 
and with good results for the unity of the book. Along with the fauna, they are dis- 
cussed in the first chapter. As matters stand at present the uninitiated would do well 
to become acquainted with this handling of the neolithic before entering that maze on 
the Continent. 


E. F. GREENMAN, University of Michigan 


The Geology of Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, in Relation to the Life Remains of the Pre- 
historic Peoples of Pueblo Bonito. Kirk Bryan. (“Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections,” 122, 7.) Washington, 1954. vi, 65 pp., 3 figs., 11 plates. 


This posthumous report, edited by Neil M. Judd, is a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing number of papers dealing with the changing environment of the Southwest and its 
relationship to man. This volume deals with the physiography of Chaco Canyon, the 
climatic conditions affecting the canyon, the erosion of the canyon and the subsequent 
alluvial action that in part refilled it, the erosion cycle which began in the 1860’s and 
resulted in the present deep arroyo, and the weather and erosion action on the walls of 
the canyon. 

From there Bryan goes on to describe the valley alluvium, its depth and the evi- 
dences of man found therein; the buried channel, cut in the 1200’s, and its significance 
in the history of the occupation of the canyon, as well as the differences and similarities 
of buried channels in arroyos throughout the Southwest; flood-water farming and the 
effect of erosion on that method of food raising, and the causes of alternate erosion 
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and sedimentation. The final two sections are devoted to records of the “sections” 
dug in the recent alluvium in the valley and to the summary. 

Interesting points brought out in the summary are that Chaco Canyon was in- 
habited by man during the period of valley filling, with remains of human occupation 
found as deep as twenty-one feet below the surface. Bryan believes that Chaco Canyon 
was never a permanent stream. Flood-water farming was the probable means of raising 
agricultural products. Toward the end of the occupation of Pueblo Bonito (as shown 
by the ceramics in the fill of the valley) there was a period of arroyo cutting which would 
have hindered if not entirely done away with flood-water farming. He points out that 
there is no evidence of human occupation in the valley during the time in which this 
early arroyo of the 1200’s was refilled and covered over with two feet of additional 
alluvium. Thus it would seem that this erosion period and the abandonment of Chaco 
Canyon by Pueblo people may have been contemporaneous. It is interesting to note 
that both the present arroyo and the buried channel were cut at earlier dates than the 
periods of arroyo cutting in other sections of the Southwest. He does not say, but the 
findings suggest, that the Chaco Canyon country was climatically peripheral to the 
better watered sections of the Southwest and therefore the dryer climatic cycle was felt 
here earlier than in some of the other Southwestern areas. This report also points out 
clearly that flood-water farming can be practiced successfully only in an aggrading val- 
ley and that erosion soon puts a stop to such farming. 

Epwarp B. Danson, University of Arizona 


Curran Point, Larne, County Antrim: The Type Site of the Irish Mesolithic. HALLAM 
L. Movivs, Jr. (“Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” 56, Section C, 1.) 
Dublin, 1953. 195 pp., figs., plates, maps. 25 s. 


Larne, on the northeast coast of Ireland eighteen miles from Belfast, is the classic 
site of the Irish Stone Age, known for a long time to antiquarians. Most prolific of 
flint implements is Curran Point, a sickle-shaped spit, consisting of stratified, water- 
laid sands and gravels, situated at the entrance of the Larne Lough. The Harvard 
Archaeological Expedition to Ireland in 1935 made an excavation at Curran Point with 
the objective of obtaining a large series of documented archeologic specimens, and also 
of securing information concerning the nature and the relative age of the Early Post- 
glacial sediments of which Curran Point is built. Movius was in charge of the expedi- 
tion’s work at Larne. He has published the results of the excavation in a valuable 
paper, throwing light upon the prehistory of northeastern Ireland. 

In Early Postglacial time, the land stood at first at a height of 120 feet higher than 
now, with regard to the present sea-level. A land-bridge, partially complete, connected 
Ireland with Britain. Then followed a period of submergence, the sea invading north- 
east Ireland’s estuaries as far as the present 25- to 30-feet contour line. Great masses 
of estuarine clay were deposited, and at some localities gravel and sand were accumu- 
lated. These gravel and sand banks have incorrectly been interpreted as raised beaches; 
they are of submarine formation. They contain mesolithic flint implements in a second- 
ary position. These implements belonged originally to coastal settlements which were 
submerged and subjected to erosion and demolishing by wave action, and finally again 
deposited by long-shore currents in submarine banks. After the submergence came a 
second period of emergence, bringing some of the banks, e.g., Curran Point, above sea- 
level. Storm beaches were formed on top of the raised banks, containing many meso- 
lithic artifacts, much worn by rolling. 

According to paleobotanical investigations of the estuarine clay of the Larne region 
by Knud Jessen of Copenhagen, the maximum submergence took place during the 
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transition between the Atlantic and the Subboreal climatic periods. However, the Post- 
glacial climatic optimum did not coincide with the maximum submergence, but oc- 
curred earlier in the Atlantic period, as shown by the frequency of southern forms in 
the fauna. 

The excavation at Curran Point was a vertical pit, 5 m. square above, narrower at 
lower levels, reaching a depth of 8 m., digging in levels. A total of 5,515 flint artifacts 
were recovered, their depths being noted. This material was classified in a number of 
types (flakes, blades, scrapers, points, perforators, picks, cores), and the frequency dis- 
tribution of these forms shown in a schematic way in a chart. The author very sensibly 
remarks that classification is necessary in handling a large amount of material, but 
such groupings are based upon more or less arbitrary criteria and cannot be exact. A 
subdivision of the material by age is not possible, because primary stratigraphy is lack- 
ing. So far, undisturbed settlements of the period are not known. The material from 
Curran Point, probably derived from numerous coastal settlements, has been sorted 
by the sea during transportation and deposition; and this material must be taken as an 
undivided whole, although it covers the Atlantic climatic period whose length was 
about 3 millennia. The culture is called ‘““Late Larnian.” Certain remains, contemporary 
with the Boreal climatic period, are called ‘Early Larnian.” 

The Larnian culture has close relations with mesolithic cultural developments in 
Scotland. It has been assumed that these developments were due to influences from 
the Azilian culture in southern France and the Pyrenees region. This assumption is 
disproved by the author. On the other hand, some connections with the so-called 
Forest culture of the North European Plain, ultimately of Baltic origin, are evident. 
However, the author stresses certain local developments, due to environmental condi- 
tions. 

As yet, there is no proof that Ireland was permanently settled until Early Meso- 
lithic times. However, we must assume that Upper Paleolithic hunters, moving north 
and west in the wake of the retreating ice-sheets, reached Britain and Ireland. In north- 
eastern Ireland they found favorable conditions, including a good natural supply of 
flint. At first, in the Early Larnian period, the settlers were hunting, fishing, fowling, 
and collecting in the forests and fenlands. In Late Larnian, a coastal type of existence 
became general, based mainly upon the collecting of mollusks and fishing—a ‘‘strand- 
looper” existence superseded the old hunting economy. This occurred in the period 
while the sea was transgressing and the climate getting warmer. The “strandlooper” 
culture was not higher than its predecessor—quite the contrary. The flint implements 
of the Larnian period are mostly crude and generalized. Certain massive flint tools are 
characteristic, the so-called Larne Picks. A few core axes are found which may have 
served for cutting wood. The author characterizes the Larnian culture as “a peripheral 
culture, which had lost its vitality, surviving in a favorable region where the flint 
supply was abundant.” 

The author suggests that the so-called Rann culture, of which remains have been 
found north of Lough Neagh, may represent a later phase of the Larnian culture, living 
on in the Neolithic period, clinging to the food-gathering economy after neolithic settlers 
had brought agriculture to the region. 

Gupmunp Hatt, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Plough and Pasture: The Early History of Farming. E. Cect. CuRWEN and GupMUND 
Hatt. New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. xii, 329 pp., 14 plates, 25 figs. $5.00. 


This book is a combination of Curwen’s old (1946) Plough and Pasture, very little 
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changed, with a new section by Gudmund Hatt of the University of Copenhagen on 
the “Farming of Non-European Peoples.” 

Curwen’s section was timely when it first appeared. It now bears the subtitle “Pre- 
historic Farming of Europe and the Near East,” and it never did pretend to coverage 
outside this area. Unfortunately, it was put into print too soon to benefit from Hans 
Helbaek’s important paper, “Archaeology and Agricultural Botany” (Annual Report of 
the Institute of Archaeology, University of London [1952], 44-59). Nor is it very up to 
date on theoretical grounds, e.g., there is the same old uncritical acceptance of Vavilov’s 
scheme (cf. Jack R. Harlan, “Anatomy of Gene Centers,” American Naturalist 85 
[1951], 97-102; also Helbaek, of. cit.) and the same old shift of the storm track-propin- 
quity theory for the beginnings of agriculture. 

Hatt’s section is a “Habitat, Economy, and Society” type of assembling of data 
on different kinds of food-producing activities. The plowless agricultural procedures of 
America, Oceania, and Africa receive particular attention, but food-collection, animal 
domestication, and full plow agriculture are also treated. To this reviewer the examples 
seem interesting and well chosen: it would take an encyclopedic ethnographic knowledge 
(which this reviewer certainly does not have) to judge the absolute aptness of each of 
Hatt’s examples. Hatt’s insistence on the interrelationship of draft animal—-plow—wheel 
is thoughtful. 

There has been no real attempt to integrate the Curwen and Hatt sections of the 
book. One puts the book down with a feeling that it should have been much better than 
it is, interesting as it may be. 

Rosert J. Brampwoon, University of Chicago 


Report of the Investigation of the Thomas Riggs Site, 3)HU1, Hughes County, South 
Dakota. WESLEY R. Hurt, Jr. (“Archaeological Studies Circular,” 5.) Pierre, S. D.: 
The South Dakota Archaeological Commission, 1953. v, 98 pp., 31 figs., 4 tables. 
$0.75. 


This is Hurt’s third report on excavations carried on as part of the archeological 
salvage program in the Missouri Valley in co-operation with the United States National 
Park Service. Glenn Kleinsasser and Tod Willey described the artifacts. The report 
deals specifically with the excavations at the Thomas Riggs site, a group of house de- 
pressions on a high terrace overlooking Peoria Bottom and within the area that will be 
flooded by the waters to be impounded by Oahe Dam. Hurt concludes that the site 
dates from about A.D. 1500. 

Seven long rectangular pithouses are described. Entrance passages were oriented 
between west and southwest. The roofs, judging from the post patterns and charred 
timbers, were supported by two or more ridgepoles extending the lengths of the struc- 
tures. The site yielded 11,173 potsherds and lesser quantities of artifacts of stone, bone, 
antler, and shell. The author sees the artifact complex as a blend of the Mill Creek, 
Cambria, Woodland, and Fort Yates cultures. 

Hurt is to be commended for his straightforward presentation of the data, often in 
easily digestible tabular form. Adequate illustrations supplement the text. Plains arche- 
ologists will, however, take exception to some of the taxonomic groupings and his 
broad interpretations of the prehistory of the Plains in Appendix X. Some of this is 
based on unpublished data or brief preliminary statements by the various individuals 
currently working in the area. 

S. Smitu, University of Kansas 
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A Foundation for the Dating of Some Late Archaeological Sites in the Rio Grande Area, 
New Mexico: Based on Studies in Tree-Ring Methods and Pottery Analysis. TERAH 
L. Smitey, STANLEY A. StuBBs and BRYANT BANNISTER. (“University of Arizona 
Bulletin, Laboratory of Tree-Ring Research Bulletin,” 6.) Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1953. 66 pp., 5 figs., 4 plates. $1.00. 


American Anthropologist 


Because A. E. Douglass observed in 1930 that tree-ring specimens from the Rio 
Grande area were different in the ring patterns from those gathered in the western 
reaches of the Pueblo area, there has been a need for a chronology which would permit 
utilization of the tree-ring specimens from this region. The authors, realizing this need, 
have presented the “Rio Grande Chronology” in this paper. Due credit is given to 
William S. Stallings, Jr., who undertook this project for the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology, Santa Fe, and who collected and studied specimens from 1931 to 1940. Stallings’ 
findings, it is pointed out, were never published, and the present authors have not only 
restudied the specimens which Stallings originally dealt with but have included those 
additional specimens which have been excavated since 1940. It is carefully pointed out 
that the term “Rio Grande Area, as used here, does not refer specifically to any mor- 
phological feature, but rather applies to that area in which tree-ring records favor the 
‘Rio Grande Chronology’ in contrast to the ‘Central Pueblo Chronology.’ . . . Thus 
there is no fixed boundary which limits or defines the area representing the collection 
sites of the specimens included in this report. . . . ”” Each of the specimens mentioned 
has presented with it the specific archeological data which relate to that specimen, in- 
cluding provenience data on site and room within the site, together with the name of 
the excavator and date excavated as well as the pottery types (both indigenous and 
trade) found there. Publications relating to the site are also mentioned. 

Of particular interest are Figure 1, a chart summarizing the number and range of 
dates on the various archeological sites; Figure 2, which presents the measured ring 
series and the resulting mean; and Table 3, the tree-ring indices for the Rio Grande 
Area. The final section is a brief summary of Northern Rio Grande archeology. 

It is clear that the authors have performed a service for Southwestern archeologists 
and that this has been done in a careful, workmanlike manner. 

CHANDLER W. Rowe, Lawrence College 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Eskimo Skeleton: Contributions to the Physical Anthropology of the Aboriginal 
Greenlanders. JORGEN BALSLEVE JORGENSEN. (“Meddelelser om Grgnland,” 146, 
No. 2.) Kgbenhaven, 1953. 158 pp., 22 figs., 97 plates. 


Describing new materials and making comparisons with previously published series, 
J¢rgensen demonstrates the degree and kind of physical variability which has developed 
inside one linguistic stock. Original data are given for 277 crania, with 135 whole skele- 
tons, which are part of the collections in the Laboratory of Physical Anthropology, 
University of Copenhagen. J¢rgensen finds a number of significant differences between 
two population types, the Inugsuk-Labrador-Old Igloo, and the Northeast Greenland- 
Naujan-Southampton Island population. In addition to a good summary of the char- 
acteristics of the Arctic Eskimo skeleton, the tables are organized so that various clines, 
such as the increase in head breadth in the western areas, may be appreciated. Special 
attention is given to various morphological features such as the sulcus paraglenoidalis, 
found to be unusually large in the females, and the mandibular torus, inferred to be 
the result of functional stresses. This conclusion may be qualified by the analyses of 
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C. F. A. Moorrees and others who suggest a genetic origin for this torus, emphasizing 
the greater occurrence in man than in women and its appearance in infants. A useful 
section on pathologies is presented and excellently illustrated with photographic and 
X-ray plates. The author has avoided the old fallacy of explaining variability by ad- 
mixture. In comparisons of the Eskimo cranial series he concludes that they have not 
descended from Indians, a finding in good agreement with the blood-group evidence, 
and he indicates an Asiatic origin. Craniologically their greatest affinity lies with pre- 
historic Siberian crania. He indicates a gradual transition from late Eskimo, past the 
early Eskimo, and further back to neolithic hunting peoples of Siberia. In addition he 
suggests that the Inugsuk people were descended directly from a Birnirk population 
without the Thule culture bearers as intermediaries. This is a most significant sugges- 
tion for the biological and cultural history of the Eskimos and should be carefully 
examined in future studies. Fischer-Mgller’s finding of similarity between late Point 
Barrow skeletons and the old ones from Hudson Bay (Thule) fits this inference quite 
neatly, although, as Jg¢rgensen notes, the numbers are small. 

W. S. Laucuutn, University of Oregon 


The Human Animal. Weston LA Barre. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
xv, 372 pp. $6.00. 


For many anthropologists the oneness of the discipline of anthropology rests on 
historic grounds; they do not adhere to any theory which unites the branches of the 
science. La Barre dissents. He presents a view of man in which the most complex aspects 
of human culture appear as dependent on the biological evolution of the human animal. 
La Barre says that it was the “discovery” that specific cultural differences are not 
caused by racial differences which has led some anthropologists to study man biologi- 
cally, as if culture never existed, and others to abstract culture from human behavior. 
It is the biological traits which al! groups of mankind share and their relation to another 
universal human trait, culture, which La Barre examines. He views man as the con- 
temporary result of a long chain of evolutionary changes adapting man to “culture as 
man’s ecology.” In tracing human evolution, La Barre gives skimpy treatment to the 
fossil evidence and leans heavily on a comparison of man with other extant animals— 
especially the anthropoid apes. He wishes to stress the evolution of behavior, no doubt, 
but the anthropoid apes may have diverged as much in their way from any common 
ancestral form as we have in ours. The evolution of a distinctly human mode of behavior 
is interpreted in terms of psychoanalytic theory; the social peculiarities of the human 
family are ascribed to the delayed attainment of adulthood in man and the evolution 
of the human type of mating. La Barre deflates all orthogenic arguments which rest on 
a belief that man was predestined to rise above the animal world. He therefore empha- 
sizes the biological elements in human nature. Language and other culture traits both 
universal and particular are woven into the theoretical system. 

La Barre considers the passage from mere communication of states of mind to sym- 
bolic language. He believes language possible only in a domesticated animal with long 
dependency ties to an incest-tabooed family within a larger society. Such an animal 
would also need a large brain uncommitted to instincts. For the student unfamiliar 
with the diversity of languages, La Barre deftly introduces examples to show that much 
of the structure imputed to reality is derived from the structure of language. He says: 
“As soon as the human infant learns to speak any language at all, he already has 
‘hardening of the categories.’ . . . Language is like your favorite wife: she’s all you’ve 
got, you couldn’t do without her, she’s the best there is—and you’re stuck with it.” 
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Because of the comprehensiveness and the wealth of example in this book, there is 
plenty of room for disagreement with some details. In places the selection of material 
seems arbitrary. For instance the concept of fetalization is seriously advanced as if 
there were something basically underdeveloped about a small adult face. Likewise quite 
a point is made about the importance to human evolution of a large human brain while 
discussion is omitted of qualitative differences in nervous tissu2 and the significance 
of the recently unearthed Australopithecinae with their more manlike limbs and teeth 
in association with relatively small brains. 

On the whole, however, the argument is well presented, the style is colorful, and one 
admires the vision of a unified anthropology. Interested laymen, students and practi- 
tioners of anthropology, its subdivisions, and related specialties will be stimulated to 
serious thought. Nevertheless, the question arises as to whether the evolutionary- 
psychoanalytic theory is a closed system or to what extent it is subject to verification. 
Can one derive from this theory concrete hypotheses which can be tested by anthro- 
pological field work? La Barre devotes his final chapter to current history. In the atomic 
age he sees militarism and absolutism as imminent threats to continued evolution of 
human capacities. In this view, culture is the residue of men’s wills and science is an 
institutionalized activity concerned with willfully following new facts and one’s own 
best judgment of them. The test of the dependence of man’s culture on man may lie in 
the immediate future, in what La Barre calls the “three minutes to midnight.” 

At this time, when traditional concepts of theology have attained new popularity 
by the adoption of quasi-scientific vocabulary, when language deemed to be contro- 
versial is held to be odious, when the nature of evolution has again become controversial, 
when many students of human biology and culture seek escape from controversy 
through the pursuit of highly specialized topics, it takes courage to announce in plain 
language a comprehensive theory of evolution. The attempt should receive the praise 
it deserves. 

GABRIEL WARD LASKER, Wayne University 


LINGUISTICS 


Power of Words. Stuart CuAsE, in collaboration with TyLerR CHASE. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954. xii, 308 pp. $3.95. 


Stuart Chase has for more than a quarter of a century occupied a controversial, but 
nonetheless important, position as one of America’s leading social science popularizers. 
Some professionals, irritated by his easy generalization of complex studies, have been 
inclined to dismiss him as a Paul De Kruif of the social sciences. Others, perhaps feeling 
more strongly the need for the rapid propagation of social science and semantic informa- 
tion, have felt that his has been a yeoman service in the translation of even quite 
esoteric research for the general public. 

Regardless of the attitude toward popularization, scholars as well as laymen will 
read with interest Chase’s latest book, Power of Words. He divides the book into two 
parts. The first of these, which he calls “Findings,” represents an attempt to draw to- 
gether material from linguistics, kinesics, semantics, and “group dynamics.” The 
second part, “Applications,” aims at examining the implications of such research for 
practitioners—political, educational, medical, etc. 

The wide range of relevant research reported by Chase is impressive. The author 
should not be too harshly criticized if certain aspects of this research seem emphasized 
at the expense of others. “Communications,” as the author suggests, is an exceedingly 
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broad field and one which at the present time seems to defy definitive integration. It 
is to Chase’s credit that he has given as much attention as he has to developments in 
descriptive linguistics and anthropology. Too many writers, overenchanted with cyber- 
netics, semantics, and group dynamics, have stressed these to the practical exclusion 
of data like those accumulated by such scholars as Trager, Smith, Pike, Lee, Whorf, 
and Sapir. 

Chase’s loyal readers will find much that is familiar in his section on “Applications.” 
This section is probably best described as a more lucid rehash of his earlier writings. 
This is probably a clue to this reviewer’s most serious criticism of the book. Careful 
reading of the book indicates that this work like others in the field is primarily con- 
cerned with the discussion of “artifacts” of communication. Written language in par- 
ticular is stressed to an extent that obscures the “shorthand” nature of written as com- 
pared with the spoken language. Too, the emphasis upon the word often has the effect 
of pulling these morphs out of context and ultimately reducing them to lexicographers’ 
items. 

Chase’s sophistication serves to alleviate such vulgarization. However, the reader 
gets but little feeling for either the syntactic or the total social behavior field in which 
the word is but an aspect. For instance, in an otherwise clear description of the field of 
kinesics, the author says that kinesics covers “‘the variety of movements [which] .. . 
reinforce our words or substitute for them.” It might be equally maintained that 
linguistics covers the variety of vocalizations which reinforce our gestures or substitute 
for them. Yet, to be fair, Chase cannot be blamed, because much of the research done 
in this area is at the best exploratory. It is the reviewer’s hope that this attempt to pull 
the material together in a reasonable fashion may provide a goad for those whose 
conceptions are essentially atomistic. Until it is recognized that kinesics and linguistics 
(and perhaps, the study of intertacile stimulation) are only heuristically separable, 
little headway can be made in understanding the process of human interaction. And 
until there are behavioral data from research based on this understanding, we will be 
largely restricted to deductive or intuitional research. Neither the phone and the kine 
nor the transcript of a “dynamic” group provide enough for a clear evaluation of the 
place of “communication” in a theoretical science of society. More data are needed from 
every level of analysis, physiological to cultural, before we can be sure whether we have 
developed a new set of analytic tools or just another catch-all. 

Some anthropologists may be critical of the emphasis which is given in Power of 
Words to the semanticists. It might be suggested to these that while the semanticists 
have drawn heavily upon anthropological sources, some anthropologists have been 
cavalier in their rejection of semantics. All too often have the semanticists, the sym- 
bolic logicians, and the philosophers of science found the empiricist anthropologist deaf 
to suggestions which might have decreased the sterility of field reporting. I am not 
suggesting that Power of Words will be a panacea for those who have never examined 
the relationship among their assumptions, their observations, and their descriptions. 
I will however suggest that they might find it a good point of departure. 

Ray BrrpwWHisTELL, University of Louisville 


The Miracle of Language. CHARLTON Latrp. New York: World Publishing Company, 
1953. xii, 308 pp. $4.00. 


Although saying nothing new and often saying it badly, The Miracle of Language 
marks a new stage in the discussion of language by nonlinguists for a general audience. 
It is an honest attempt to treat the phenomena of language—that most characteristi- 
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cally human of all human activities—popularly while making use of the findings of 
linguistics. 

Of its faults, many seem to reflect haste in writing and publication. Not a straight- 
line descriptive presentation, it borrows eclectically from Bloomfield and Sapir and 
Jespersen and Fries and others, so that its statements are not always consistent with 
themselves. Some statements, such as that on the phoneme (which is not indexed), are 
very confusing. 

Besides such confusing statements, there are misstatements of fact, many typo- 
graphical errors (especially in the phonetic transcriptions), and several infelicities of 
style, notably the overuse of “monumental.” The book would probably mislead a stu- 
dent tackling it on his own, and would require too much correction to be a satisfactory 
textbook. 

Yet it still marks an advance. Misunderstanding of linguistics is there, not willful 
misrepresentation. Laird clearly recognizes the importance of linguistic science and 
seeks to emphasize that importance. Perhaps the second edition, with more active 
consultation between the author and a linguist, will eliminate the faults. 

RAVEN I. McDavin, Jr., Western Reserve University 


FOLKLORE, ART, MUSIC 


The Social Function of Art. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. xxii, 272 pp., frontispiece, 59 plates. $10.00. 


Professor Mukerjee, world-renowned economist and sociologist of the University of 
Lucknow, India, has attempted in The Social Function of Art to explore all the major 
factors that are operative in the dynamic of the kind of human behavior that we call 
art. This attempt could have been made only by a man with the singleness of purpose 
and the far-ranging knowledge that the author uniquely possesses. Conceiving the func- 
tion of social science as the deliberate betterment of mankind, over the years Mukerjee 
has reached out from his original field of economics into the entire field of social science, 
which in his view includes the field of ethics and values. Following his books on institu- 
tional economics, civics, and social psychology published during the last three decades, 
in 1950 there appeared his Dynamics of Morals and, in 1951, The Indian Scheme of Life. 

The present work on art first appeared in an Indian edition in 1948 and represents 
a major step in the author’s quest for universal human values. The Social Function of 
Art is a beautiful book, not easy to read but worth whatever effort the reader may take 
to do so. Some of the chapter headings which will illustrate the scope of the book are: 
Art and Civilisation (a broad historical account); The Sociological Approach to Art; 
The Psychological Approach to Art: Art and the Unconscious; Art and the Conscious; 
Social Disguise as a Principle of Art; The Function of Rhythm in Man and Art; Art 
Motifs in Asia and Europe; Art as Moral Vision; The Economic Determinants of Art; 
The Social Meaning of Architecture; The Social Significance of Music and Dance. Each 
of these subjects as treated is a bold beginning in directions that demand centuries of 
further detailed scholarship. Taken together they open up an inspiring vista of work 
ahead for the social scientist. 

In addition to the great importance of the subject matter with which it deals, this 
book is an example of cross-cultural knowledge and insight in its finest form. The 
American anthropologist can discover in it many valuable clues to his own 
ethnocentricity. 


GENE WELTFisH, New York City 
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Drums of the Yoruba of Nigeria. W1tt1AM Bascom. (Recordings and Notes.) (“Ethnic 
Folkways Library Album,” p. 441.) New York: Folkways Records and Service 
Corp., 1954. 12” 334 rpm.; introduction and notes, 6 pp., illus. $5.95. 


While the intricate and compelling rhythms and melodies of this Yoruban drum 
music are highly satisfying in themselves, the anthropologist and layman may rejoice 
in the introduction, notes, and photographs provided with the album. When it is shown 
thus in its religious and social matrix, one is forcibly reminded that music is cultural be- 
havior. Indeed, Yoruba, like many another culture, can not be understood without a 
thorough knowledge of its musical practices and beliefs. 

One whole side of the record is devoted to igbin drums, recorded during the annual 
festival of Orishanla. The largest of the three drums is used with a truly virtuosic sense 
of taste and timing against a steady driving background, mostly in triple meter, of the 
other two. 

There are nine recordings on the other side: three of pressure drums (dundun) and 
six of the two-toned bata drums. “Drum talking” is illustrated: the listener can sense 
the uncanny skill of the drummer in approximating speech tones, since the phrases are 
first drummed and then called out in the Yoruba language. The use of the voice, con- 
trary to European practice, as an accompaniment to drum melodies is illustrated in 
social dance music. The bata drums are used only for religious music: the special rhy- 
thms appropriate to a number of Yoruban deities are shown. 

While the pamphlet is masterly in what it conveys in a mere six pages, a very 
limited additional amount of material would have made a great difference in the value 
of the album. Why not give text and translations of the social dance song, and of all 
the drum-talk examples instead of merely two? A few musical notations of the special 
rhythms would also be extremely helpful. 

Davin P. McAttestER, Wesleyan University 


CULTURE CONTACT AND CULTURE CHANGE 


The Nimboran Community Development Project. J. VAN BAAL. (“South Pacific Com- 
mission: Technical Papers,” No. 45). Sydney: South Pacific Commission, June, 
1953. iv, 42 pp., map, chart, appendices. Mimeographed. 2s. 


A dull report by J. van Baal, formerly head of the Bureau of Native Affairs and 
now Governor of Netherlands New Guinea, masks an exciting venture into manipulated 
acculturation in the Hollandia region of Dutch New Guinea. Beneath the routine facts 
and figures in this brief account of the Nimboran Community Development Project 
one can discover the fervent hopes of officials desiring to test the feasibility of rehabili- 
tating and developing a native community. 

The Nimboran area was selected as one of two places (the other was in Fiji) that 
might serve as a test of the proposal, made in 1949 by the South Pacific Commission 
Research Council, that territorial administrators might experiment in the techniques 
of community improvement. Nimboran is about forty-five miles from Hollandia and 
contains twenty-three villages, totaling 2,448 persons in 1951. It comprises mostly a 
broad plain crossed by the River Grimé. The problem challenging the planners is to 
halt the disintegration of the society and the decline in population resulting from 
emigration and an excess of deaths over births. Its goal is to give more purpose to village 
life. 

According to the planners, the economic sphere merits the initial attention. The 
necessary money and goods have to be earned in the area itself, if the Nimborans are 
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to continue to be exposed to influences from the outside. The plan, as outlined in Van 
Baal’s report, calls for the establishment of a mechanized 100-acre farm designed to 
introduce modern agricultural practices, so that the Nimborans can acquire a cash 
income by selling their produce of maize, peanuts, and soybeans in Hollandia. Also 
planned are a co-operative trade store and the development of small local industries 
in charcoal, lumber, and basketry. Roads need to be built. 

While a good portion of the report is preoccupied with technical details regarding 
geography, soil, transportation, and finance, there is an interesting and succinct de- 
scription of Nimboran social structure and religious and social life. Clans are patrilineal, 
patrilocal, and totemic, each with a headman of considerable social importance. Mis- 
sionizing began about a quarter of a century ago and has created a serious dislocation 
of values, but it is impossible to return to the old design. However, much of the native 
religion persists, and the cargo cult has recently made two appearances in two years. 

One is tempted to speculate on the wisdom and efficacy of the Nimboran undertak- 
ing, but the facts given are too meager for one not on the scene. Nevertheless, cautious 
planning of the type envisaged seems indispensable for a people who are already feeling 
the ravages of uncontrolled contact with the outside world. It is initially planned, be- 
cause of certain local conditions, that the organizing and administrative personnel will 
be nonnative. That the experiment seems to have had a good initial success has already 
been proclaimed in a feature article appearing in the Christian Science Monitor for 
August 19, 1954. If the facts there presented are unvarnished, then it is heartening to 
know that even on a shoestring budget it is possible for men of good will and deter- 
mination to point the way to a healthy native society. 

WitiiaM A. Lessa, University of California at Los Angeles 


The Whiterock Utes in Transition: A Study in Culture Contact and Culture Change. 
GotrrrieD O. Lane. (“University of Utah Anthropological Papers,” 15.) 1953. vi, 
76 pp., 6 tables. 


Science must describe, measure, classify, and compare obvious and well-known 
things, as well as discover new and strange phenomena. Lang has measured and de- 
scribed the poverty of the Whiterock Utes, which was certain!y glaringly evident to 
everyone who visited them, even casually. Studies comparing the socioeconomic 
status of Indians with that of the general population are very difficult, because in per- 
sonal property, houses, etc., most Indians fall below the lowest position on the stan- 
dardized scales. That this is true for the Whiterock Utes is clear from the results of 
the Standard of Living Survey conducted by Lang at Whiterocks, Uintah Reservation, 
Utah, in 1950. 

The average value of houses owned by Utes was $475. Furniture for a family home 
was given an average value of $132.50. The fact that the Ute Indians have small in- 
comes and little individual wealth is well documented by Lang. The capital wealth of 
the Uintah Ute tribe was less fully described. The paradox for the Whiterock Ute, and 
for most American Indians, it seems to me, is the fact that a group with as much capital 
wealth should be made up of so many extremely poor people. The Uintah Ute own hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of valuable grazing land, they own thousands of acres of 
irrigated farmland. 

The Utes have not learned to be successful farmers. The Mormons in the vicinity, 
who were homesteaders a half century ago, lease much Indian land and earn money 
from the land to pay for the lease and show a good profit. The Ute Indians have oppor- 
tunities and financial advantages over and above that resulting from their freedom 
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from taxes on the reservation. For example, in 1933 they received $1,000 per capita in 
goods, as a result of a judgment in their favor. In 1949 oil royalties paid $125 per capita. 
The Whiterock Ute have a share, about $10,000 per person, in the $32,000,000 Ute 
judgment to pay for western Colorado. (In 1951, a per capita payment of $1,000 was 
received.) 

Thus the difficult problem remains: the discovery of reasons why the Ute, and other 
Indians, have not learned to live successfully according to the general norm of the 
U.S.A. 

The Whiterock Utes have attended boarding schools and public schools for almost 
a century. They have lived for fifty years among non-Indians who started with less 
wealth and have acquired houses, cattle, furniture, machinery, and cars of far greater 
value than that of the Ute. 

Lang discovered that the Whiterock Utes have come to think only in terms of cash 
as wealth. To get cash money the Utes disposed of merchandise and equipment at a 
great loss. Lang recorded the fact that gambling is a major activity for which cash is 
needed. He did not report the importance of the desire for whiskey as a factor in de- 
veloping the cash economy. From the time of the first fur traders in Uintah Basin in 
1822, whiskey drinking has been very attractive to the Ute. 

I am surprised that Lang did not recognize that liquor-drinking among Ute Peyote 
Cult members was as much a failure to live up to the ideals of the religion as it would 
be among the Cheyenne peyotists or among the Mormons near Whiterocks. Peyotists 
at Whiterock told me in 1938 that “Peyote and whiskey don’t mix.” 

The University of Utah and Lang are to be congratulated for preparing a basic 
study at the beginning of Uintah Ute prosperity. Will the cash from oil and from claims 
cases produce a prosperous group of Ute Indians or will Indian cash only enrich the 
liquor and car dealers? 

Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado 


Spanish Speaking Groups in the United States. JouNn H. Burma. (“Sociological Series.’’) 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1954. ix, 214 pp., 2 maps. $4.00. 


The stated purpose of this book is to bring “ . . . together under one cover the sali- 
ent facts and problems of all the major Spanish-speaking groups in the United States” 
(p. vii). This is a tremendous undertaking, and, in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
author never quite accomplishes the task. 

The book contains six chapters, an appendix, a bibliography, and an index. The 
first chapter is devoted to the Hispanos of New Mexico; the next three chapters deal 
with the Mexican-American; the fifth chapter deals with the Filipino Americans; the 
last chapter considers the Puerto Ricans in New York; and the book ends with a brief 
description of Los Hermanos Penitentes. 

To the author’s credit is his division of the Spanish-speaking people of the South- 
west into thre: large groupings—the Hispanos, the Mexican-Americans, and the Mexi- 
cans—rather than placing them indiscriminately into one group. Unfortunately these 
divisions are not adhered to rigorously when population increases are being discussed 
(p. 40). 

A notable addition in a book of this kind is the inclusion of a discussion of Filipinos 
and Puerto Ricans as Spanish-speaking groups. Although admittedly these two groups 
have not been considered part of the Spanish-speaking people in the general literature 
about the group, this addition should be welcomed in most quarters. 

The book is extensively documented. The heavy reliance of the author on old and 
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at times outdated sources, however, will be disappointing to many. The most serious 
examples in this respect are: (1) the use of the 1940 rather than the 1950 census data. 
Since the book carries a 1954 copyright date, one would expect the author to have used 
the latest census figures. (2) The Leonard and Loomis study of El Cerrito (1941), al- 
though an excellent study, can hardly serve as the basis for broad generalizations about 
the Hispanos of New Mexico in 1954. (3) What Taylor (1927), or Sininger (1930), or 
Sanchez (1940) said about the education of the Hispano (p. 20) when they made their 
studies is certainly not true today. (4) The author quotes six masters’ theses but has 
not even used one of the many excellent Ph.D. theses which have appeared, since 1941, 
on the subject of the Spanish-speaking people. 

A number of editorial mistakes appear throughout the book, which could have 
been avoided by careful editing. 

In certain sections of the book some statements appear to be in contradiction: On 
page 24 the author talks about the sect of Los Hermanos Penitentes as being “‘a powerful 
force.”” Yet on pages 25, 26, 190, and 191 one gets the impression that the sect is not 
so powerful because of the changes that have taken place since 1880. “The New 
Mexico historian, Twitchell, even in 1912 said that the order ‘has so degenerated that 
it is nothing today but an anomalous body of simple, credulous men, under the guidance 
of some unscrupulous politicians’ ” (p. 191). On page 28 the author makes the point 
of the extreme isolation of the villages in New Mexico as if it were true today. On page 
30 the impression is that the villages are not so isolated; Burma states that “probably 
not many fewer than 2,500,000 Mexicans have entered the United States in the last 
40 years and probably about 750,000 of them have remained permanently or for a con- 
siderable number of years” (p. 42). On page 121, however, he says that “several million” 
Mexicans had come to the United States between World Wars I and II (a period not 
exceeding 27 years), ‘most of them establishing homes and rearing large families.” Yet 
the 1940 population figure quoted was only 1,076,653 and only 34 per cent were foreign 
born (p. 122). 

Certain statements appear for which the reader would want specific data. For exam- 
ple: (1) “In the Northern Colorado beet area, for example, there is little co-operation 
or even social contact between these two [Hispanos and recently immigrated Mexicans] 
Spanish-speaking groups, and in some towns they live in separate slums, looking down 
on each other” (p. 4); (2) ““The Hispano is truly at ease only in his home village” 
(p. 11); (3) One gets the impression that the LULAC organization is limited to Mexi- 
can-Americans and that Alianza encompasses both Mexicans and Spanish-Americans 
(pp. 101-2). Actually both organizations encompass both groups. (4) “The Mexican 
community is still particularly dependent upon its leaders” (p. 97); (5) “Always in the 
Southwest . .. the Mexican lives in a segregated section of town” (p. 88); (6) “‘The 
problem of the Hispanos is more largely economic than that of other minorities” (p. 34); 
and (7) Speaking of Hispanos, “‘The rural-urban change is not an extreme one” (p. 29). 

The discussion of Spanish-speaking organizations is very weak. No mention is made 
of the American G.I. Forum, perhaps the strongest and most active organization exist- 
ing today. The Southwest Council for the Education of the Spanish-Speaking People 
and the American Council of Spanish-Speaking People could have been mentioned, at 
least in passing, for the influence that they have had on organization in general. Simi- 
larly the Colorado Latin American Conference and the Latin American Educational 
Foundation could have been mentioned. The discussion mentions Community Service 
Clubs, Inc., as existing and publishing Pan-American News (p. 103). This was true in 
1948-49 but it is not true today. 

In short, although the book is sympathetically written, and it contains many fine 
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passages as well as excellent descriptions, and it has included new areas (Filipinos and 

Puerto Ricans), it has not treated adequately the Spanish-speaking groups. It is un- 

fortunate that the book is so brief and that more care was not taken in producing it. 
JULIAN SAmorA, Adams State College of Colorado 


The Kachina and the White Man: A Study of the Influences of White Culture on the Hopi 
Kachina Cult. Freperick J. Docxstaper. (“Cranbrook Institute of Science Bulle- 
tin,” 35.) Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 1954. xiv, 185 pp., 23 figs., 16 plates. 


As indicated by the title, this is an acculturation study. Dockstader is primarily a 
student of material culture and the arts, and his original interest in Kachina dolls led 
to a study of the masks, costumes, and other paraphernalia of the Kachina dances, and 
finally to the origin, growth, and development of the Kachina cult among the Hopi. 

Following two chapters that give the geographic and historical setting of the modern 
Hopi and the role of the Kachina cult in its contemporary culture, Dockstader reviews 
all the archeological data which might suggest the indigenous growth of masked dancing 
among the Hopi or its antecedent cultures in the Southwest, paying particular attention 
to the pictographs, petroglyphs, and some of the more suggestive kiva murals from 
Awatovi. Certainly the continuity of some design elements is very suggestive, even 
though it is not possible to establish that they were used as masks four hundred years 
ago or earlier. 

In the following chapters there is a review of the literature from the Coronado ex- 
pedition through the period following the Pueblo Revolt and the later destruction of 
Awatovi for any references to Kachinas or masked dances. Dockstader refers to the 
period 1700-1875 as the period of “‘isolation,” which seems accurate since the major 
contacts of the Hopi during this period were connected with movement to the Rio 
Grande pueblos in periods of drought, and the countermovement of the Tewa speaking 
group to First Mesa. The end of the nineteenth century saw the gradual establishment 
of nominal control by the federal government and the establishment of schools in the 
early years of the twentieth century. These were also the years that saw the growth of 
trade and the importation of many objects some of which bore directly on the materials 
and decoration of Kachina masks and the costuming of the dancers. 

Dockstader makes much of the repressive policies of the Indian Bureau from 
1900-25, of the attempts at forced acculturation, of official support of missionary ac- 
tivity, and of attempts at allotment of the reservation land. The land was not allotted, 
the missionaries never won more than a handful of converts anywhere except at lower 
Oraibi, and no dances were suppressed on the reservation, no matter what may have 
been the official policy in Washington at the time. 

His final pages deal with the period of the Collier administration with some specu- 
lation as to future changes in Hopi culture accelerated by the events following World 
War II. He has one chapter specifically dealing with the development of the Kachina 
doll, its early highly stylized forms, and the current tendency toward “‘modernization” 
with carving and painting in a modeled form—with a few strictures upon the effects of 
mass production to meet a modern commercial market. 

This reviewer’s major point of difference with the author lies in the assumption 
that acculturation always has a negative or destructive effect on indigenous cultures. 
Of all the Indian tribes in the United States, the Hopi suffered the least at the hands 
of the white man—government official or not—and they have reaped the harvest of 
“official conscience” ever since. A little skepticism about the validity of informant’s 
statements on “how it used to be” is still a valuable tool in the field worker’s kit. 

Epwarp A. KENNARD, Veterans Administration Hospital (Downey, Illinois) 
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Economic Development and Tribal Change: A Study of Immigrant Labour in Buganda. 
Aubrey I. Ricnarps (ed.). Cambridge: Published for the East African Institute of 
Social Research by W. Heffer and Sons Ltd., n.d. xv, 301 pp., 5 appendixes, 4 maps, 
1 chart, 15 plates, and tables. 30s. 


The East African Institute of Social Research was founded in 1949 under W. H. 
Stanner. He was succeeded in 1950 by Richards, who has headed the Institute at Maker- 
ere College in Kampala, Uganda since then. Funds for it were derived mainly from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund but also from the various British East African 
governments. This book is, to my knowledge, the first publication of the Institute by 
members working jointly on a project, although individuals attached to it have pub- 
lished separate papers and monographs. 

The book is concerned with a problem, immigrant labor in Buganda, which is of 
great interest to the Uganda government, to whom it is a kind of report. Buganda is 
the most populous and richest province in Uganda. Since about 1930 it has been deluged 
with immigrants looking for work, especially from the Belgian mandate area of Ruanda- 
Urundi, but also from other parts of Uganda and surrounding countries. The problem 
is attacked from various angles by six members of the Institute and Makerere College. 
Richards, in the Introduction, presents the problem and methods used to study it and 
goes on to discuss where the immigrants come from and the routes by which they enter 
Buganda, the types of occupations they secure when they have settled, and the process 
of acculturation between the foreigners and the Ganda. She also provides the summary 
of the book which includes some discussion of the views of the foreigners and Ganda of 
the situation, and predictions about what may happen in the future of Buganda in 
various circumstances, as, for instance, in the event of declining cotton prices or stepped 
up immigration. 

P. G. Powesland of the Social Studies Department of Makerere College contributes 
a chapter on the history of immigration into Buganda, J. M. Fortt presents a chapter 
based on analysis of population figures which is an excellent’ ecological study, A. W. 
Southall contributes a chapter on the incentive for emigration and its effects in the 
society of the Alur of northwest Uganda (one of the chief foreign groups in Buganda), 
and A. B. Mukwaya discusses criminality among immigrants. Research for the book 
was done by these people and many others attached to the Institute who do not 
actually write sections for it. The book is therefore truly a focusing of the talent and 
resources of the Institute on a single problem. 

There are many things in the book that could be criticized. For example, it is by no 
means a refined study—as the director is the first to admit when she points out that 
the observations made may appear to be crude to anyone used to the standards of ac- 
curacy obtained in social surveys in England. The crudeness is the result of various 
things. A large dependence had to be placed on poor statistics such as the censuses of 
Buganda for 1931 and 1948, both of which leave much to be desired. Fortt carefully 
notes one failing of the 1931 census, namely, that those who gathered the statistics are 
described in the census report merely as “various native authorities.”” Such vagueness 
does not generate confidence. In addition, data on the numbers of immigrants crossing 
the border of Uganda and Ruanda-Urundi lack dependability, while figures on immi- 
grants from Kenya are missing, so that this part of the immigrant population could be 
treated only lightly. Questionnaires were used in gathering data in villages in Buganda 
where immigrants were living, but the technique was mostly unsuccessful and the inves- 
tigators had to give greatest weight to data obtained by use of the anthropological 
method of interviewing and living with the people. Richards notes that usually anthro- 
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pologists start to use questionnaires too soon when investigating non-European peoples 
and that dependable questions cannot be framed until some background knowledge of 
the culture is gained. In the face of this one wonders why questionnaires were ever 
attempted in this case, since the villages chosen for study were visited for only a few 
weeks each. 

The study is lacking in other respects. In the ideal situation spot surveys over a 
wider area would have been made, investigations in the homelands of more than one 
group of immigrants (Alur) would have been carried out, more emphasis would have 
been placed on immigrants other than those from Ruanda-Urundi, and a more pene- 
trating analysis of acculturation would have been made in Buganda. 

But Richards is aware of these inadequacies and looks upon the results of the study 
as a necessary preliminary step to a more adequate survey of this problem “if further 
information is needed.” She feels, and her case is convincingly stated, that the main 
patterns of the situation in Buganda have been elucidated, and the study has pointed 
out the lines of future research. 

Some of the findings of the study were that immigrants with different cultural back- 
grounds take on different jobs in Buganda and assume different attitudes toward the 
Ganda. Thus the Ruandese seek to become assimilated into Ganda society in many 
cases, while the Nilotic Hima herders remain aloof and seek out cattle-herding jobs. 
The Ruandese come to Buganda to work largely because of the crowded and less 
favorable working conditions in Ruanda-Urundi. The Ganda, it is pointed out, have 
created almost a caste system in handling the immigrants, whom they look upon as 
inferior and exclude from all but the lowest rungs of government and from much of 
their social life. But the land laws that exist in Buganda have made it easy for immi- 
grants to acquire land, causing an extraordinary increase in population in the last 
twenty years. 

The main conclusions of the study are that the immigrants are generally settling 
and living peacefully in Buganda because (1) there are Buganda laws designed to deal 
with them in specific ways, (2) the immigrants are not creating enclaves except for the 
Hima, and (3) the nature of Ganda society is such that it is capable of absorbing large 
numbers of immigrants without undue dislocation of the social structure. 

A research organization is in a difficult position when tied as closely to the govern- 
ment as is this one, for government interest in research is often in practical results, and 
it desires problems to be studied that are of immediate interest to it. Most social 
scientists may be willing to compromise “pure” research by agreeing to study problems 
of practical interest for the results can be useful to them too, but few would agree to 
define policy so that making the value judgments necessary to do so is left up to the 
government. Richards is acutely aware of this basic division and her conclusions are 
carefully worded to indicate what could happen in the event that certain alternatives 
come into play, such as a reduction in immigration or institution of new types of tax 
or land laws. But there is at least one passage which might overstep this boundary by 
seeming to suggest that immigrants do not bear their “fair” share of taxes. 

Incomplete as it is, this study is stimulating and valuable. The Institute cannot be 
criticized for publishing it even with incomplete results, for besides developing new 
ideas for research it should be useful to anyone interested in acculturation between 
non-European peoples, Westernization of the economic system of an African people, 
and patterns of labor in Africa. 

Haron K. Scunewer, Lawrence College 
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The Economic Impact on Underdeveloped Societies: Essays on International Investment 
and Social Change. S. HERBERT FRANKEL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953. vii, 179 pp. 


In this book, which is a collection of previously published essays, Frankel presents 
his views on the principal obstacles facing nations anxious to bring the so-called under- 
developed peoples into the world economic market. 

The first five essays (The Concept of Colonization; Some Aspects of Technical 
Change; Concepts of Income and Welfare and the Intercomparability of National 
Income Aggregates; Some Aspects of International Economic Development of Under- 
developed Territories; and United Nations Primer for Development) are concerned 
with general economic questions. The remaining four (Whither South Africa; Invest- 
ment and Economic Development in the Continent of Africa; The Kongwa Experiment: 
Lessons of the East African Groundnut Scheme; and Some Reflections on Civilization 
in Africa), as their titles indicate, apply some of the points to specific situations. 
Frankel’s sociological orientation (and that phrase is here used in its widest connota- 
tion) is evident throughout. 

Two major points, both of them familiar to the cultural anthropologist, are patent 
throughout the book. First, Frankel emphasizes that the only way to make the use of 
new means of economic organization meaningful within any society is to involve that 
society in ever expanding orbits of economic relationships. Second, he stresses that such 
integration cannot be accomplished by fiat, but that readiness to participate in extra- 
national economic undertakings requires that the necessary values be developed first. 
Those familiar with the philosophy of British colonial rule will recognize the cultural 
bias in the implied gradualism. Theoretically, this position has merit, but in practice, 
as Frankel points out, it is not always tenable. 

To an anthropologist, Frankel’s position is not marked by radical theoretical inno- 
vations. The anthropologist who may expect the economist’s contribution to be couched 
in terms of statistical analysis of the effects of human endeavor will be relieved to find 
in this work economic analysis written in the comprehensible lingo of the general social 
scientist. 

In large part the author is concerned with the problem of noncomparability of 
economic (and, by extension, social) values between industrialized and nonindustrial- 
ized societies. In the essay on “Concepts of Income and Welfare and the Intercompara- 
bility of National Income Aggregates” Frankel carefully indicates the fallacies com- 
pounded by those who persist in treating the problems of economic development in 
nonindustrial societies as if Western values really applied. This essay is a critical review 
of the theories of Pigou (and his accounting system of measuring economic welfare) 
and those of Irving Fisher (and his introduction of psychic or enjoyment income into 
the accounting). Frankel tries to determine what is and what is not meaningful in cross- 
cultural comparison. While anthropologists might wish to qualify certain of his gen- 
eralizations, there is a familiar ring to much of what he has to say. It is set, however, 
in the fresh context of economic argument. How can we help but think of the heated 
disputes concerning cultural relativism when we read, 


. .. I wish merely to stress that even if this mental symbolism [of economic activity] were found 
to be an accurate portrayal of reality in “advanced” societies I would argue that it had little or 
no parallel in the social and economic life of most of the inhabitants of the “underdeveloped” 
countries of the world. ....To speak in their case of the creation of income in a monetary, a 
psychological, or even an individual sense is toapply a foreign symbolism, to express, or to account 
for, activities which are not conducted in terms of such symbolism, and cannot be expressed by 
it [p. 34]. 
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Although he does not provide a technique for meaningful cross-cultural comparisons, 
he poses the question: “Perhaps after all it is time for some searching questions about 
the significance of the Nature and Content of, and Variations in, the real pattern of 
welfare in different societies rather than about the mental fictions which are alleged to 
symbolize it” (p. 55). 

While Frankel is “for” gradual change, he has worked as an economist in Africa, 
where he sees a social and economic situation in which change is not “gradual.” He is 
“for” integration of the natives into the skilled labor market; “for” the extension of 
greater welfare benefits (education, transportation facilities, improved agricultural 
techniques, etc.); “for’’ the development of a meaningful social structure for urbanized 
natives (this to develop as they become more fully integrated into the life of the com- 
munity); and “for” a more equitable distribution of income to the natives. 

Many of these essays, originally prepared to be read at meetings of professional 
organizations, are marred (for the reader, at least) by platitudes and wishful thinking. 
Despite this, and because his training is so different from that of most anthropologists, 
the book presents a fresh view and is stimulating and well worth reading. 

BERNICE A. Kaptan, Detroit, Michigan 


Colour and Culture in South Africa: A Study of the Status of the Cape Coloured People 
within the Social Structure of the Union of South Africa. SHEILA PATTERSON. New 
York: Grove Press, 1953. vi, 402 pp. $6.00. 


Patterson’s study of the Cape Coloured community, packed with pertinent factual 
material interpreted with a conceptual scheme based largely on Maclver and Myrdal, 
is required reading for every student of racial and cultural minorities. 

The subjects in this complex, fascinating, tragic sociological situation, the Cape 
Coloured People, are, for the most part, the products of past miscegenation between 
Europeans and non-European groups “which have largely ceased to exist as such, in an 
area of the Union in which the Bantu only arrived a century ago.” The Cape Coloured 
of today, numbering more than a million people, are descended mainly from the slaves 
brought from Asia and East Africa, with the vast majority coming from Madagascar. 
The latter people were negroid but had some Indonesian ancestry. The second element 
in the Coloured group is the Hottentots, the third the Bushmen, and, finally, the 
Europeans. Intermediate in pigmentation between white and Bantu, the Cape Coloured 
People are neither racially nor culturally marginal to the two leading populations in 
South Africa today. With no roots in Bantu tribal life, and with few Bantu contacts, 
the Coloured differ from Europeans only in their poverty and their disprivileged status. 
As Patterson points out, this is not a culture conflict situation, but rather a race or 
color conflict situation. Recognizing European-Bantu relationships as the major social 
conflict, the author modestly states that an analysis of the European-Colored situation 
may be of use in estimating the possible developments in South Africa. 

The size and dispersal of the Cape Coloured necessitated limiting this study largely 
to library research, but some field work was done in Cape Town and the Western 
Cape. Interesting comments on probable bias, as well as the difficulties which an 
English woman faces in this type of investigation, are included. 

Of interest to American readers are the comparisons which are made between the 
racial situations in South Africa and the United States. Both American Negroes and 
the Cape Coloured are parts of larger societies in the sense that they retain few separate 
culture traits, but this does not hold for the majority of Africans within the Union. 
The arrival of the Bantus has affected adversely the status of the Coloured group in a 
society where the principle of “equal rights for every civilized man” had not been 
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firmly established. The “liberal tradition” is weak in South Africa as compared with 
the United States, and, Patterson believes, the possibilities for “‘an ultimate and peace- 
ful solution seem more likely” in the United States. 

Every aspect of Coloured life and color relationships is covered in this excellent, 
objective study: law and politics, economics, education, health and welfare services, 
housing, transport, religion, recreation, associations, kinship, social classes, community, 
social structure, European attitudes, and the responses of the Cape Coloured to segre- 
gation and discrimination. All types of segregation, backed by laws and hardening 
attitudes on the part of most Europeans, have increased in South Africa, as has the 
tendency to group the Coloured People with the Africans. The latter trend, resented 
and to some extent resisted by the Cape Coloured, may eventually result in solidifying 
non-Europeans as color rather than culture serves as the crucial factor in social dif- 
ferentiation. A partheid, a last-ditch policy, seems likely to lose in the long run. Possible 
influences in offsetting increased conflict include: modern industrial and commercial 
development, the possibility (not very great) of a growing liberalism, and the (rather 
unlikely) breaking of the white group’s unity by dispossessed whites. 

Population figures, other quantitative data, and bibliographies are provided in the 
appendixes. There may be some reasons for publishing all footnotes at the end of a 
book—in this case they run to 143 pages—but this practice is inconvenient and annoy- 
ing for the serious reader. 

GrorcE E. Stmpson, Oberlin College 
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Symbolic Wounds: Puberty Rites and the Envious Male. BkuNo BETTELHEIM. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1954. 286 pp. $4.75. 


Bettelheim’s thesis will come as no surprise to anyone who has tried to explain 
to a small boy who desperately wants to, why he cannot grow babies as his mother 
can. Logic, illogic, analogies, and even plumbing diagrams serve only to stymie argu- 
ments; they hardly touch the wish. And the wish persists. 

What Mead has called “‘womb envy,” and others “‘vagina envy,” Bettelheim posits 
as one of the central forces shaping puberty rites in general, and circumcisien and sub- 
incision in particular. We have heard much, he suggests, about women’s envy of men, 
Men’s envy of women, their reproductive capacity, sexual apparatus and functions, 
are equally evident and no less important in shaping day-to-day behavior as well as 
institutionalized activities like puberty rites. 

In drawing attention to the importance of masculine envy of female reproductive 
activity and sexual functions, Bettelheim does much more than merely indicate 
another important element which must be noted. He shows that if this envy is to be 
systematically taken into account, some drastic revisions are necessary in psycho- 
analytic interpretations of circumcision, subincision, and puberty rites, and these 
revisions lead him to a new and extraordinarily promising set of hypotheses concerning 
puberty rites. 

The classic psychoanalytic view, set squarely astride Atkinson’s otherwise innocent 
primal hoard theory, is that long ago The Old Man kept all the women for himself 
and wouldn’t let the boys go near them. If the boys were to stay and enjoy the group’s 
protection, they had to accept castration as a condition and symbol of submission to 
The Old Man’s will. Circumcision, therefore, is a contemporary trace of this primeval 
custom. Memory traces of these ancient events are supposed to contribute to its cur- 
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rent meaning. Circumcision is thus viewed as symbolic castration, imposed on young 
men by old men to maintain their authority, and particularly to prevent incest between 
son and mother. It does not take Bettelheim long to demolish this theory; indeed, in 
any other context it would hardly warrant resurrection. But its very demolition yields 
new insight in Bettelheim’s skillful hands. 

Circumcision is clearly not imposed on the young by the old in any simple sense 
as suggested by the psychoanalytic literature, but is actively desired both by the 
adolescent initiate and the women, including girls of his age group. If this is so, and 
Bettelheim presents enough evidence to warrant its admission as a hypothesis, the 
question remains why adolescents of both sexes desire this rite which we, in our own 
cultvre-bound way, call a “mutilation.” 

The answer to this question is the kernel of the book. Bettelheim suggests that 
puberty rites in general, and circumcision and subincision in particular, are efforts at 
the resolution of envy of female genital apparatus and female fertility, as well as the 
expression of, and attempted resolution of, pregenital conflicts. 
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... The rituals are not only, or even mainly, the consequence of hostile feelings of adults 
toward the young, ... they are not primarily experiences inhibiting the sex enjoyment of the 
new adult role. On the contrary, as efforts to resolve some of the ambivalences about becoming 
adult and to express others, their purpose seems to be to help the child accept and succeed in 
living henceforth in accordance with the adult role of his sex. Thus these ceremonies . . . seem 
to foster personal and social integration. They should be understood as efforts of the young, or of 
society, to resolve the antitheses between child and adult, between male and female, and between 
polymorphous-perverse and genital tendencies. Whether or not they succeed is another question 
[PP- 44-45]. 


This hypothesis fits far better with available data and with current anthropological 
interpretation of ritual than does the classic psychoanalytic view. It also provides a 
workable, useful base both for empirical testing and for further field research. 

One important reservation might be made. Bettelheim rightly attacks orthodox 
psychoanalytic theory for insisting that circumcision is symbolic castration wherever 
it may be found. Bettelheim in turn insists that circumcision is mot symbolic castration 
wherever it may be found. It is clear, as will be seen below, that Bettelheim conceives 
of “primitive society” as a single, undifferentiated entity, such that what is true for 
one must be true for all. It is quite conceivable that some societies, at some times and 
some places, may use circumcision as symbolic castration. As I write this review an 
issue of Man containing an excellent account of circumcision among the Tiv of Nigeria 
by Paul Bohannan reaches me in which I find the following: “Circumcision is called 


ichongo. . .. The same word is used for castration of animals.” And later, “About half 
the boys attempted a joke; the most successful was a youngster of about eight, who 
shouted over and over again, ‘Easy, easy, many women will weep if you err’... ” 


(Man, No. 2 [January, 1954], pp. 2-6). Likewise, Bettelheim’s argument that circum- 
cision may be actively desired by the initiate, much as his female patient desired plastic 
surgery, does not really counter the orthodox analytic proposition that castration 
threats may nonetheless be a signal element in the rite. Again the pictures accompany- 
ing Bohannan’s excellent paper lend themselves to this interpretation, as do those 
shown in Dittmer’s Allgemeine Vélkerkunde. 

The only other reservation which must be made about this otherwise excellent book 
is the author’s delusions about “preliterate’”’ or “primitive” societies. The following 
illustrate some of these delusions: 

“Anthropological evidence seems to show that parent-child relations in most if not 
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all primitive societies are similarly more direct, comprehensible and intimate and less 
demanding than in our culture” (p. 77). Mead, Benedict, Kluckhohn, DuBois, Whiting, 
Roheim, and a dozen others appear to have lived in vain, so far as Bettelheim is con- 
cerned. 

“Since in preliterate society the people have no means of controlling rationally 
animal, plant or human fertility, they tend to rely on magico-religious ceremonial to 
affect it” (p. 144). Malinowski should hear this! 

“Tf preliterate peoples had personality structures as complex as those of modern 
man; if their defences were as elaborate and their consciences as refined and demand- 
ing; if the dynamic interplay between ego, superego and id were as intricate, and if 
their ego’s were as well adapted to meet and change external reality—they would have 
developed societies equally complex, though probably different” (p. 87). 

Bettelheim lists almost half a dozen able anthropologists who have made “helpful 
suggestions.” I cannot imagine that all of them failed to comment on such passages, 
which are but a sample. Nor could they have overlooked the utter confusion among 
three terms which appear constantly throughout the argument: “origin,” “purpose,” 
and “function.” Bettelheim still has some refractory resistances which need ironing 
out. 

Davin M. ScHNEIDER, Harvard University 


Ulithian Personality as Seen Through Ethnological Materials and Thematic Test Analysis. 
Witiiam A. Lessa and MArvIN SPIEGELMAN. (“University of California Publica- 
tions in Culture and Society,” 2, No. 5.) Berkeley: 1954. Pp. 243-301, 14 figs. 
$0.75. 


This monograph is a report on field work on Ulithi Atoll conducted by William A. 
Lessa in 1948-49 under the auspices of the CIMA Project. A Thematic Apperception 
Test, made up of a series of fourteen line drawings showing Micronesian scenes, was 
administered to a sample of 99 Ulithians; the sample was roughly proportional to the 
age-sex characteristics of the total population of 421. Ethnographic observations were 
also made, and a brief sketch of Ulithian culture and culture-history is provided in 
the study; but the piece de resistance is the analysis of the TAT data. The rationale 
is that this was “an endeavor to judge the proposition that thematic test material can 
reflect a culture as a whole, and, specifically, that it can shed light on the nature of the 
basic personality structure of the people of Ulithi Atoll.” 

Considerable care was taken to avoid contamination of the TAT interpretations. 
Clinical psychologist Marvin Spiegelman, who has done research on the reliability of 
content-analysis scoring, attempted a relatively “blind” interpretation of a statistical 
summary of content characteristics. Some of the individual protocols were read in 
order to make up an adequate panel of scoring categories, but the interpretations were 
based on the summaries, and the interpreter knew only that the stories came from “a 
non-Western culture, and probably ‘primitive.’ ” 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the interpretations were somewhat contaminated 
by the psychologist’s reading in his preconceptions, not about Ulithian culture, but 
about “primitive” cultures in general. Thus the prominence of food as a goal in the 
stories is taken to indicate that these are not farmers or pastoralists but “essentially 
gatherers,” living a precarious, hand-to-mouth existence, with no food surplus, and 
probably “over-populated as well.”” Having thus provided for the oral preoccupation 
a neat culturological explanation, which happens to be incorrect (the Ulithians farm, 
fish, are not overpopulated, and live, apparently, relatively comfortably), it is difficult 
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to use this oral concern to help explain the relative dominance of Anger, Depression, 
and Pain over Affection, Excitement, and Pleasure in the feeling categories. This oral 
preoccupation would seem to have a very likely relationship to angry and depressive 
tendencies. Yet, ““As to what saddens them, we cannot at this point even hazard a 
guess.”’ Indeed, cultural assumptions finally are brought in to deny the very evidence 
of the TAT’s themselves: “Life is so essentially pleasant that this is hardly questioned, 
hence the discomfiting feelings stand out.” 

At this point the reviewer is compelled to observe that this comes perilously close 
to being a reversed example of the culturologist’s nightmare: a psychologist selling 
his psychological birthright for a mess of culturological pottage. The results well 
illustrate the principle that the best way to describe a culture is the old-fashioned 
ethnographic way, and the best way to describe a personality (even a modal per- 
sonality) is the old-fashioned clinical way. Premature combinations are neither good 
ethnography nor good psychology. A directly clinical interpretation of these TAT’s 
would have contributed some new knowledge; maybe we might have learned some- 
thing about the reason for the Ulithians’ dyspeptic reaction to the cards. As it is, 
we find that the psychologist can only say, in summary, after reading the TAT’s, 
that Ulithian culture is “highly communal, cooperative, and closely knit, much aware 
of kinship relations, but little concerned with individuality. The major concern of 
Ulithians is with daily work and the round of activities required for the maintenance 
of life with a rather precarious food supply. They have time for and enjoy group amuse- 
ments, however, such as dancing... .” In regard to personality, they are consciously 
unhappy and unconsciously happy, and have a full variety of emotions; their dysphoric 
emotions have no traumatic consequences, but nevertheless “‘the Ulithians have their 
problems.” Childhood is an essentially happy time, but perhaps also the “concern with 
oral gratification is expressive of basic frustrations suffered in childhood—sudden wean- 
ing, as a result of the birth of a new child, for example... . ” 

In spite of the difficulties engendered by this mutual contamination of clinical and 
ethnographic observation, however, the monograph does strongly demonstrate again 
the value, in the analysis of psychological materials on a general population, of specify- 
ing the referents. Lessa and Spiegelman indicate which Ulithians a given comment ap- 
plies to. The authors carefully analyze their data so as to permit the ascription of 
psychological descriptions only to those segments of the population to whom they 
properly apply, and are thus able to define the distribution of various elements of the 
modal personality. 

After reading Ulithian Personality, this reviewer concluded that TAT’s do not help 
much in the work of ethnography but that they are useful in revealing aspects of per- 
sonality which cannot confidently be inferred from the observation of culturally stand- 
ardized behavior. Even a “nonstandardized” parallel series of drawings can elicit 
responses which, if clinically interpreted, reveal a great deal about their subjects which 
ethnography is likely to miss. 

Antony F. C. WALLACE, University of Pennsylvania 
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Studies in Islamic Cultural History. G. E. von GruneBaum (ed.) (“Comparative 
Studies of Cultures and Civilizations,” 2; “American Anthropological Association 
Memoir,” 76.) 1954. xi, 60 pp. $1.40. 


It seems odd that the editors of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST should want a 
review of this symposium. Having been published as part of this journal, it is available 
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to all who read these reviews, and furthermore a critical summary was published as 
Foreword over the signatures of Robert Redfield and Milton Singer. I must be expected 
to say something, in anthropological language, different from Redfield and Singer, who 
are editors of the series. That I shall do. 

The publication consists of the Foreword by Redfield and Singer, a Preface by Von 
Grunebaum, who is Professor of Arabic at the University of Chicago and leader of the 
symposium, an article by Von Grunebaum, and three others by H. J. Kissling, Werner 
Caskel, and Bertold Spuler, who are professors at Munich, Cologne, and Hamburg, 
respectively. All four papers were translated into English by Lichtenstadter, of New 
York. The last three are in clear, simple, and forceful English. The first was difficult 
reading for the present reviewer. 

Von Grunebaum’s Preface explains that the papers were read at Mainz on June 
28-29, 1952. Twenty German and Austrian Islamists convened to read, hear, and dis- 
cuss the four papers published here, with the avowed purpose “to acquaint the German 
Islamists with the work and methods of American scholars and, in turn, to familiarize 
American scholars with the research of their German colleagues.’’ As no other American 
scholar’s name is mentioned, Von Grunebaum apparently faced the task of acquainting 
single-handed. 

After a three-and-a-half-page introduction which I do not understand clearly 
enough to evaluate, Von Grunebaum states that during the Middle Ages the Islamic 
cultural system forced Muslim education to consist primarily of a process of collecting 
and arranging data, while research and interpretation were made to occupy secondary 
positions. Service to God was primary, knowledge of the world peripheral to it. In Mus- 
lim poetry little credit was given the artist’s creative power. The quality of his product 
was thought to be based on his knowledge of rules and traditional materials. The widen- 
ing gulf between written and spoken Arabic rendered literary composition increasingly 
fussy. To be creative is to rival God, who alone is creative. The author then discusses 
the theological justification for the existence of saints in Islam, drawing Greek Christian 
parallels, and states that after contact between the two systems of belief Islamic 
philosophy peeled off and went it alone. During the discussion period a question was 
asked: Why did the Arabs fail to develop drama? This left the scholars nonplussed. 

Kissling starts the second paper with a theoretical generalization that the state 
may have originated from men’s clubs rather than from the family as, according to 
him, is commonly believed. He then discusses the theological difference between al- 
haqgq (literally, “the truth’) which is pantheism, and Allah, which is monotheism, 
stating the monotheistic premise that since Allah is outside of creation he cannot be 
identified with it, as the pantheists choose to believe. Pantheism, the philosophical basis 
of the dervish credo, brings us back abruptly to men’s clubs, in this case the dervish 
orders in the Ottoman Empire. Despite the attempts of al-Ghazali and others to smooth 
over this theological hump, dervish pantheism remained at variance with the funda- 
mental concept of Islam. Where Muslims met entrenched Christianity, as in Turkey, 
the dervish orders formed a compromise between orthodox Islam and the earlier faith, 
thus aiding conversion. The Bektashi, in certain respects almost Christian, became 
chaplains of the Janissaries, themselves converts from Christianity, and the spearhead 
of the new faith in erstwhile Christian Albania. Part of their popularity was due to their 
heterodox leniency toward such old and new pleasures as music, coffee, tobacco, alco- 
hol, and even hashish and opium. Had Kissling gone on to point out what Gibb’s and 
Bowen’s data indicate (Islamic Society and the West, I [1950])—that the dervish orders 
filled a vital structural need in tying together the elements in each level of a complex 
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social system—his paper would have been a virtually complete summary of the origin 
and function of the orders in the Ottoman Empire. 

Caskel’s paper on the historical process by which Arabian society was transformed, 
during the early centuries of this era, from an essentially urban to an essentially no- 
madic form, is a mine of useful historical references masterfully synthesized and sum- 
marized. After defining the social systems of nomads and townsmen he shows how the 
Badu were originally but a few herdsmen hired by townspeople, and how trade fell off 
and caravan men turned pastoralists, until the city dwellers had become the depend- 
ents and the nomads the masters. While nothing is said of environmental deterioration 
and little of causative events in the outside world, a picture of over-all cultural change 
is clearly and effectively drawn. 

Spuler discusses techniques of religious change in general, defining two types: a 
single act of mass conversion effected through the submission of a leader; and the piece- 
meal conversion of individuals and small groups, by means of which the acceptance of 
a new faith by an entire population works itself upward from below. As a rare third he 
adds the voluntary acceptance of a new faith by a whole people without leadership or 
infiltration, citing as an example the conversion of the Kafirs of Afghanistan to Islam 
in the 1890’s. Where he got this idea is a mystery, since everyone who knows anything 
about the Kafirs knows that they were converted involuntarily, with great difficulty, 
and by the sword. 


Book Reviews 


After this conspicuous bloomer Spuler gives a brief and lucid account of how the 
Persians became Muslims, a process which followed none of the three ways previously, 
and thus unnecessarily, defined. The Persians adopted Islam for a number of reasons. 
With the disappearance of their own Sassanian rulers many scholars and functionaries 
came to serve in the Abbasid court, where to be Muslims was advantageous. Their serfs 
naturally followed their masters. The Persian middle class wanted to avoid taxes levied 
on unbelievers. As Persians came to penetrate and dominate Iraqi Shi’ism, this branch 
of Islam became, within Iran, a symbol of national integrity. Zoroastrianism had never 
been more than a top-level state religion anyhow. After the tenth century, Persians, 
Turks, and Mongols imposed Islam, for political reasons, by terror and arms. 

In general this symposium serves to illustrate a basic difference between scholarship 
and social science. The scholars are interested in the words themselves, both philo- 
logically and as an aid to interpreting the texts which they study. They enter discus- 
sions of theological concepts and local and contemporary values as if they too were 
ninth-century Arabs, or whatever, trying to participate anachronistically in the cultures 
studied. This subjectivity may reflect the history of Islamic studies, which grew out of 
Divinity School curriculum. 

A conventional social scientist, normally unacquainted with theology, is concerned 
less with the immediate content of speech than with the social situation which these 
combinations of words reveal. He does not care whether the dervishes were strictly or 
only vaguely monotheistic except in so far as contemporary theological judgments had 
bearing on the current relationships between individuals and institutions. 

Finally, the scholars seem to have a habit of setting up a general theoretical premise 
at the beginning of each paper, and then trying to squeeze the subject matter into this 
Procrustean framework. Most scientists have, I believe, abandoned this logically par- 
lous procedure. If this be a fair sample of Islamic scholarship, then we anthropologists 
have much to learn from Islamic scholars in the realm of special fact, and we are grate- 
ful to Von Grunebaum for making it available to us; but this reviewer can discover 
nothing new in the wider domains of procedure and theory. 

CARLETON S. Coon, University of Pennsylvania 
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The Natural Man. CLARENCE Leva. (“Doubleday Papers in Psychology.”) Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954. x, 70 pp. $0.95. 


This book attempts to determine the characteristics of natural man, a term used by 
Leuba to mean essentially man reared without culture. 

Acknowledging that all known human groups possess culture, Leuba attempts to 
infer the behavior of natural man from various indirect sources of information, including 
the ubiquitous feral man, chimpanzees, and nonliterate people. Seven pages are de- 
voted to classic feral children cases even though from these data, “Few definitive con- 
clusions regarding human nature can be drawn . . .” (p. 12). 

In the section on chimpanzees Leuba regards the problem of quantitative versus 
qualitative behavioral differences between man and ape as an open question. He also 
concludes, “‘For most of the chimpanzee characteristics described in this section, how- 
ever, it is reasonable to suppose that the natural man would be rather similar to the 
chimpanzee.” This similarity is alleged, “in the development of play-fighting, vocal- 
gestural communication, affection, helpfulness, mutual dependence, companionship 
preferences, possessiveness, rivalry, jealousy, and other social traits” (pp. 32, 33). 

In the last section, which is on Nonliterate People, we learn, “The closer one gets to 
the natural man the greater seems to be the role of physical strength in determining 
dominance.” This is illustrated by the Eskimos, where, “man’s dominance rests largely 
upon his ability to beat up his wife or wives” (p. 47). 

After reading this book the reviewer concludes that natural man remains an enigma. 
Anthropologists will regard this as a very provocative book and this reviewer was duly 
provoked. 


STEPHEN C. CAPPANNARI, Wayne University 


Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan. Grorce W. Barctay. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1954. xviii, 274 pp., 32 figs., 78 tables. $5.00. 


Under the sponsorship of the Office of Population Research, Princeton University, 
Barclay, at present on the faculty of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, 
has assembled a formidable collage and analysis of the demographic statistics from 
Taiwan. It is in many respects an interesting and provocative book, a worthy successor 
to such previous contributions in the same series as Davis’, Hatt’s, and Smith’s. It also 
supports the same general thesis: 


. .. what are the consequences of introducing “backward” peoples to certain advantages of mod- 
ern technology without its counterparts in social organization? We have shown . . . that it is pos- 
sible to “raise the levels of living” by measures having the least interference with indigenous cus- 
tom, without affecting the formidable structure cf familial institutions that the poorer peoples have 
relied upon in the past for survival. If policies either of betterment or of exploitation follow this 
course, they may reduce mortality but not fertility, and must eventually face the consequences of 
population growth where it is the last thing needed [p. 255]. 


This paragraph, for several reasons, is thoroughly representative of the book. Not 
only does it carry the rather grim conclusion, but it also reflects the general theoretical 
orientation of its author. Thus, while few would quibble with Barclay’s Malthusian 
vision (which, for the record, he does not see as inevitable), one notes en passant certain 
questionable hypotheses and assumptions. In the above paragraph, for example, I 
wonder what are the “counterparts in social organization” that the industrialized cul- 
tures enjoy and that separate them from this problem? While the answer to this query 
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is peripheral to the book as a whole, similar unexplained assumptions characterize the 
text. Most of these would seem to require some elucidation, since they cut to the core 
of Barclay’s problem. 

Although I am not an adept in demographic analysis, it nevertheless seems to me 
that the most fundamental criticism of Barclay’s work may be laid against his easy 
acceptance of a generalized “traditional” Chinese culture. Specifically, this has to do 
with his assumption that there are “no general class or status differences in the ideal 
[family] size that they [the Chinese] should strive for” (p. 175, also p. 200 where the 
same remark is repeated about all ideal behavior norms in Chinese familial conduct!). 
Since this is a book of statistics, I felt, upon reading this, that I was about to be given 
factual and numerical substantiation of this crucial point. But none is to be found on 
this point in this book. Furthermore, it is evident from his bibliography that Barclay 
has received much of his viewpoint from Marion Levy’s book, The Family Revolution in 
Modern China; though Olga Lang’s Chinese Family and Society is cited, her information 
on variation in the extent of the circle of relatives with differences in wealth does not 
seem to have been absorbed. At any rate, none of the social surveys or community 
studies done in China are referred to, despite their relevance. 

At at least one other point, the dominance of family-centered relations, Barclay 
accepts the stereotyped picture of Chinese society without reservation. Here it is inter- 
esting to note that Barclay is supported by statistical data, especially that which re- 
lates to kinship as a significant factor in determining employment—with interesting 
implications of nepotism. While there can be no gainsaying the data, the anthropologist 
who has worked in the Chinese milieu may well observe that a host of nonkin relation- 
ships can only be submerged in the census techniques which underlie such a study as 
this. 

My next point parallels the last observation. Barclay’s work is generally quite 
gratifying to the anthropologist. He is well aware of the scientific concept of culture. 
Indeed, in many ways, as has been notable since the work of Durkheim if not before, 
population studies are the most culturological of social scientific studies. However, at 
certain points Barclay does not display too much familiarity with technical anthro- 
pological studies. Though he refers to the absence of the levirate and sororate, he says 
about kinship studies in general, “kinship is something that people usually consider as 
a private matter . . . and so it is not easy to increase our knowledge of it” (p. 173). It 
is through statements such as this that one realizes the limitations of the demographic 
approach and the significance of anthropological techniques. 

While reading this book, two questions kept occurring to the reviewer. What sig- 
nificance does anthropological study have for such scholars as Barclay? What signifi- 
cance do such studies as Barclay’s have for the anthropologist? The answer to the first 
is given broadly above. As for the second question, there is a ready reply. Barclay has 
given anthropologists some basis for a quantified approach to aspects of Taiwanese cul- 
ture. More than this, he has sketched out a number of problem areas which can only be 
further illuminated by anthropological techniques. The anthropologist who does a com- 
munity study with such a work in his background is fortunate indeed. 

Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


The Nature of Prejudice. GorpoN W. Aiport. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1954. xviii, 537 pp., 13 figs., 13 tables. $5.50. 


A leading social psychologist presents here a lucidly written, comprehensive, excit- 
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ing, and thoroughly up-to-date analysis of prejudice. Based on the most reliable re- 
searches and characterized by straight thinking, this notable contribution will be of 
great interest to psychologists, anthropologists, sociologists, and actionists. Allport 
draws heavily on social psychological studies, but data from other fields are utilized 
extensively. 

Ordinary prejudgments are distinguished from prejudices as erroneous judgments 
which can be corrected without emotional resistance in the light of new evidence. 
Most attention is given to ethnic prejudices, and especially to those directed toward 
Negroes and Jews. Evidence concerning prejudiced personalities is reviewed, together 
with data pertaining to the extrapersonality factors of culture and social structure. 

Prejudice proneness of Americans is discussed under the gradations of intense, out- 
spoken, and stereotyped prejudice, and lack of prejudice, with an estimate that four- 
fifths of our population possesses enough ethnic antagonism to influence their daily 
behavior. 

Among the effects of discrimination cited by Allport are retardation of language de- 
velopment among Negro children living in segregated districts, greater race conscious- 
ness in Negro than white nursery school children, ego defensiveness, direct striving, 
symbolic striving, denial of group membership, self-hate, passive acquiescence, clown- 
ing, aggression against or sympathy with other out-groups, counteraggressive protests, 
neuroticism, and mild dissociation. The author is careful to point out, however, that 
every personality is a pattern and not simply a disorderly array of “mechanisms,” and 
that many victims of prejudice have learned to live with discrimination in a dignified, 
courageous, and mature manner. 

Attempts to reduce prejudice and discrimination through changed hiring policies, 
contacts, citizens’ committees, legislation, education, mass media, exhortation, and 
individual therapy are examined and assessed, as are the programs of demogogues. 

Allport believes some criticism of Myrdal’s American Dilemma is justified because 
some Americans excuse themselves from responsibility for the effects of discrimination 
on the ground that they did not create the system. This criticism is not viewed as in- 
validating the theory. The “free-floating” aggression theory with drainage is rejected 
in favor of “displacement.” According to the displacement theory, ‘‘a limited impulse 
acquires a substitute object,” and “displacement does not . . . imply that the ‘release’ 
of aggression in one channel lessens the likelihood of ‘release’ in another.” 

Other findings of interest include evaluation of techniques for reducing prejudice. 
There is some evidence that ethnic stereotyping is changing and that the younger gen- 
eration may be less stereotype-ridden than the older generation. 

GeEorGE E. Srupson, Oberlin College 


Einheit der Kultur: Gesamtsynthese. Ewat> Hetmut Liprert. Stuttgart-Mohringen: 
Birkenkopf-Verlag, 1954. 240 pp. DM 15.90. 


Einheit der Kultur is a systematic, idealistic, and metaphysical philosophy of culture 
and education reminiscent of Hegel and his triple classifications. The author’s interest 
is not in ethnology or cultural evolution but in an intuitive, a priori scheme or world 
picture capable of ordering and guiding human experience. To the extent that the 
author wrestles with the concept of culture, especially in his all-too-brief references to 
Rickert and Spengler, his work is of limited historical interest to the cultural anthro- 
pologist. 

Davin Bipney, Indiana University 
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Thorstein Veblen: A Critical Inierpretation. Davip RiesMAN. (“Twentieth Century 
Library.””) Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1953. xv, 221 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a timely, thorough, and carefully done re-appraisal of the work of one 
of the founders of American social science—certainly one of the most original figures 
which this country has produced. Anthropologists will find much that is useful in 
Riesman’s study of this man, who was profoundly and intimately ““Mid-Western” 
and who had at the same time a lively scholarly and personal interest in the literature 
and culture of many European countries. He drew heavily on the anthropological 
literature of his day, and the theoretical synthesis which he produced from the union 
of these streams of experience and knowledge has still an important role in current 
anthropological thinking. The beginning student will find Riesman’s book a very use- 
ful introduction to Veblen’s work. The mature student will welcome it as an attempt, 
on the whole successful, to gain new perspective, not only on Veblen, but also—neces- 
sarily—on ourselves. 

Riesman begins this work by telling us that it is “not a biography of Veblen, but an 
interpretation of his work.” He relies principally on Veblen’s published work and on 
Dorfman’s well-known biography as sources, saying in effect that enough time has 
passed since Veblen’s work to allow us the detachment necessary for an understanding 
of it as a whole (especially if time is measured in speed of social development). Riesman 
tells us early (p. xi) that he is no devotee of Veblen. He says, “. . . the call to read Veb 
len is a call to pleasure, to read him not so much because he has portentous things to say 
about the modern world but because of the recurrent charm of his intellect, the bite 
of his sarcasm, the period flavor of his hatreds and affections.” For Riesman, Veblen 
is almost quaint. 

The book begins with a short psychological biography of Veblen. Riesman finds 
the structure of Veblen’s family, with its strong, “‘successful,” ascetic father, softer, 
whimsical, imaginative mother, a key to much of Veblen’s later interests and imagery. 
“Like many bright boys, he seems to have been impressed by the male who had the 
power and authority in his home to give commands, while at the same time developing 
unexpressed resentments against power and command of any sort.”” Riesman says that 
much of Veblen’s work may be read as “an internalized colloquy between his parents.” 
He suggests that Veblen’s later idealization of the hard-boiled, mechanically adept, no- 
nonsense engineer is in effect the return of the father-image. He also explores at length 
the strong schizoid trait in Veblen’s personality. Riesman says strongly, however, that 
Veblen’s work cannot be reduced to psychological explanations of this sort. Their real 
function is to suggest lines of explanation and connection which might otherwise escape 
us. He tells us suddenly (p. 51) that he cannot push further his speculations into the 
“tangle” of Veblen’s motives, and that the rest of the discussion of Veblen’s work will 
proceed without them. 

Riesman discusses the bulk of Veblen’s work in terms of his concern with a sort of 
dialectic between the “instinct of workmanship” and the invidious arts of consumption 
developed by the predatory societies. He finds that the “basic entity” of Veblen’s 
system is the “ ‘instinct of workmanship’: an assumed human propensity for activity 
tailored to the efficient achievement of a goal’”’ (p. 51). It is a great merit of Riesman’s 
book that he so clearly shows the importance of this notion as forming the base-line 
from which the whole theory of conspicuous waste takes its logical departure. It forms 
the basis of what anthropologists may find some of the most suggestive pages in Veblen, 
such as the discussion of anthropomorphism in terms of “the self-contamination of the 
instinct of workmanship” and the theory of the technological advantage of borrowing 
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across ethnic lines. (The borrowed technological device is stripped of all or most of “its 
anthropomorphic or spiritual virtues and limitations” that have prevented its full use 
at home.) 

The last half of Riesman’s book is a detailed and quite perceptive consideration of 
Veblen’s doctrine of conspicuous consumption, not so much from a theoretical point of 
view as from the point of view of life in the mid-twentieth century. He agrees with 
Veblen that work with machines—and with the social organization of people engaged 
in machine production—does on the whole tend to make people more rational. He 
finds, however, that Veblen’s picture of the tough-minded, clear-eyed, no-nonsense 
worker-engineer was romantic: these gentry have now gone in for conspicuous consump- 
tion in a big way, whereas the rich and the lawyers have read Veblen! Artful casualness 
and inconspicuous potlatches are now the order of the day, and one must go to Texas 
or to South America to see “the old splendiferous joy in conspicuous consumption” 
(p. 184). American emissaries of Point Four and other programs, “no longer welcome at 
home with their gospel of hard work and industrial progress, compete with Communist 
intellectuals in bringing Fordism to ‘backward’ countries. Meanwhile advertising men, 
sharing Veblen’s belief that they belong to the kept classes and Ford’s belief that cars 
aren’t built with words, seek to expiate their guilts by government service, work with 
their hands on their country places, and the use of their media to sell intangible values 
like tolerance and the American Way” (p. 208). 

If Riesman finds that the particular meanings which Veblen saw in the various 
forms of consumption have changed, he by no means implies that the picture has 
changed in principle. Much of the conspicuous consumption of the present day is dis- 
placed on to the children. They are sent to ever more gorgeous high-schools and uni- 
versities, whose underpaid staffs “assure the avoidance of other forms of showier con- 
sumption ... by the consumption of therapeutic intangibles. ...If Veblen were 
around now, his friends would almost certainly, with the best will in the world, urge 
him to consult a psychoanalyst” (p. 186). 

The really new and important form of mid-twentieth century emulative waste is, 
in Riesman’s view, “conspicuous production,” with the “socialization” of our abundant 
wealth by corporate display. This takes the form of ultra-fancy factories, with all the 
latest conveniences, of advertising itself, and finally of armaments. In the mid-twentieth 
century “by far the most important conspicuous production is that of armaments, in 
which a jet bomber becomes a symbol of national emulative propensity—and here, 
indeed, the sky is the limit” (p. 193). 

Rosert G. ARMSTRONG, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Russian Assignment. Vice Admiral Lestre C. StEvENs, U.S.N. (Ret.) Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1953. 568 pp., illus. $5.75. 


Stevens was naval attache in Moscow for three years, 1947-50, after a varied and 
distinguished career in naval aeronautics, in which, to quote the jacket, he “had a hand 
in the design or conception of all naval aircraft, aircraft carriers and carrier landing 
apparatus.” In addition to this specialized training in observation, he brought to his 
post a sophisticated sensitive knowledge of Western culture, especially of the arts, 
and an extraordinary willingness to learn, with all that learning entailed of linguistic 
grind at a new language, and suspension of opinion in an area where all opinion was 
stereotyped, and weighted by strongly held emotions. The book, with its extraordinary 
range of sensitive anecdote and comment is invaluable to all students of the Soviet 
Union and the Iron Curtain countries. 
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For anthropologists—whatever their area of specialization, primitive or contem- 
porary cultures—it is something more. We are aware that we need to know, to pinpoint, 
describe, define, the “curtains” which are involved in every sort of culture-contact sit- 
uation, when difference of race, class, religion, level of civilization, imperial power 
versus colonial power or political idiology, etc., is involved. But while this need is taken 
for granted we have very few studies which even touch upon the problems of the ob- 
server who must work through such a curtain. Edmund Taylor’s Richer by Asia is one 
notable contribution to the literature on the subject. In Stevens’ book, with its com- 
bined honesty, sensitivity, and high motivation to understand as much as possible, we 
have, I believe, the best document yet published on the role of the participant observer 
in a difficult culture-contact situation. 

MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 


This Issue and Others 
(Continued from page ii) 


Annual subscriptions to AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, VOL. VII. . 668 .59 
Sale of back numbers and extra copies............ 130.45 
Publication Fund: For vol. vm, no. 3, plate 17...... ee 
From special subscriptions... . 45 
Annual subscriptions. . 455.00 
$3,766.83 
EXPENDITURES 
The New Era Printing Company, for printing, binding, and mailing 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (vol. vi, no. 5, and vol. vir, nos. 1, 
Printing Memoirs American Anthropological and Ethnological Societies 143.82! 
Illustrations for AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST... : 289 .66 
Colored plate for vol. vi, no. 3 150.00 
Editor’s expenses........... 225.00 
Insurance on back numbers........ he 25.00 
Secretary’s expenses. ............. 80.59 
American Ethnological Society to cancel debt... ... yee 62.40 
To correct bank error on foreign exchange... ... 32.09 
Expenses of San Francisco meeting. .......... 77.00 3,066.95 
Balance to meet outstanding liabilities. $ 699.88 


1 This sum was paid in behalf of the American Ethnological Society and the Association’s 
indebtedness credited therewith. 


The cost of producing our publications has evidently increased fivefold; the 
membership fee has only a little more than doubled; we get 50 per cent more 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST; there are ten times as many of us. Now—not 
counting color plates!—the question is: Are our members getting more or less 
for their money in 1955 than they did in 1905? 
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VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


No. 


published by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 


Anthropological Research, Inc. 


7. Kelly—Excavations at Apatzingan, Michoacan 


9. 


10. 


a2. 


13. 
14. 
a3. 
16. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


Stout—San Blas Cuna Acculturation 


Hu—The Common Descent Group in China and Its 
Functions 


De Terra, Romero, Stewart—Tepexpan Man 


Noon—Law and Government of the Grand River 
Iroquois 


McAllester—Peyote Music 

Leslau—Ethiopic Documents: Gurage 
Whiting—Paiute Sorcery 

Berndt-—Sexual Behavior in Western Arnhem Land 
Taylor—The Black Carib of British Honduras 
Hodgen—Change and History 


Porter—Tlatilco and the Pre-Classic Cultures of the 
New World 


Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 


6.50 


To 
Members 
Postpaid 


$2.25 


1.90 


1.90 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before August 


Logan Museum, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


1, 1955. Send orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
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THE SCIENCE OF MAN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
by Miscna TITIEV 


"| can honestly say that this is the best one volume introduction 
to anthropology so far. It is well planned, well written, and well 
illustrated. ... Many of the illustrations are new ones, whether 
they be graphic or verbal.""—Harold E. Driver, Indiana Uni- 
versity 


485 pages, $5.25 


HENRY HOLT and CO. 
New York 17 San Francisco 5 


>= 


THE LAW OF PRIMITIVE MAN 


A Study in Comparative Legal Dynamics 
By E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


rR. Horse first develops a working definition of the fundamental rights and 
duties which can be called—and are treated as—law among primitive peoples; 
and discusses the principles and methods of anthropological field work in this area. 
The heart of his book is devoted to the primitive law-ways of five distinctive societies: 
the Eskimo; the Ifugao of Northern Luzon in the Philippine Islands; the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Cheyenne Indians of the Western Plains of the United States; the 
Trobriand Islanders of the Southwest Pacific; and the Ashanti of West Africa. Deal- 
ing with each of these societies in turn, Mr. Hoebel describes the dynamics of legal 
conflict and the methods of settlement as these are revealed in human behavior in a 
host of real cases. In conclusion Mr. Hoebel discusses the general nature, functions, 
and evolution of the law in the light of the evidence given by primitive folk-ways. 
$5.50 


Through your bookstore, or order from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 FRANCIS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER TO 
A.A.A. MEMBERS: 
Results of the Conference on Education and Anthropology, sponsored 


jointly by the A.A.A. and Stanford University, with a grant from Carnegie 
Corporation, will appear this Spring in the form of a book— 


EDUCATION AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
edited by GEORGE D. SPINDLER 
published by Stanford University Press at $5.50 


A special paperbound edition is being prepared for A.A.A. members at 
$2.50 postpaid for orders received by May 15¢ only. 


Send your order before May Ist to: 


William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary 
Logan Museum, Beloit College 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Conference papers on many aspects of the relation of anthropological 
perspective and concepts to education were presented by Theodore Brameld, 
Cora Du Bois, John Gillin, C. W. M. Hart, Jules Henry, S. T. Kimball, 
Dorothy D. Lee, and Bernard Siegel. 


An introductory Overview was given by James Quillen and George D. 


Spindler. 
Margaret Mead presented the Summary and Overview of the entire con- 
ference. 
In addition to the above, discussants inclu— N. Bush, H. Cowley, 


L. K. Frank, F. K. Keesing, Wm. E. Martin, H. aba, and L. Thomas. 


The revised papers and a carefully edited transcript of all the discussion 
material appear in EDUCATION AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
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THE MICMAC INDIANS 
OF EASTERN CANADA 
By WILSON D. WALLIS and RUTH SAWTELL WALLIS. The culture 


of an Indian tribe over a period of 300 years is described in this com- 
prehensive ethnographic study by a husband and wife anthropologist 
team. In addition, they have preserved a rich collection of Micmac 
folktales and traditions, published as a separate section of the book. 

$7.50 


THE MAKAH INDIANS 
By ELIZABETH COLSON. The problems of the assimilation of a group 


into a larger society are a focus of this anthropological study of the 
Makah Indians of Neah Bay, Washington. A wealth of fascinating de- 
tail about customs, language, dress, religion, and other aspects of Makah 


life is related and interpreted in a warmly human manner. $4.75 


METHOD AND PERSPECTIVE 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
Edited by ROBERT F. SPENCER. As the boundaries and goals of an- 


thropology have changed and expanded, many of its scholars have felt 
the need for more adequate methods to deal with increasingly complex 
problems. In this book, published in honor of Wilson D. Wallis, 13 
outstanding practitioners and theorists in anthropology and sociology 
offer constructive suggestions for the solution of some of the problems 
they discern. $4.50 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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The Tree of Culture 


RALPH LINTON 


JAAKC 


“This book is the answer to our search for a readable but 
authoritative work on human culture history, so that we could 
begin to shift the emphasis in our introductory anthropology 
course in this direction. I have also found the book eminently 
useful for our course in Asian civilizations, and currently we 
are using it both for the introductory course and the Asia course. 
It is doubtful if any other book could make that claim!” 

—John W. Bennett, The Ohio State University. 


6Y, x 94, cloth, 692 pages, 132 illus., $5.75 text 


Cultural Anthropology : 


An abridged revision of Man and His Works 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


“A revision of a standard work which should bring it to an even 
larger audience for whom the earlier version was too advanced. 
The new organization makes it eminently suitable for intro- 
ductory and survey courses.""—R. J. Smith, Cornell University 


53% x BY, cloth, 569 pages, 75 illus., $5.00 text 


Examination copies on request 


AAKC 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave. College Department New York 22 


AAK 
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Announcing 


The Direction 
of 


Human Development 
BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL BASES 


by M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


In this significant volume, Professor Montagu confronts the challeng- 


ing question: By what processes does man become a social being ? 


Drawing on an unprecedented body of research from biology, anthro- 
pology and related fields, the author has here set forth the heavy 
weight of evidence to affirm the necessary role of cooperation and 
affection in the life of the individual in society. The book is in 
essence a scientific validation of the enduring belief that human love 
is essential to all social growth. 


e “This is definitely an important book. The author has collected 
materials that are hard to find elsewhere and he has addressed him- 
self to basic problems of great concern to all psychologists and social 
scientists. It should be helpful to a wide audience.”"—ABRAHAM 
H. MASLOW, Professor of Psychology, Brandeis University 


e ‘A milestone on the way to a science which will not only inform us 
about the world but teach us how to live in it.”—-HUGH MILLER, 
Department of Philosophy, University of California 


e “A learned, eloquent, and often impassioned book . . . Dr. Mont- 
agu piles up impressive evidence that the very nature of human 
nature is to be social.” —Saturday Review 


$5.00 at your bookstore or from 


49 E, 33rd St. New York 16, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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BOOKS FROM 


The Little Community 


By ROBERT REDFIELD. An internationally famous anthro- 
pologist, the author of five distinguished books, explores the 
ways that scientists may study a small community. $5.00 


Social Anthropology of the 


North American Tribes 
Edited by FRED EGGAN. This is a revised and enlarged edition 


of a now standard work, the first major attempt at a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the social organization and kinship systems of 
the North American Indian tribes. $7.00 


Street Corner Society 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF AN ITALIAN SLUM 
By WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE. When this study first appeared 
in 1943, it was hailed by lay readers and sociologists alike as a 
brilliant and readable picture of life in an American slum. 
This new, enlarged edition contains an appendix of over eighty 
pages, describing the actual methods, procedures, and interview- 
ing techniques which the author used in gathering his material. 


At your bookstore, or from THE UNIVERSITY - CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
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Studies of 
California 
Indians 

By C. HART MERRIAM 


Introduction by A. L. KROEBER 


Twenty-one articles from the voluminous records made by C. Hart Merriam during 
the decades between 1910 and 1942 of the surviving California Indians and their 
ceremonials. The 48 plates present a unique and graphic record of ceremonials, 
costumes, and native structures, many of which have since been abandoned or 
destroyed. Edited by the staff of the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California. 


242 pages, 106 illus., 5 figs., | map $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 


$5.00 
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